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Here  is  the  story  ot  the  modus  operandi  ot  tiie 
racketeers  who  control  and  profit  from  profes- 
sional vice  and  gambling,  and  the  most  modern 
police  techniques   to  facilitate  their   apprehen 
sion  and  conviction. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN  is  a  fact-packed  book. 
It  tells  exactly  how  the  prostitute  operates,  how 
the  degenerate  tries  to  conceal  his  activities. 
The  methods  of  operation  of  bookmakers,  from 
the  corner  bookie  to  the  top-le\el  wire-and 
horse-rooms,  are  fully  described,  as  well  as  the 
penny-snatching  racket  of  the  "numbers"  game 
including  its  Chinese  and  Italian  counterparts. 
The  "if"  bets,  ""romid-robins,"  "reverses,"  and 
"parlays"  of  horse  racing  are  all  explained,  as 
are  the  "times"  and  "points"  of  sports  gambling. 

In  this  well-illustrated  handbook  for  police  of- 
ficers, arrest  techniques,  observation,  wire-tap- 
ping, collecting  information,  and  court  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  are  covered  in  detail.  The 
most  advanced  techniques  of  apprehension  and 
conviction,  based  on  actual  arrests  and  trials, 
are  set  forth   here   for  the  first   time. 

Capt.  Egen's  chief  purpose  in  writing  Plain- 
CLOTHESMAN  was  to  inform  police  officers  of 
the  techniques  used  to  evade  arrest  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  by  tliose  persons  concerned 
with  vice  and  gambling  operations  and  to  detail 
those  procedures  found  successful  in  combat- 
ting these  criminals  and  curtailing  their  opera- 
tions. He  has,  at  the  same  time,  presented  a 
highly  interesting  story  for  the  general  reader. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  U.  S.  Senate  Crime  Committee  which  concluded  its 
hearings  in  1951  found  that  "gambhng  profits  are  the  principal 
support  of  big-time  racketeering  and  gangsterism"  in  this 
country.  From  time  immemorial,  the  major  props  of  the  under- 
world have  been  gambling  and  vice.  Obviously,  the  effective 
enforcement  of  laws  intended  to  curb  such  commercialized 
illegal  activities  will  go  far  in  crippling  the  power  of  organized 
crime,  a  power  which  has  grown  to  menacing  proportions  in 
many  places. 

The  need  for  a  great  improvement  in  law  enforcement 
methods  in  many  of  our  large  municipalities  is  quite  apparent 
from  official  records  which  reflect  but  an  infinitesimal  number 
of  convictions  and  jail  sentences  out  of  thousands  of  cases 
brought  into  court.  This  situation,  which  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  organized  crime  in  America,  is  not 
attributable  solely  to  police  failure.  The  forces  arrayed  against 
the  police  in  many  communities  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  officers  of  the  law  to  effectively  combat  the  racketeering 
elements.  But  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  suppression 
of  all  rackets  necessarily  rests  with  the  police — a  responsibility 
that  can  never  be  avoided  regardless  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  law  enforcement  officers  may  sometimes  be  required 
to  work. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  important  police  function  than 
the  one  of  dealing  effectively  with  law  violations  which  serve 
as  the  backbone  of  the  organized  underworld.  Yet,  this  func- 
tion has  too  often  been  handled  inefficiently  and  halfheartedly. 
Responsible,  in  part,  for  this  situation  has  been  tlie  failure  of 
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police  administrators  to  impress  upon  their  officers  the  vital 
importance  of  gambling  and  vice  investigations.  Likewise, 
there  has  frequently  been  inadequate  training  in  the  proper 
handling  of  this  type  of  case.  Too  many  cases  are  thrown  out 
of  court  because  of  illegal  arrests  or  the  suppression  of  com- 
petent evidence  improperly  gathered. 

This  book  fills  a  great  need  in  modern  police  work.  It 
prepares  the  police  officer  to  meet  every  phase  of  the  enforce- 
ment problem  in  gambling  and  vice  cases.  The  subject  matter 
also  properly  embraces  a  discussion  of  public  attitudes  toward 
gambling  and  vice  laws.  Frequently  an  attitude  of  public 
tolerance  toward  law  violations  of  this  type  has  served  as  a 
major  stumbling  block  to  honest  law  enforcement  eflForts.  The 
information  in  this  book  should  aid  the  officer  in  enlisting  that 
public  support  which  is  so  essential  to  all  sound  law  enforce- 
ment programs. 

The  powerful  criminal  gangs  which  continue  to  disgrace 
American  history  have  almost  without  exception  grown  to 
opulence  and  power  from  the  proceeds  of  gambling  and  vice. 
They  have  been  nurtured  on  public  indifference,  made  power- 
ful through  political  alliances  and  encouraged  by  prevalent 
ineffectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  the  courts  and 
the  pohce.  The  problem  of  organized  crime  is  primarily  a  local 
one  and  must  be  solved  at  the  level  of  local  government.  And 
law  enforcement,  characterized  by  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  together  with  the  application  of  proper  techniques, 
can  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  organized  underworld. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by  men  who  are  ideally 
equipped  to  furnish  police  officers  with  sound  advice  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  violators  and  the  proper  techniques  for 
the  suppression  of  the  activities  of  such  offenders.  The  book 
clearly  reflects  the  long  experience  of  the  author  and  the  editor 
in  handling  the  very  type  of  problem  they  have  discussed  so 
well.  And  actual  police  experience  is  almost  an  indispensable 
attribute  of  any  phase  of  wortliwliile  law  enforcement  instruc- 
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tion.  Only  those  who  have  undergone  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  can  adequately  understand  his 
problems.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  book  on  this  important  subject 
should  be  prepared  by  two  men  who  are  able  to  combine  high 
ideals  with  long  experience  in  the  police  profession. 

Virgil  W.  Peterson 
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CHAPTER   I 


PUBLIC   MORALS 


LAWS 


THE  laws  governing  the  mores  of  people  are  known  as 
the  laws  relating  to  public  morals.  These  are  restric- 
tive laws,  designed  to  control  the  actions  of  many  persons 
in  order  that  they  shall  conform  to  patterns  and  conven- 
tions established  for  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  order- 
ing of  social  living. 

All  states  have  laws  relating  to  public  morals,  specifi- 
cally those  intended  to  curb  all  kinds  of  gambhng  and 
vice.  These  laws  will  vary  in  their  wording  from  state  to 
state,  but  basically  they  are  similar  in  intent  and  scope. 

Such  laws  have  always  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate. Many  individuals  seek  to  make  them  more  stringent; 
others  strive  to  modify  or  eliminate  them.  For  example,  at 
the  present  time,  a  goodly  number  seek  legislation  legal- 
izing gambling  and  the  authorization  of  prostitutes  to 
operate  in  "red-light"  districts. 

Gambling 

Generally  the  laws  relating  to  gambling  prohibit  any 
person  or  persons  from  profiting  from  the  operation  of  any 
game  of  chance,  or  game,  apparatus  or  device  in  which 
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the  outcome  is  determined  largely  by  chance,  or  gambling 
upon  any  sporting  event.  Therefore,  poker,  blackjack, 
four-card  monte,  banker  and  broker,  dice,  chuck-a-luck  or 
bird  cage,  roulette,  and  other  similar  games,  devices  or 
apparatuses  are  forbidden  if  any  person  or  persons  profit 
from  the  play  by  "cutting"  a  percentage  of  each  pot  or 
hand,  charging  a  fee  of  some  kind,  or  when  such  games 
are  "banked"  by  the  house  or  the  operator  of  the  enter- 
prise. Wagering  on  sporting  events  such  as  horse  races, 
baseball,  basketball  and  other  amateur  and  professional 
games  is  criminal  only  when  the  person  or  persons  con- 
cerned make  "book"  or  engage  in  "pool-selling"  on  the 
event.  Briefly,  any  person  may  gamble,  but  it  is  illegal 
for  a  person  to  make  a  business  of  gambling. 

The  so-called  "friendly"  game  of  cards  is  not  prohibited 
unless  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance  or  annoys  others  by 
loud  or  boisterous  conduct  associated  with  and  arising  di- 
rectly from  the  game. 

A  new  federal  law  seeking  revenue  from  illegal  gam- 
bling became  eflFective  throughout  the  country  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1951.  This  law  requires  all  bookies,  numbers  oper- 
ators, and  professional  bettors  to  register,  buy  a  $50 
gambling-tax  stamp,  list  their  business  associates,  maintain 
records,  and  pay  a  10%  tax  each  month  on  their  gross 
business.  Failure  to  register,  buy  a  stamp,  and  pay  the 
10%  tax  may  result  in  heavy  fines,  penalties  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  owed,  and  from  one  to  six  years 
in  jail. 

The  law  applies  only  to  those  who  accept  wagers.  It  was 
intended  as  a  tax  on  wagering  as  distinct  from  gambling. 

Operators  of  gambling  games  or  establishments  in 
which  gambling  is  permitted  on  roulette,   dice,  bingo, 
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keno,  poker,  blackjack,  and  similar  games  of  chance  are 
exempted  from  the  law.  So  also  are  lotteries  or  gambling 
games  conducted  at  church,  fraternal,  and  charity  aflFairs. 

The  law  applies  to  persons  "engaged  in  the  business  of 
accepting  wagers."  Legitimate  employment  is  no  bar  to 
prosecution  if,  in  addition  to  such  employment,  an  indi- 
vidual is  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  accepting  wagers. 

The  law  does  not  make  betting  legal,  although  it  ex- 
empts wagers  placed  in  pari-mutuel  machines  at  race 
tracks  licensed  under  state  law.  While  it  is  not  a  general 
prohibition  against  wagering,  it  might  as  well  be  one.  It 
not  only  provides  for  the  naming  of  associates  and  the 
keeping  of  records,  but  also  provides  that  this  information 
be  made  available  to  the  local  police.  Except  in  the  State 
of  Nevada,  where  wagering  is  legal,  an  individual  comply- 
ing with  this  law  is  fastening  the  noose  of  the  local  law 
around  his  neck. 

Under  its  provisions  a  professional  bookmaker,  runner, 
or  any  person  in  the  business  of  accepting  wagers  on  horse 
races,  basketball  or  other  sports  contests,  or  seUing 
chances  or  accepting  bets  in  lotteries,  number  games 
( policy )  or  in  professionally  operated  football  or  baseball 
must: 

( 1 )  Register  his  name,  residence,  and  the  details  of  his 
business,  including  location  of  operation. 

(2)  List  those  for  whom  he  works  and  their  addresses. 

(3)  List  those  who  may  work  for  him,  and  list  their 
home  addresses  and  details  of  employment,  includ- 
ing place  of  business  if  other  than  that  listed  for 
employer. 

(4)  Keep  a  daily  record  of  all  bets  accepted. 
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(5)  Purchase  and  display  in  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness the  $50  a  year  "occupational  tax"  stamp. 

(6)  Each  month  report  his  total  gross  business,  and  pay 
a  10%  tax  on  this  amount. 

Penalties  are  severe  and  consist  of  the  following  fines 
and  jail  terms: 

( 1 )  Failure  to  register  and  buy  stamp  and  to  pay  occu- 
pational tax:  $1000  to  $5000  fine. 

(2)  Failure  to  maintain  required  records:  $10,000  fine, 
one  (1)  year  in  jail. 

(3)  Failure  to  pay  the  10%  tax  on  gross  receipts:  $10,- 
000  fine,  five  (5)  years  in  jail,  plus  an  additional 
fine  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  back  taxes  re- 
maining unpaid. 

Until  a  court  test  of  the  law  determines  its  constitution- 
ality, the  members  of  the  gambling  fraternity  whom  it  af- 
fects can  do  one  of  two  things.  They  can  quit  the  wager- 
ing business,  shifting  their  operations  to  cards,  dice  or 
other  forms  of  gambling  not  covered  by  the  law,  or  they 
can  go  underground.  Some  may  enter  legitimate  enter- 
prises, but  most  of  them  will  go  underground.  They  can- 
not comply  with  this  law  as  it  would  only  set  them  up  for 
an  automatic  arrest  by  local  or  state  police,  with  their  con- 
viction possibly  hinging  on  the  very  records  which  tliis 
new  federal  law  requires  them  to  maintain. 

This  new  law  seems  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
another  federal  law,  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  Federal 
enforcement  is  likely  to  prove  costly  and  ineffective.  Bet- 
ting will  continue,  but  on  a  bootleg  basis.  The  task  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  will  become  more  difficult  as 
these   bookies   and   policy   men   will   use   every   device 
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at  their  command  to  avoid  detection  by  both  local  and 
federal  agents. 

Many  states  have  passed  laws  permitting  gambling 
upon  the  outcome  of  dog  and  horse  races  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  track  concerned.  This  is  known  as  pari- 
mutuel  betting.  All  the  moneys  wagered  are  totaled  in  a 
machine  and  an  established  percentage  is  set  aside  for  the 
state  and  local  community  as  well  as  the  track  operators. 
The  balance  is  divided  among  the  fortunate  persons  who 
bet  on  the  horses  or  dogs  finishing  first,  second  or  third  in 
each  race. 

Vice 

Prostitution  The  selling  of  her  body  by  any  female  for 
sexual  intercourse  with  a  male  person  other  than  her  hus- 
band is  universally  proscribed.  Every  state  has  laws  pro- 
hibiting prostitution. 

Degeneracy  No  person  may  solicit  another  or  engage 
in  any  lewd  or  indecent  act  with  another  person  of  the 
same  or  the  opposite  sex.  Sexual  intercourse  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity  is  forbidden,  as  is  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  animals,  dead  or  alive,  or  dead  human  bodies. 

While  the  interpretation  of  "lewd  and  indecent"  may 
vary  in  the  different  states,  it  is  essentially  "lascivious  con- 
duct"— conduct  which  constitutes  an  abnormal  or  unnatu- 
ral sex  practice,  or  conduct  which  tends  to  lead  directly  to 
such  practices.  Sodomy,  indecent  exposure,  incest  and 
bestiality   are   the  perversions   commonly   encountered. 

PUBLIC   ATTITUDE 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  laws  relating  to 
public  morals  has  undergone  some  change  in  recent  years. 
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Whether  this  is  the  result  of  a  general  moral  let-down  or  of 
carefully  considered  propaganda  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  may  well  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  both  factors. 
The  oft-repeated  cliche  "You  can't  legislate  good  morals" 
is  heard  more  often  than  ever  before.  It  is  too  simple  an 
explanation  of  a  complex  problem. 

Existing  legislation  may  not  prevent  John  Doe's  mur- 
der, but  the  punishment  of  John  Doe's  murderer  serves  as 
an  effective  deterrent  to  Richard  Roe  in  his  contemplation 
of  the  unjust  killing  of  another  person. 

To  condone  vice  and  gambling  because  they  have 
always  existed  or  because  they  are  nurtured  by  common 
human  failings  is  not  logical,  nor  does  it  benefit  society  as 
a  whole.  Larceny,  burglary,  robbery  and  other  such  seri- 
ous crimes  are  committed  with  great  frequency  when  com- 
pared to  offenses  relating  to  gambling  and  vice,  but  no  one 
suggests  that  they  be  legalized  or  permitted  under  a  "con- 
trol" law. 

Homosexuality  and  Sexual  Aberrations 

Some  psychiatrists  and  other  learned  men,  have  ad- 
vanced the  thought  that  homosexualitv  should  not  be 
classed  with  sexual  degeneracy.  They  argue  that  the  prev- 
alence of  homosexuality  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pro- 
gressive or  evolutionary  change  in  our  national  sex  mores. 
They  feel  that  just  because  most  of  us  consider  relations 
between  members  of  the  same  sex  to  be  abnormal,  such 
acts  are  not  necessarily  degenerate. 

In  recent  years  the  terms  "fag,"  "fairy"  and  "queer"  have 
fallen  into  the  discard  in  law  enforcement  circles.  The 
general  term  "degenerate "  has  had  the  same  fate.  The  ho- 
mosexual is  now  called  a  "sex  deviate,"  and  "degenerate" 
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is  now  used  as  a  term  to  describe  the  more  bestial  mo- 
lester of  women  or  children. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Kinsey  Report,  many  per- 
sons feel  that  what  were  formerly  termed  abnormal  sex 
practices  between  members  of  the  opposite  sexes  are  not 
truly  abnormal  or  unnatural.  In  fact  many  claim  that  if 
the  truth  were  known,  such  practices  are  almost  univer- 
sally indulged  in.  A  new  term  is  now  used  to  describe  such 
acts — they  are  now  sexual  "aberrations." 

Prostitution 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  licensing  prosti- 
tutes and  permitting  them  to  work  in  designated  "red- 
light"  districts. 

It  is  claimed  that  such  licensing  would  reduce  sex 
crimes  upon  women,  would  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce 
the  crimes  of  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  rape,  or  molesta- 
tion of  women  or  children.  It  is  also  claimed  that  con- 
trolled prostitution  would  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
venereal  infection. 

The  most  recent  experiment  in  "controlled"  prostitution 
known  to  the  author  was  a  dismal  failure.  During  World 
War  II  the  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
T.H.,  operated  not  only  under  a  form  of  official  municipal 
approval,  but  also  with  the  approbation  of  the  military  au- 
thorities. Sex  crimes  did  not  diminish.  Rape  and  "Sex  un- 
der Sixteen"  ( statutory  rape )  flourished,  and  so  did  vene- 
real disease,  the  latter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy's 
"Pro"  stations  were  located  at  or  nearby  the  entrances  of 
most  of  the  houses,  and  the  customers  were  really  select — 
mostly  mihtary  personnel,  rather  than  tlie  riff-raff  who  con- 
stitute tlie  customers  of  most  big-city  prostitutes. 
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We  believe  that  permissive  legislation  can  control  only 
a  few  prostitutes.  No  feasible  method  of  medical  control 
has  ever  truly  prevented  the  spread  of  venereal  disease  by 
professional  prostitutes.  And  they'll  be  ably  assisted  by 
their  unlicensed  sisters — who  will  continue  to  operate  un- 
lawfully. 

Gambling 

It  is  in  the  gambling  field  that  the  greatest  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  relax  the  laws  of  many  states.  "Let's  get  some 
revenue  from  gambling.  Make  it  lawful,  license  it,  collect 
fees."  "Make  it  lawful  to  accept  bets.  Get  the  racketeers 
out  of  the  business."  These  are  some  of  the  pleas  that  the 
public  has  been  hearing  with  ever  increasing  frequency  in 
the  past  years. 

Those  who  favor  legalized  gambling  generally  present 
the  following  arguments: 

( 1 )  An  added  source  of  revenue  to  the  state  and  the  lo- 
cal county  and  city. 

(2)  Removal  of  the  "undesirable"  element  from  the 
business  of  accepting  bets  and  running  dice  and 
card  games.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  murders 
in  the  course  of  gang  wars  for  control  of  gambling 
operations  by  eliminating  gangsters  and  racketeers 
from  control. 

(3)  Equal  opportunity  for  all.  The  poor  man  may  not 
have  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  way  into  a  race- 
track and  place  a  $2.00  wager  at  the  machines.  The 
admission  charge  to  the  track  is  an  unfair  tax  upon 
the  poor  bettor. 
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(4)  Anti-gambling  laws  are  based  on  Puritanical  moral 
concepts  and  are  out  of  date. 

(5)  Elimination  of  corruption  among  officeholders  and 
police  officials  and  officers. 

Much  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  licensing  of  gam- 
bling operations  is  absorbed  by  the  expense  of  licensing 
and  regulation.  An  organization  must  be  established, 
either  separately  or  within  the  local  law  enforcement 
framework.  Such  an  organization  needs  personnel,  office 
space,  files,  records,  etc.  The  necessary  budget  for  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  such  a  group  runs  to  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

Nevada  is  the  only  state  now  permitting  all  tv^es 
of  gambling  under  license  throughout  the  state.  In  1949 
the  budget  for  the  town  of  Las  Vegas,  the  most  popular 
gambling  area  in  Nevada,  amounted  to  a  total  of  $1,479,- 
138.  Of  this,  only  $258,000  came  from  legalized  gam- 
bling. When  the  increased  costs  of  policing  this  town  are 
calculated  and  compared  to  a  town  of  similar  type  and 
population,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  much  of  this  added 
municipal  revenue  is  actually  absorbed  in  the  increased 
cost  of  additional  police  service.  This  is  essential  service, 
because  legalized  gambling  has  attracted  all  sorts  of  petty 
criminals,  tin-horns,  and  racketeers  to  the  town. 

The  belief  that  gang  wars  and  killings  would  be  sharply 
reduced  or  eliminated  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence 
gathered  in  recent  years.  Legalization  might  lead  to  more 
killings  and  gang  wars  on  a  scale  previously  unknown. 

Since  the  repeal  of  Prohibition,  the  control  of  gamljling 
is  an  important,  and  presently  even  a  major,  source  of  in- 
come for  the  really  big-time  racketeer.  Invariably,  two  or 
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tlirce  men  control  all  the  "action"  in  any  community  or 
locality.  In  New  York  City,  they  were  reputed  to  be  Cos- 
tello,  Lansky,  Adonis,  and  "Jimmy  Blue-eyes"  Alo.  In 
Chicago,  they  were  Fisclietti,  Guzik,  and  the  remnants  of 
the  Capone  mob,  while  the  smaller  towns  have  their 
locally  powerful  lesser  lights. 

These  men  are  smart  individuals.  Any  restrictions' 
against  issuance  of  licenses  to  persons  of  bad  character  or 
reputation  can  be  readily  evaded  by  such  persons.  The 
same  "fronts"  they  now  use  to  run  legitimate  enterprises 
could  be  utilized  to  evade  any  new  law.  The  most  strin- 
gent laws  relating  to  the  licensing  of  premises  selling  alco- 
holic beverages  now  in  effect  in  most  states  have  been 
easily  and  frequently  evaded. 

Legalized  gambling  would  be  a  tremendous  money- 
making  field,  and  licenses  would  be  sought  and  obtained 
with  every  possible  device  and  scheme.  Control  of  the  li- 
censing authority  would  be  a  sought-after  prize. 

Legalization  naturally  means  some  type  of  licensed 
horse  parlor.  Now  the  average  man  is  not  a  horse  player 
and  presently  would  not  seek  out  a  bookie  or  spend  an 
afternoon  at  the  track.  However,  with  hcensed  horse  par- 
lors making  it  convenient  for  the  average  person,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  great  many  of  them  may  start  placing  daily 
bets.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  man  who  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  the  track,  the  licensed  horse  parlor  will  accept  his  bets. 
However,  he  is  the  person  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  a 
wager. 

The  early  history  of  this  country  is  replete  with  tales  of 
lotteries.  Legal  lotteries  for  "painless"  taxation,  for  the  re- 
building of  public  buildings,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
many  churches  and  colleges,  were  part  of  the  pattern  in 
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the  building  of  the  country.  For  manv  years  the  contriving 
of  a  lottery  was  a  legal  enterprise.  Prices  were  scaled  so 
low  that  even  the  very  poor  could  participate  in  these 
lotteries.  As  the  operators  of  these  legal  lotteries  prospered, 
they  sought  more  profit  for  themselves.  Manv  became 
outright  swindlers.  By  their  abuse  of  a  legal  right  they  so 
alienated  their  patrons  and  the  general  public  that  contriv- 
ing a  lottery  was  declared  illegal. 

It  is  the  author's  belief  that  our  stringent  anti-gambling 
laws  originally  resulted  from  the  abuse  of  legal  lotteries. 
The  unfortunate  victims  soon  realized  the  folly  of  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing  and  banding  together  in 
common  protest,  they  effected  the  enactment  of  laws  de- 
signed to  prevent  others  from  being  similarly  victimized. 

Regulation  of  gambling  under  law  lends  itself  to  greater 
and  more  widespread  corruption  than  does  prohibition  un- 
der law.  For  example,  those  oflBcials  who  issue  licenses 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  the  mobster  a  favor — for  a  price. 
Competition  for  such  positions  would  be  keen,  special  in- 
ducements for  patronage  lavish,  and  the  necessity  for  such 
special  inducements  great. 

If  the  present  illegal  operator  is  caught,  he  pays  a  fine  in 
most  cases,  and  can  go  back  into  business  if  he  cares  to  as- 
sume the  risk  of  a  second  arrest.  At  the  worst,  he  risks  a 
jail  sentence,  which  is  rarely  more  than  thirty,  sixty,  or 
ninety  days.  But  if  caught  under  the  provisions  of  a  reg- 
ulatory law,  the  operator  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  license 
— a  license  that  permits  him  to  make  a  tremendous  profit. 
He's  a  ready  victim  for  extortion  by  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer or  ofiicial  seeking  a  profit. 

Those  who  wish  to  gamble  can  do  so  in  the  companv  of 
persons  with  similar  desires — and  without  the  exploitation 
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of  the  professional  l^ookmaker,  policy  operator,  or  dice  or 
card  game  operator.  These  professionals  exploit  the  person 
who  likes  to  gamble.  They  contribute  nothing,  but  they 
end  up  with  the  larger  share  of  the  money  wagered. 

Perhaps  the  answer  rests  in  the  repeal  of  all  laws  pro- 
hibiting gambling.  The  bookmaker  and  his  hke  would  then 
have  a  service.  His  players  would  seek  him  out  if  he  treated 
them  fairly,  by  giving  fair  odds  and  making  prompt  pay- 
ment of  winnings.  Many  non-criminal  individuals  would 
enter  the  business  as  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  "con- 
nection" to  secure  a  license,  no  need  of  paying  any  corrupt 
ofiBcial  to  secure  a  "Hcense"  or  a  choice  location. 

Operated  as  a  legitimate  business,  profits  would  not  be 
so  huge.  Many  persons  would  enter  this  field,  and  store- 
owners  would  utilize  it  as  a  side  fine.  This  means  that  the 
mob  would  move  into  more  lucrative  fields.  Gan<isters 
never  did  engage  in  any  low  or  medium  profit  business. 

Corruption  of  police  ofiicials  or  public  officeholders 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
"protection,"  and  no  one  pays  for  an  unnecessary  service. 

The  present  laws  minimize  gambling.  Legalizing  gam- 
bling will  not  minimize  it  but  may  result  in  as  much  cor- 
ruption and  violation  of  regulator)^  laws  as  did  Prohibition. 
The  possible  revenue  from  regulatory  laws  can  not  over- 
come the  opportunity  oflFered  the  mob  to  operate  under 
the  protection  of  law. 

At  least  repeal  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  gambling  may 
be  a  base  for  a  fresh  start.  If  it  proved  a  failure,  then 
legalization  could  be  attempted.  Failure  of  a  regulatory 
law  would  prove  that  a  return  to  suppressive  laws  is  a 
necessity.  True,  it  would  put  us  back  where  we  now  sit, 
but  perhaps  we  would  be  a  httle  wiser. 


CHAPTER    II 


ENFORCExMENT  DIFFICULTIES 


THE  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  vice 
and  gambling  is  generally  not  thoroughly  understood. 
First,  the  local  enforcement  officers  must  be  honest  in  their 
eflForts  to  suppress  vice  and  gambling  in  the  community. 
Secondly,  the  local  district  attorney  must  cooperate.  He 
must  act  as  the  "conscience"  of  the  community  law  en- 
forcement effort,  as  well  as  its  vigorous  prosecuting  agent. 
And  lastly,  the  local  judiciary  must  be  composed  of  com- 
petent men  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

Prostitution,  degeneracy  and  other  forms  of  indecency 
are  acts  committed  in  greatest  secrecy.  The  persons  who 
operate  gambling  games  do  not  seek  publicity.  Accom- 
plices, customers,  or  players  will  not  cooperate  with  police. 
Those  persons  who  control  gambling  operations  seek  the 
good-will  of  their  customers  and  capitalize  upon  the  apa- 
thy of  the  general  public. 

The  four  basic  factors  creating  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  vice  and  gambling 
are: 

(1)  Clandestine  nature  of  acts; 

(2)  Lack  of  cooperation  from  players,  customers,  etc. 
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(3)  Good-will,  and 

(4)  Public  apathy. 

CLANDESTINE   NATURE   OF   ACTS 

Most  persons  fail  to  realize  the  clandestine  nature  of  the 
acts  covered  bv  these  laws.  None,  without  some  sort  of  of- 
ficial  or  unofficial  sanction,  are  committed  in  an  open  and 
notorious  manner.  They  are  crimes  or  offenses  which  are 
not  only  committed  behind  closed  doors,  but  oftentimes 
with  a  lookout  on  guard. 

Except  when  organized  prostitution  is  encountered, 
very  few  arresting  officers  have  any  idea  of  where  they 
will  find  the  prostitute  or  how  she  "works."  She  may  find 
her  customer  by  a  pick-up  in  the  street,  or  an  encounter 
in  a  bar,  bus  or  railroad  station,  or  perhaps  a  hotel  lobby. 
She  may  work  in  a  car,  a  hotel  room,  her  own  or  some- 
one's furnished  room,  or  she  may  require  her  customers 
to  provide  the  facilities.  "Houses"  are  disappearing  fast, 
as  are  "madams"  too.  But  prostitution  is  still  with  us. 
Hidden  and  underground,  the  modern  "prossie"  is  diffi- 
cult to  apprehend. 

Degenerates  thrive  on  the  fact  that  their  acts  must  be 
committed  away  from  anyone's  view.  Onlv  the  exhibition- 
ist, the  "exposer"  seeks  to  be  seen.  All  others  hide. 

Gambling  can  be  public  or  private,  but  when  book- 
makers, policy  operators,  or  those  who  operate  gambling 
games  or  places  desire  to  keep  it  private  they  do  so  with 
great  skill.  When  these  hoodlums  operate  in  defiance  of 
honest  public  officials  and  police,  they  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  police  do  not  know  they 
are  operating,  much  less  where  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions is  located. 
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LACK    OF    COOPERATION    FROM    PLAYERS,    CUSTOMERS,    ETC. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  among  persons  who  could  help 
is  a  severe  handicap  to  the  police  in  their  effort  to  enforce 
these  laws.  The  partner  of  the  degenerate  does  not  talk 
for  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  a  criminal  charge.  The 
"John,"  the  customer  of  the  prostitute,  does  not  usually 
cooperate  unless  he  does  so  in  the  belief  that  the  prostitute 
is  responsible  for  a  venereal  infection,  or  through  fear  of 
arrest  as  an  accessory. 

The  crimes  of  degeneracy  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  increase  in  recent  years  are  those  involving  a  will- 
ing partner.  The  laws  of  most  states  make  the  "active"  par- 
ticipant the  principal  in  the  act,  and  make  the  "passive" 
partner  either  a  principal  or  an  accessory.  This  naturally 
makes  for  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  A  person  will  not  aid 
the  police  if  it  will  result  in  his  arrest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
person  he  is  aiding  the  police  to  apprehend. 

The  reverse  is  true  in  prostitution  cases.  The  active  part- 
ner in  this  case  is  usually  the  customer,  with  the  prostitute 
playing  the  physically  passive  role.  In  most  states  the  cus- 
tomer commits  no  crime  or  offense  except  possibly  adultery 
when  certain  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  basic  act 
of  prostitution  are  also  present,  but  since  adultery  as  a 
crime  is  fast  becoming  almost  a  "blue"  law,  it  can  be  dis- 
counted as  a  reason  for  the  silence  of  the  customer. 

Most  "Johns"  wall  not  aid  the  police  under  any  circum- 
stances. Even  when  they  know  that  the  prostitute  they  are 
being  questioned  about  is  the  one  responsible  for  infecting 
them  with  a  serious  venereal  disease,  they  will  still  refuse 
to  cooperate.  Silence  is  apparently  based  on  recent  inti- 
macy plus   a  "chivalrous"   desire   to   protect   a  female. 
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In  the  gambling  category,  the  horse-player  has  never 
been  equalled  for  concealing  the  identity  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  places  his  wagers.  Even  though  the  bookmaker 
may  have  been  taking  his  money  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  player  usually  refuses  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  bookie  or  any  of  the  bookie's 
employees.  Only  when  a  player  believes  he  has  been 
cheated  in  some  manner  will  he  talk  and  cooperate  with 
the  police. 

GOOD-W^LL 

Members  of  the  gambling  fraternity  consciously  seek 
"good-will," — not  only  of  their  customers,  but  also  of  their 
neighbors,  either  the  residents  or  business  people  of  the 
area  in  which  they  operate.  Many  even  seek  the  good-will 
of  families  of  their  players. 

We've  heard  from  well-authenticated  sources  of  several 
bookmakers  who  paid  the  wives  of  several  of  their  players 
a  "kick-back"  percentage  of  their  husband's  losses,  and  we 
know  personally  of  the  operator  of  one  card  game  in  a 
large  Eastern  city  who  returned  a  high  percentage  of  the 
losses  of  several  of  his  players  to  their  husbands. 

Good-will  is  secured  by  corrupting  public  oflBcials  and 
law  enforcement  officers.  Usually  the  operators  of  gam- 
bhng  spots,  bookmakers,  and  "policy"  (numbers)  opera- 
tors seek  top-level  control.  It's  a  lot  cheaper  to  pay  a  little 
more  to  a  few  men  than  it  is  to  buy  the  silence  and  cooper- 
ation of  a  great  number  of  men. 

In  some  cases  direct  contact  is  made  with  the  top  law 
enforcement  agencies.  However,  the  first  step  is  usually  to 
contact  a  local  politician  who  will  "go  along."  The  syndi- 
cate seeks  his  active  cooperation  in  furtlierance  of  their 
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eflFort  to  "open  things  up."  Once  they  have  one  or  more  of 
the  local  politicians  "in  their  pocket,"  they  try  to  get  the 
prosecutor  and  top-level  brass  of  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  "see  things  our  way."  Since  prosecutors  are 
usually  elected  oflBcials  and  since  many  police  organiza- 
tions are  pohtically  controlled,  the  prosecutor  and  the 
top  police  bosses  may  owe  their  jobs  to  some  of  the  local 
politicians  now  on  the  payroll  of  the  mob.  This  is  the  rea- 
son they  want  to  "reach"  the  politicians  first,  as  a  lever  to 
secure  acquiescence  from  the  prosecutor  and  the  police 
brass. 

If  they  are  not  successful  in  securing  an  "okay"  from  the 
top  men  in  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  agents 
of  the  syndicate  now  appeal  to  the  lower  ranks,  to  officers 
on  patrol  or  assigned  specifically  to  suppress  vice  and 
gambling. 

If  any  one  man,  or  even  a  group  of  men,  in  the  law  en- 
forcement agency  stands  in  their  way,  the  syndicate  seeks 
their  removal  or  dismissal.  If  the  politicos  will  not  "go 
along,"  they  discover  organized  opposition  shortly  before 
the  next  election  day  rolls  around.  This  opposition  is  not 
only  to  the  election,  but  also  to  the  candidacy  of  men  who 
have  refused  to  cooperate. 

The  men  seeking  to  control  gambling  operations  and  to 
secure  protection  for  such  operations,  not  only  finance 
such  opposition,  but  actively  support  it  with  strong-arm 
squads.  In  political  fights  to  guarantee  syndicate  control 
of  a  town,  they  are  ruthless.  Character  assassination  and 
physical  assaults  are  common;  homicides  are  not  un- 
known. 

During  the  course  of  the  Kefauver  Committee's  investi- 
gation into  organized  crime,  it  was  shown  in  some  cases 
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that  the  gambhng  syndicates  or  combinations  influenced 
office-holders  from  the  rank  of  governor  right  down  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  they  operated. 

These  men  want  to  make  money;  they  want  a  "wide- 
open"  town.  Faihng  that,  they  will  strive  for  a  wide-open 
area  close  to  the  town  concerned,  since  they  will  secure 
the  business  of  persons  wishing  to  gamble  in  the  vicinity, 
whether  they  are  located  in  the  town  or  on  its  outskirts.  If 
they  cannot  get  either  one,  they  accept  permission  to  oper- 
ate on  a  lesser  scale,  but  this  is  strictly  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. They  will  continue  to  strive  with  every  penny  and 
influential  friend  at  their  command  to  really  open  things 
up. 

Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  office  holders  and  law 
enforcement  officers  have  withstood  this  pressure.  Onlv  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  urban  centers  of  the  United 
States  can  be  termed  "wide-open."  A  tremendous  number 
are  continually  fighting  against  gambling  in  any  form, 
from  bingo  to  roulette. 

The  top  men  in  the  mob  or  syndicate  work  on  politi- 
cians and  office-holders  and  on  those  who  are  seeking  pub- 
lic office.  They  also  strive  to  corrupt  the  higher-ups  in  the 
law  enforcement  agency  concerned.  The  lower  ranks  of 
the  syndicate — those  who  have  to  take  the  arrests — work 
on  their  like  numbers  in  the  law  enforcement  agency. 
Briberv  prior  to  arrest  has  been  attempted  and  when  un- 
successful may  lead  to  the  offering  of  truly  tremendous 
sums  at  the  time  of  tlie  arrest. 

Entreaties  to  "pull  off"  or  "walk  out"  are  made  in  the 
first  instance,  that  is,  to  make  no  arrest  at  all,  in  return  for 
accepting  the  proffered  bribe.  When  this  fails,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  arresting  officer  take  a  substitute  in  the 
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place  of  the  person  he  has  arrested — a  "stand-in,"  a  person 
who  is  wilhng  to  take  the  arrest  in  return  for  a  fee.  "What's 
the  diflFerence? "  the  arresting  oflBcer  will  be  asked.  "You 
lock  me  up,  or  you  lock  up  somebody  else.  It's  an  arrest." 
If  the  officer  accedes,  he  is  paid  a  fee  just  as  the  stooge  is 
paid  to  take  the  arrest. 

Failing  in  such  eflForts  to  corrupt  an  arresting  officer  still 
does  not  discourage  most  of  the  small  fry,  the  runners  for 
bookies  and  policy  operators.  "Give  us  a  break."  "Make  it 
an  easy  one."  These  are  the  usual  pleas.  Even  the  small  fry 
will  oflFer  money  for  a  "break,"  for  an  "easy  one." 

The  members  of  the  so-called  gambling  fraternity  have 
money.  Theirs  is  a  well-paying  vocation.  Most  police  of- 
ficers have  little  in  the  way  of  financial  security.  If  the 
bookmaker  or  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling  hall  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  police  oflBcer  money,  and  the  police  oflBcer 
can  use  some  of  it,  then  it  is  only  the  oflBcer's  strength  of 
character  or  fear  of  future  disclosure — basically  good  com- 
mon sense — that  results  in  his  refusing  a  proflFered  bribe. 

In  some  instances,  honest  police  officers  are  softened  up 
for  the  oflFers  of  money  by  bookmakers  and  the  like  be- 
cause of  the  oflBcer's  experiences  in  local  trial  courts.  In 
some  cases,  the  prosecuting  attorney  has  been  "reached." 
In  others  the  "fix  is  in"  with  the  magistrate  or  the  judge 
himself.  Since  most  oflBcers  are  presently  suflficiently 
schooled  to  know  the  probative  value  of  their  evidence, 
they  are  fully  cognizant  when  a  case  is  "thrown  out"  on 
them — and  they  are  a  little  peeved  about  it.  They  are  also 
intelligent  enough  to  recognize  from  the  technique  used 
whether  it  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  or  the  judicial  oflBcer 
who  cooperated  with  the  defendant — for  a  fee,  or  some 
other  consideration. 
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If  the  police  officer  turned  down  a  bribe  to  bring  the  de- 
fendant before  the  bar  of  justice,  it  certainly  does  not 
stiffen  his  determination  to  remain  honest  when  he  sees 
the  defendant  released  after  his  evidence  has  been  re- 
fused or  ignored.  After  a  few  such  instances,  it  takes  a 
truly  determined  man  to  continue  to  resist  the  large  sums 
of  money  offered  in  such  cases. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  where  the  officer  again 
comes  in  contact  with  the  defendant.  Whoever  he  may 
be,  he'll  usually  start  the  conversation  by  asking  the  offi- 
cer, "You're  not  mad  about  that  one,  are  you?"  Then  he'll 
continue,  "We  beat  you  on  that  one,  but  it  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money."  In  a  minute  or  two  he'll  be  after  the  officer  again 
along  the  lines  of  "It's  money  in  your  pocket,  you're  just 
throwing  it  away.  It's  cheaper  for  us  to  do  business  with 
you.  Judges  and  D.A.'s  come  high."  We  know  of  one  po- 
lice official  who  was  told  he  owed  it  to  his  children 
to  make  a  httle  extra  money. 

As  a  group,  those  who  book  wagers  on  sports  events, 
numbers  (policy),  or  bank  dice  or  card  games,  are  in- 
telligent individuals,  not  only  highly  skilled  in  the  intri- 
cacies and  mathematics  of  their  own  field  but  masters  of 
the  applicable  phases  of  psychologv  and  keen  students 
of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Most  of  them  have 
earned  their  membership  in  the  smart  monev  group  by 
successive  stages,  from  that  of  minor  employee  to  manager 
or  top  administrator.  Only  a  very  few  have  made  money  in 
legitimate  business  or  in  criminal  operations  and  then  en- 
tered the  professional  gambling  field  with  any  success.  In 
their  daily  contact  with  players,  with  emplovees  and  with 
their  competitors  they  have  managed   to   stav  on   top. 

However,  they  are  not  persons  who  can  be  depended 
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upon.  They  are  neither  honest  nor  frank,  trustworthy  nor 
reliable.  They  specialize  in  one-quarter  truths,  half-truths, 
and  perhaps  three-quarter  truths  when  the  occasion  war- 
rants it,  but  never  the  whole  truth. 

In  attempting  to  organize  a  town  they'll  contact  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  tell  him  "We  got  the  chief  ( of  police ) ,  but 
he  wants  to  be  sure  you'll  go  along."  The  D.A.  usually 
snarls  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he'll  do  no  business,  but 
since  they  did  succeed  in  making  a  contact,  are  in  fact 
talking  to  him  about  gambling,  the  possibility  exists  that 
he  may  go  along.  He  may  have  been  hesitant  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  chief  of  police.  Now  he  need  no  longer 
hesitate.  He's  dealing  with  "Honest  John"  perhaps — a  man 
of  his  word,  a  man  whose  word  is  his  bond,  a  man  who 
now  tells  him  the  chief  of  police  is  agreeable.  Therefore, 
the  D.A.  agrees.  He'll  go  along. 

Act  I,  Scene  H  is  a  conversation  between  the  agent  of 
the  syndicate  ( Honest  John )  and  the  chief  of  police.  The 
chief  is  apparently  sticking  to  his  refusal  to  permit  gam- 
bling operations  in  his  jurisdiction.  Time  and  again  he's 
reminded:  "Look,  what  are  you  holding  out  for?  You  go- 
ing to  fight  the  D.A.?  He's  with  us." 

There  are  a  number  of  variations.  Perhaps  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  chief  or  the  D.A.  may  be  used  to  allay  the 
fears  of  lesser  ojfficeholders  or  police  officials.  It  all  depends 
on  whose  "okay"  the  gang  has  and  whose  they  are  seeking. 
Double-dealing,  double-talk,  false  promises,  lies,  and 
bribes  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  agents  of  gambling  syndi- 
cates in  their  attempts  to  secure  protection  for  the  gam- 
bling operations  of  their  mobs. 

And  what  makes  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relative  to 
gambling  even  more  diflBcult  over  a  long  period  is  that 
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public  officials  and  police  officials  must  stay  bought.  Once 
a  public  official  or  agent  of  a  law  enforcement  agency  has 
taken  mobster's  money  he  must  continue  to  take  it.  The 
only  way  out  is  to  give  up  his  job  and  seek  other  employ- 
ment, or  as  some  do,  commit  suicide  to  wipe  out  a  tragic 
blunder.  Constant  threats  of  exposure  keep  in  line  most  of 
those  who  accept  mobster's  money. 

The  beauty  of  this  from  the  mobster's  viewpoint  is  that 
public  officials  and  police  officers  need  be  won  over  just 
once.  Their  natural  reluctance  does  not  have  to  be  over- 
come time  and  time  again.  Once  they  accept  money  they 
are  on  the  pay-roll  and  they  have  to  stay  there  "or  else." 
This  means  that  the  agent  of  the  mob  can  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  honest  officials  and  police  officers  he  has  not 
been  able  to  line  up. 

While  a  judge,  district  attorney,  sheriflF  or  police  chief 
cannot  quit  on  the  mob,  the  mob  can  quit  on  him.  When 
he  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  protect  them,  then  he  is  cut 
ojff  the  pay  roll.  When  they  line  up  some  higher  authority 
and  no  longer  need  to  pay  lower  officers,  these  lower  eche- 
lons are  also  taken  from  the  pay  roll. 

One  of  the  strange  facts  about  the  ability  of  gambling 
syndicates  to  secure  protection  lies  in  the  attitude  of  many 
police  and  public  officials  towards  gambling  as  compared 
to  prostitution,  degeneracy  and  other  more  serious  crimes. 
A  judge  who  imposes  severe  sentences  for  prostitution,  de- 
generacy, burglary,  robbery,  etc.,  may  suspend  sentence 
or  even  dismiss  the  charges  against  the  offenders  charged 
with  violating  the  laws  relating  to  gambling.  A  district  at- 
torney who  prosecutes  with  great  vigor  almost  all  those 
arrested  will  be  found  to  slack  off  in  certain  cases — those 
concerned  with  gambling.  This  is  also  true  of  some  police 
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officers.  One  who  would  knock  you  down  if  you  suggested 
he  did  "business"  with  burglars  will  make  excuses  to  jus- 
tify accepting  money  from  bookmakers. 

The  fact  that  gambling  is  legal  in  one  state,  legal  under 
local  option  in  another,  and  legal  within  the  confines  of 
race-tracks  in  many  states  where  pari-mutuel  betting  is 
permitted,  is  the  major  factor  in  creating  this  attitude  in 
the  minds  of  both  public  officials  and  police.  The  fact  that 
respectable,  hard-working  people  gamble  contributes  to 
this  attitude  also.  They  rationalize  that  gambling  is  not 
bad  in  and  of  itself.  Therefore,  money  from  those  con- 
cerned with  gambling  is  not  a  "dirty"  dollar,  but  an  "hon-^ 
est"  one. 

Prostitutes  cannot  buy  protection  as  readily  as  those 
who  operate  gambling  games.  They  do  not  have  either  the 
money  or  the  contacts  that  the  large  gambling  mobs  may 
have.  However,  when  a  gambling  syndicate  becomes  in- 
terested in  organizing  prostitution,  then  it  may  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  line  up  protection  for  the  prostitutes 
controlled  by  the  mob.  Only  in  a  few  cities  is  organized 
prostitution  receiving  protection  of  any  kind.  Protection 
for  prostitutes  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

PUBLIC   APATHY 

The  major  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to 
gamliling  is  the  attitude  of  the  general  public. 

When  a  young  girl  of  six  is  assaulted  and  bestially  at- 
tacked, the  pohce  officer  does  have  the  general  public  on 
his  team  in  the  eflFort  to  apprehend  the  sex  maniac  respon- 
sible. When  it  is  discovered  that  several  boys  have  been 
taught  unnatural  sex  acts,  the  pubhc  is  solidly  behind  the 
police  in  their  efforts  to  identify  and  arrest  the  degenerate 
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adult  responsible  in  such  a  case.  So  also  with  any  major 
crime  of  violence.  And  with  public  support  and  coopera- 
tion, it  is  amazing  how  police  efficiency  is  increased. 

However,  it's  another  story  on  prostitution.  Some  of 
those  who  pay  the  loudest  lip  service  in  support  of  the  po- 
hce  turn  out  to  be  regular  customers  of  the  girls. 

And  it's  still  anotlier  tale  when  it  comes  to  gambling. 
Support  is  present  only  in  extreme  cases  where  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  has  been  unearthed,  not  on  an  everyday  basis. 
In  isolated  instances  crime  commissions  of  pubhc  spirited 
citizens  and  the  press  have  performed  yeoman  service  in 
overcoming  public  apathy  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER    III 


HORSE  AND  SPORTS  GAMBLING 


THE  ancient  sport  of  improving  the  breed,  horse  rac- 
ing, is  still  the  most  popular  sport  for  bookmakers  and 
players.  Running  it  a  close  second  in  player  popularity  in 
recent  years  is  sports  gambling — baseball,  football,  and 
basketball.  Because  of  the  more  sizable  sums  wagered  in 
sports  betting,  it  is  fast  becoming  the  largest  gambhng 
pastime  in  terms  of  total  amount  of  money  wagered.  Pool- 
sellers,  those  who  sell  cards  or  tickets  on  baseball  or  foot- 
ball games,  add  to  the  popularity  of  sports  betting  as  well 
as  to  the  total  amount  of  money  wagered. 

BOOKMAKERS 

Bookmakers  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  those  persons 
grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  professional  gam- 
blers. While  they  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  accept- 
ing bets,  they  are  not  in  the  business  of  risking  their 
money.  Like  an  operator  of  a  legitimate  business,  they 
seek  to  make  money  without  risking  serious  losses. 

A  bookmaker,  or  "bookie"  as  he  is  commonly  called,  ac- 
cepts bets  from  his  customers.  If  they  win,  he  pays  them  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  If  they  lose,  he  pockets  the  amount 
of  their  bets.  Bookies  are  business  people.  Their  purpose 
in  accepting  such  bets  is  to  make  money — and  they  do 
make  it. 

27 
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A  bookmaker  usually  specializes  in  either  horse  or 
sports  bets,  although  a  great  number  do  take  both  kinds 
of  bets.  A  rebellion  appears  to  have  taken  place  among 
the  players.  Many  of  them  will  take  their  horse  business 
elsewhere  if  their  favorite  bookie  will  not  accept  their 
sports  bets.  This  puts  many  a  small  bookmaker  at  a  disad- 
vantage, requiring  him  to  add  one  or  more  persons  to  his 
payroll  and  to  increase  his  contacts  for  securing  the  "line" 
and  "laying  oflF"  his  sports  bets.  It  also  increases  the  num- 
ber of  daily  working  hours  of  a  bookie.  The  total  effect  of 
this  new  prominence  of  sports  betting  is  to  increase  the 
police  officer's  opportunity  to  make  arrests  because  of: 

( 1 )  Greater  play.  Increased  number  of  visits  or  calls  be- 
tween bookie  and  players,  and  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  daily  working  hours  give  the  police  a  better 
opportunity  to  observe  action  over  a  longer  period. 

(2)  Increase  in  the  number  of  runners  (employees 
of  bookmakers)  adds  to  possibility  of  disclosure 
through  observation  of  activities. 

(3)  Spread  of  contacts  leads  to  "clean-up"  arrests,  (ar- 
rests made  of  smaller  operators  when  one  large  op- 
erator is  arrested,  the  smaller  operators  being  dis- 
closed through  an  investigation  of  the  big-time 
operator. ) 

HORSE   BETTING 

Handbooks 

A  bookmaker  who  accepts  wagers  on  horses  will  do  so 
in  several  ways.  He  will  accept  them  from  his  customers 
on  the  street,  or  will  visit  them  at  their  residences  or  places 
of  business  to  pick  them  up.  This  is  a  handbook. 
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He  will  also  accept  them  in  a  fixed  inside  location  from 
customers  who  come  in,  leave  a  memorandum  of  their 
wagers  and  depart  without  delay.  This  is  also  a  handbook, 
but  one  operating  from  a  "spot." 

Horse-Rooms 

When  the  operator  of  the  fixed  inside  location  permits 
his  players  to  remain  therein,  has  an  apparatus  or  device 
for  obtaining  results  of  each  race,  and  pays  off  and  accepts 
wagers  from  race  to  race,  then  he  is  operating  a  "horse- 
room"  or  "horse-parlor."  Such  horse-rooms  may  be  very 
elaborate,  having  blackboards  showing  the  horses,  jock- 
eys, and  probable  odds,  as  well  as  a  cashier's  cage  in  some 
instances.  Many  will  have  up  to  60  to  100  players  present 
at  one  time. 

Bookmakers  favor  horse-rooms.  As  they  put  it,  "Once  a 
player  is  in,  you  'got'  him."  In  other  words,  once  he  places 
his  first  bet  in  a  horse-room,  he  usually  doesn't  leave  until 
he  has  lost  all  his  money  or  until  the  last  race  is  over. 

Wire-Rooms 

When  no  players  are  permitted  inside  a  location,  but  a 
telephone  is  utilized  to  accept  bets,  then  such  a  set-up  is 
known  as  a  "wire-room."  The  players,  employees  or  agents 
of  the  bookmaker  are  given  a  telephone  number  and  all 
business,  except  the  actual  pay-off  or  collection  of  moneys, 
is  transmitted  over  the  wire.  The  player  calls  a  number. 
When  it  is  answered,  he  places  his  bet.  "This  is  Joe.  Give 
me  25  to  win  on  Golden  Dream  in  the  2nd  at  Tropical." 
The  writer  will  verify  the  bet:  "Golden  Dream,  25,  win, 
you  got  it."  And  that's  all  there  is  to  the  conversation. 
When  a  runner  or  small  spot  operator  calls  the  wire-room, 
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many  more  bets  are  placed,  but  they  too  are  recorded 
with  amazing  speed. 

New  players  are  required  to  put  up  money  in  advance — 
a  deposit  of  $50  usually.  This  is  another  device  to  "hold" 
the  player.  The  book  doesn't  pay  off  until  the  player  is  well 
ahead,  and  then  he  suggests  playing  against  the  balance. 

Organization 

A  breakdown  of  bookmaking  activities  by  location 
would  be: 

(1)  Street  (any  outside  location,  or  partly  outside  and 
partly  inside  "beat" — a  route  or  series  of  stops) 

(2)  Spot  (a  fixed  inside  location) 

(3)  Horse-room  (same  as  a  spot,  but  players  permitted 
to  linger) 

(4)  Wire-room  (all  wagers  accepted  over  a  telephone  or 
telephones ) . 

Essentially  all  bookmakers  operate  "hand-books,"  but 
not  all  those  who  accept  bets  are  truly  bookmakers.  The 
bookmaker  may  be  more  than  one  person.  Not  infre- 
quently, in  a  large,  well-organized  set-up,  the  bookmaker 
may  be  a  syndicate  or  combination  of  several  men,  or  sev- 
eral groups  of  men.  And  the  person  who  actually  accepts 
the  money  and  wagers  may  be  only  an  employee  or  a  per- 
son working  on  a  percentage  basis. 

A  single  person  may  work  any  one  of  the  above  loca- 
tions, or  a  combination  of  them  all.  One  man  who  worked 
for  himself  held  his  own  slips,  just  laying-off  to  balance  his 
books,  worked  a  street  location  from  9:00  p.m.  to  about 
midnight,  paying  off  the  day's  bets  or  collecting  in  some 
cases.  Then,  early  the  next  morning,  about  10:00  to  11:00 
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A.M.,  he  worked  a  "spot"  in  the  lobby  of  an  oflBce  building 
until  just  before  the  first  race  at  the  nearest  local  track. 
Then  he  transferred  his  operations  to  a  "horse-room"  in 
the  ninth  floor  hallway  of  the  same  building.  When  his 
players  left  for  home,  he  also  departed,  to  a  nearby  tele- 
phone where  he  operated  a  "wire-room"  for  late  horse 
races  and  basketball,  hockey,  and  night  baseball  when  in 
season.  At  9:00  p.m.,  he  left  for  his  street  location. 

However,  it  is  usually  a  combination  of  persons  working 
together  that  operates  a  handbook,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  horse-room,  and  sometimes  even  with 
a  wire-room  to  round  out  their  set-up. 

A  substantial  bookmaker,  well  established  in  his  com- 
munity, will  operate  two  or  three  street  locations  through 
runners.  The  same  man  may  put  an  employee  to  work 
picking  up  money  and  slips  in  a  small  "spot,"  and  a  "sheet- 
writer"  or  two  in  a  horse-room.  In  addition,  he  will  pro- 
vide personnel  to  act  as  look-outs,  or  possibly  as  messen- 
gers. If  a  wire-room  is  operated  in  addition,  it  requires  the 
employment  of  a  "writer,"  usually  an  employee. 

Runners  and  operators  of  spots  or  horse-rooms  may  be 
independent  operators.  Independents  work  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  usually  5%  of  the  gross  amount  bet,  "hot  or  cold" 
(win  or  lose),  or  anywhere  from  30%  to  50%  of  the  net 
profits,  with  fines  and  other  incidentals  being  subtracted 
from  the  gross  profits.  A  closer  percentage  is  figured  when 
the  book  to  whom  the  independent  turns  in  his  "business" 
pays  all  fines  and  other  operating  expenses.  This  reduces 
the  independent  to  an  employee  of  the  book,  an  employee 
operating  on  a  commission  basis,  but  one  usually  with  a 
fixed  drawing  account  in  the  event  there  is  no  percentage 
of  wirmings  to  be  paid  on  his  business. 
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However,  an  independent  can  quit  any  book  and  take 
his  business  elsewhere.  An  independent  runner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  spot  or  horse-room  with  good  steady  customers 
can  demand  a  hke  deal  in  percentage  from  any  book- 
maker in  his  town,  or  from  one  in  a  nearby  community. 
His  "play"  or  "business"  is  a  commodity  he  can  peddle  as 
he  sees  fit,  unless  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  be- 
come mixed  up  with  a  syndicate  or  combination. 

In  recent  years,  since  the  repeal  of  Prohibition,  many 
gangsters  have  moved  in  on  the  ordinary  bookmakers,  and 
in  many  instances  have  organized  them  into  tight  little 
combinations,  or  syndicates.  No  independent  quits  these 
outfits.  They  are  run  by  the  "sheet"  men — men  with  long 
criminal  records,  ranging  from  felonious  assault  to  kid- 
napping, and  sometimes  encompassing  a  total  of  30  to 
40  arrests.  "Muscle,"  from  assault  to  homicide,  is  used  to 
keep  the  play  of  aJBBliated  runners  and  operators  of  spots. 
In  some  instances  an  independent  operator  has  been 
coolly  informed:  "You're  through.  Get  out."  One  of  the 
mob  would  then  be  installed  in  his  place  of  business. 

Independent  operators  of  spots  or  horse  rooms  who  turn 
in  to  a  large  bookmaker  on  a  percentage  basis  may  employ 
several  runners  of  their  own,  usually  on  a  salary  and  com- 
mission basis,  but  sometimes  solely  on  a  regular  runner's 
commission.  They  may  also  employ  sheet- writers  and  look- 
outs as  well.  These  latter  two  are  on  a  straight  salary  basis, 
as  are  the  writers  in  wire-rooms.  The  look-out  is  in  the 
lower  echelon  of  employees,  earning  approximately  $50 
per  week.  The  sheet-writer  is  usually  paid  about  $100 
weekly,  while  the  wire-room  writer  is  top  man  at  $150  a 
week. 
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A  resume  of  the  organizational  set-up  includes: 

( 1 )  Runners — may  be  bookmaker,  independent  opera- 
tor, or  employee  of  either. 

(2)  Operator  of  spot  or  horse-room — usually  one  of  sev- 
eral locations  operated  by  a  well-established  book- 
maker or  independent;  sometimes  employee  of 
either. 

(3)  Wire-room  writer 
Sheet- writer   (horse-room) 
Look-outs  >  employees 
Messengers,  other  clerks 
and  "stooges" 

(4)  Bookmaker — one  man,  or  a  partnership;  sometimes  a 
syndicate  or  combination  of  several  men,  or  in  real 
large  set-ups,  a  combine  of  several  groups  of  men 
( mobs ) . 

The  plainclothes  officer  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  intricacy  of  a  bookmaking  operation.  He  not  only  must 
know  what  to  look  for,  but  must  realize  the  exact  position 
in  the  general  set-up  of  each  person  observed,  encoun- 
tered, or  arrested  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  in  order 
that  the  investigation  may  be  fully  developed. 

It's  a  sad  case  when  a  police  officer  reports  that  he  has 
arrested  a  bookmaker  when  in  fact  he  has  arrested  a  run- 
ner, and  inside  of  a  few  minutes,  or  an  hour  at  the  most, 
the  bookie  has  someone  else  substituting  for  the  runner. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  runner  be  arrested,  but  it  should 
also  be  realized  that  additional  investigation  mav  vield 
valuable  data  as  to  the  identity  and  location  of  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  he  turns  in  his  business. 
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Methods  of  Operation 

While  it  is  far  from  being  a  standardized  organization, 
every  individual  concerned  in  a  bookmaking  operation 
conducts  his  phase  of  the  business  in  a  highly  uniform 
manner.  Bets  are  written  on  slips  or  sheets  in  a  certain 
manner.  Pay-offs  are  the  same  throughout  the  country. 
Each  taker  of  bets  guards  against  past-posting  by  time 
bets,  and  each  bookmaker  lays-oflF  when  his  book  is  not 
balanced.  And  each  bookmaker's  bookie  (lay-off  book  or 
commission  man)  balances  his  book  by  placing  come- 
back money  in  the  pari-mutuel  machines  when  possible. 

Slips 

Wagers  on  horses  are  based  on  some  horse  winning, 
or  placing  second  or  third  in  a  race.  In  track  parlance 
these  are  win,  place,  and  show  respectively. 

When  a  player  makes  out  his  own  slip,  he'll  show  his 
preference  by  naming  the  horse,  then  writing  the  amount 
he  desires  to  wager,  and  whether  win,  place,  or  show.  In  a 
few  instances,  this  may  be  shown  as  "2-W"  for  $2.00  to 
win,  "2-P"  or  "2-S"  for  $2.00  to  place  or  show  respec- 
tively. 

However,  the  system  in  more  general  use  is  the  three- 
place  system.  Directly  opposite  the  name  of  the  horse,  the 
player  inserts  a  numeral  showing  the  amount  of  his  bet.  If 
he  is  placing  a  win  bet  he  places  two  zeros  after  this  figure, 
separating  the  number  and  the  zeros  with  dashes.  If  it  is 
a  place  bet,  he'll  preface  the  amount  with  a  zero  and  fol- 
low it  with  a  zero,  separating  each  with  a  dash.  If  he  is 
placing  a  show  bet,  it  would  read:  zero,  dash,  zero,  dash, 
and  then  the  amount  of  the  wager.  For  instance,  $2.00  to 
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The  betting  slip  shown  above  is  truly  a  "Bookie's  Delight."  This 
player,  "O.K."  bets  two  horses  in  each  of  three  races,  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th.  He  bets  $1  each,  then  plays  three  more  horses  on  "if" 
bets— (if  the  first  horse  wins,  the  amounts  indicated  on  the  slip 
will  be  bet  on  the  second  horse  from  the  winnings  of  the  first)— 
and  then  he  plays  them  all  over  again  by  marking  his  slip  "B.B." 
indicating  a  play  known  as  either  "back  to  back"  or  "reverse."  The 
amount  bet  on  the  first  horses  indicated  for  each  race  will  be  bet 
again  if  the  second  horse  shown  wins  sufficient  money  for  the  player 
to  do  so.  By  some  sleight  of  mind  known  only  to  astute  bookies 
he  accepts  such  a  bet  for  a  face  value  of  $6  (numeral  in  circle  at 
top  right).  If  it  ever  "hit",  the  player  would  win  a  small  fortune, 
but  the  cross  play  militates  against  his  winnings  and  the  money  won 
on  one  or  two  horses  is  dissipated  in  the  bets  indicated  for  the 
others.  This  is  a  "time"  bet  as  shown  by  the  "T1258,"  indicating 
the  bet  was  made  at  12:58.  The  six  sets  of  initials  at  the  left  (F.Gr.) 
indicate  the  track,  in  this  case  the  Fair  Grounds. 
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win  would  be  written:  "2-0-0,"  and  $2.00  to  place  would 
be:  "0-2-0,"  with  $2.00  to  show  reading:  "0-0-2." 

Such  slips  also  contain  some  identification  of  the  player 
in  order  that  the  bookmaker  will  know  whom  to  pay  in  the 
event  it  is  a  winning  wager. 

Many  players  wish  to  play  rather  involved  bets.  This 
cannot  be  done  at  a  track  in  the  pari-mutuel  machines, 
but  can  be  accomplished  when  betting  with  a  bookmaker. 
In  fact,  with  an  outlay  of  $2.00  to  $4.00  with  his  slip  a 
player  may  secure  up  to  $20  or  $25  worth  of  "action"  by 
"if-ing"  his  bets  or  by  playing  "round-robins"  or  "par- 
lays." 

When  the  names  of  two  horses  on  a  slip  are  separated 
by  the  word  "if,"  it  signifies  that  the  amount  opposite  the 
second  horse's  name  will  be  wagered  only  if  the  first  horse 
with  which  it  is  coupled  wins,  places,  or  shows  as  bet.  If 
marked  "B  to  B"  or  "reverse,"  then  tlie  amounts  wagered 
and  won  on  each  horse  are  bet  upon  the  other  horse  with 
which  it  is  coupled. 

A  "round  robin"  (R.R.)  indicates  the  player  wishes  to 
select  from  three  to  six  horses,  each  running  in  a  different 
race,  and  bet  upon  them  in  a  combination  of  two-horse 
parlays.  The  number  of  two-horse  parlays  for  the  number 
played  in  a  round  robin  are: 
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The  usual  round  robin  consists  of  three  or  four  horses. 
In  a  three-horse  round  robin  each  horse  is  teamed  with 
one  of  the  others  selected.  Horse  No.  1  would  be  teamed 
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This  slip  has  all  the  favorable  points  of  evidence  necessary  to 
aid  in  convicting  the  person  possessing  it.  Found  with  forty  other 
slips,  fifteen  of  them  bearing  the  "x  x  x"  marking,  it  shows  the 
names  of  horses  scheduled  to  run  on  the  day  of  the  arrest,  the 
amounts  wagered,  and  the  player's  identity.  The  amount  wagered 
is  a  total  of  $15,  a  $5  win  "round  robin,"  clearly  indicated  by  the 
"5  W  R  R"  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  slip,  as  well  as  the 
bookmaker's  total,  the  "15"  in  the  circle  at  the  bottom.  The  player's 
identity  is  shown  by  the  "W"  at  the  extreme  bottom. 

Questioning  of  the  prisoner  revealed  that  one  of  his  runners 
used  the  "x  x  x"  mark  to  identify  the  shps  of  his  players. 
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in  two  parlays  with  horses  No.  2  and  3  respectively,  and 
horse  No.  2  would  be  teamed  in  one  parlay  with  horse 
No.  3.  In  the  slip  illustrated  the  player  has  placed  a  $5 
win  round  robin  on  horses  named  Send  Off,  Chance  Brass, 
and  Scipio.  He  must  give  the  bookmaker  or  his  agent  a 
total  of  $15  as  he  has  $5  on  each  of  three  two-horse  par- 
lays: (1)  Send  Off  and  Chance  Brass,  (2)  Send  OflF  and 
Scipio,  and  (3)  Chance  Brass  and  Scipio. 

In  a  four-horse  round  robin  the  same  horse  is  bet  upon 
three  times  in  combination  with  the  other  horses  selected 
in  six  two-horse  parlays:  (1)  A  and  B,  (2)  A  and 
C,  (3)  A  and  D,  (4)  B^and  C,  (5)  B  and  D,  and  (6)  C 
and  D. 

Round  robins  can  be  placed  for  either  win,  place,  or 
show,  but,  like  any  parlay,  both  horses  in  each  parlay 
must  place  as  played. 

A  "parlay"  is  written  by  putting  the  names  of  tlie  horses 
together  and  facing  them  with  a  bracket  showing  the 
amount  to  be  wagered.  A  $2  parlay  means  that  the  first 
horse  has  $2  riding,  the  second  has  whatever  the  first 
paid  for  the  initial  $2  bet,  and  the  third  and  successive 
horses,  if  any,  have  the  winnings  of  the  previous  winners 
in  the  parlay  riding  on  them. 

Some  books  set  a  limit  on  accepting  parlays;  manv  wel- 
come them  as  "sucker"  bets.  In  almost  all  cases,  however, 
the  amount  of  the  odds  on  any  parlay,  or  "dream"  bet — 
several  "ifs,"  reverses  and  round-robins — is  Umited  and 
"show"  parlays  are  generally  refused. 

Sheets 

Sheet-writers  in  horse-rooms  may  write  the  oral  play 
given  them  by  a  player  on  a  slip.  Sometimes  it  is  in 
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duplicate  so  the  player  may  have  a  receipt  and  record  of 
his  bet,  or  it  may  be  written  on  sheets  having  columns 
for  the  race,  the  track,  the  name  of  the  horse,  and  win, 
place,  and  show.  Such  a  sheet  is  headed  with  the  name  of 
the  player  and  is  used  when  the  player  carries  an  account, 
or  is  ahead  of  the  book.  It  is  also  used  in  horse-rooms 
where  they  do  not  like  to  handle  each  bet  as  a  separate 
transaction. 

These  "tally"  sheets,  available  in  pad  form  and  known 
as  "Jersey"  pads,  are  also  used  in  wire-rooms.  They  are 
particularly  suited  to  telephone  use  because  a  bookie  does 
not  usually  reveal  a  telephone  number  to  a  small  player, 
but  only  to  players  who  wager  a  considerable  sum  daily, 
betting  from  race  to  race  as  the  day  progresses.  They  also 
help  in  handling  a  runner's  business.  Many  times  a  runner 
cannot  deliver  his  slips  to  the  bookie  before  each  race. 
Therefore,  to  get  action  he  must  call  them  in.  It's  not  con- 
sidered good  business  to  let  a  runner  hold  the  slips — "the 
work" — after  race  time  as  the  temptation  may  be  very 
strong  to  slip  in  a  winning  bet,  or  take  out  a  losing  one, 
and  pocket  the  money. 

A  running  tally  is  kept  on  these  sheets  of  all  play  in  a 
wire-room  so  that  bets  either  beyond  the  deposit  or  credit 
of  the  customer  will  not  be  accepted.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  each  customer's  and  runner's  sheet  is  totaled  and 
marked  either  "Pay"  or  "Col"  with  a  specified  amount. 
This  means  the  book  pays  out  or  collects  that  amount,  or 
carries  it  over  to  the  next  day's  business. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  type  of  sheets  used  in 
wire-rooms  also  indicates  the  involved  nature  of  the  bets 
placed  on  horses.  The  first  bet  is  really  involved:  $1  to 
win  on  Furbelow,  then  a  $2  daily-double  on  Furbelow 
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and  Engarp,  (the  two  check  marks  are  the  same  as  ditto 
marks,  but  cannot  be  as  easily  erased  as  a  ditto  mark )  and 
a  $2  place  and  a  $2  show  parlay  on  the  same  horses 
(reads:  "Above  2  Par"). 

Further  down  on  the  sheet  is  a  $1  win  round  robin 
(marked:  "1  R.R."),  in  reality  a  parlay  with  a  total  of 
$3  being  wagered. 

The  final  horse  bet  shown  is  a  $1  "if"  bet  in  "reverse" 
with  a  total  of  $2  being  wagered.  Ground  Fog  has  a  $1 
win  bet  on  him,  and  if  he  wins  $2  of  the  winnings  will 
be  bet  on  Choralier.  Choralier,  in  turn,  has  a  $1  bet  on  him 
to  win,  and  if  he  does  win,  then  $2  of  the  winnings  will 
be  bet  on  Ground  Fog. 

In  the  basketball  wager,  the  bookie  has  bet  $100 
against  the  player's  $110  and  has  given  the  player 
seven  points  on  Washington  (plus  7).  The  player  who 
selected  Southern  California  (So.  CaUf.)  had  to  give  the 
book  7/2  points  (minus  7/2). 


SHEET  USED  IN  WIRE-ROOMS 

This  sheet  is  from  the  wire-room  of  a  bookmaker  who  catered 
to  low-salaried  employees  of  a  large  factory.  Note  the  $1  daily 
double  bets  in  contrast  to  the  $100  sports  bets. 

This  man  made  a  fortune  from  his  $1  horse  bets,  but  ended 
up  almost  broke  as  the  result  of  being  clipped  on  several  basketball 
"dumpers"— fixed  games.  The  habit  of  never  laying-off  ("Who  has 
to  lay  off  $1  parlays?")  resulted  in  holding  several  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  bets  on  basketball  games— and  with  disastrous 
results. 

Incidentally,  he  never  trusted  his  employees.  That's  the  reason 
there  are  no  blank  lines  between  bets  on  this  sheet.  He  feared  his 
own  clerks  might  past-post  him  in  collusion  with  some  player. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  bookie  not  only  maintained 
his  10%  vigorish,  $100  to  $110  bets,  but  also  spread  his 
points  a  full  point  ( one-half  point  either  way ) .  Since  the 
team  scores  are  recorded  only  in  full  points,  he  has  this 
half-point  advantage  which  guarantees  him  against  a  tie 
score. 

Pay-Off  Slips 

A  small  paper  showing  the  names  of  the  players  and 
the  amounts  to  be  paid,  or  in  some  instances  collected,  is 
prepared  for  the  pay-olf.  This  is  the  pay-off  slip. 

If  there  is  a  beef  about  the  accuracy  of  the  amount,  the 
bookmaker  has  to  return  to  his  sheets  or  perhaps  question 
the  writer  who  wrote  the  bet.  If  a  runner  or  operator  of  a 
spot  accepted  a  player's  slip,  then  that  slip  is  checked  in 
the  event  of  a  claim.  Otherwise,  the  players  are  paid  the 
amounts  shown  on  the  pay-off  slip,  or  in  rarer  instances 
amounts  shown  to  be  owing  are  collected. 

Time  Bets 

In  order  to  prevent  unjust  claims  and  a  practice 
known  as  "  past-posting,"  the  runner  or  writer  who 
accepts  a  bet  from  a  player  at  or  close  to  the  sched- 
uled post  time,  will  make  a  "time"  bet  of  it.  He  will  tell  the 
player:  "It's  too  late.  The  race  should  go  off  at  1: 15  and  it's 
1:16  now."  If  the  player  insists,  the  bet  is  accepted  but 
"timed" — marked  right  on  the  slip  or  sheet — "As  of  1 :  16," 
"Time-l:16."  If  the  published  post  time  is  1: 16  or  later,  the 
bet  is  in.  If  it  is  earlier,  then  the  bet  is  off,  and  the  money 
is  returned  to  the  player. 
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Odds 

Most  books  give  track  odds,  with  a  limit  of  from 
20  or  30  to  1.  It  is  possible  for  a  small  sum,  usually  from 
5%  to  10%,  to  "insure"  a  bet  for  full  track  odds.  On  unin- 
sured bets,  only  the  book's  limit  will  be  paid.  In  the  case 
of  parlays,  or  involved  bets  with  a  small  outlay  of  cash  on 
the  part  of  the  player  but  with  a  much  larger  amount  of 
"action,"  the  books  pay  whatever  they  have  established 
as   the   limit   on   such   bets. 

Only  when  a  bookie  is  working  directly  at  a  track  and 
competing  with  the  pari-mutuel  machines  is  there  any 
variance  with  these  odds.  In  such  cases,  the  odds  are  set 
at  the  time  of  the  wager.  In  this  way  a  large  bettor  can 
usually  secure  track  odds  of  the  moment.  These  are  highly 
desirable  odds  for  such  a  bettor  because  if  he  plays  a 
large  sum  in  the  machines  it  wiU  drive  the  odds  down  by 
the  size  of  his  wager. 

Laying-Off 

Prior  to  each  race  the  boss  book,  or  his  most  trusted 
agent,  reviews  what  they  have  booked  on  each  race  and 
each  horse.  If  any  bet  or  combination  of  bets  stand  to 
over-balance  the  remainder  of  the  play,  then  the  book 
decides  he  cannot  handle  it  alone  and  he  lays-off  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  other  bookmakers  or  to  a  commission  man 
or  bookmaker's  bookie. 

Infrequently,  it  is  found  that  five  or  six  bookies  of  the 
same  approximate  size  will  have  an  agreement  to  lay-oflF 
with  one  another.  This  is  known  as  "spreading  the  play." 

Most  frequently  a  professional  bookmaker's  bookie,  or 
commission  man  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  has  to  be 
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used.  Such  individuals  discount  the  bet.  The  amount  of 
the  discount  (commission)  varies  with  the  horse  and  the 
amount  of  the  bet. 

Coj7ie-back  Money 

The  book  who  accepts  lay-oflF  bets  is  a  speciahst.  He 
is  an  expert  at  figuring  odds  and  percentages.  Not  only 
does  he  discount  the  bet  at  its  source,  thus  earning  a  sub- 
stantial commission  on  the  transaction,  but  he  also  strives 
to  "cover."  Since  he  cannot  lay-off  himself,  he  must  resort 
to  some  other  expedient. 

With  the  advent  of  pari-mutuel  betting,  the  book- 
maker's bookie  has  evolved  a  system  of  sending  money  to 
the  track  to  be  bet  on  the  horse  upon  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted lay-off  bets.  Such  an  operation  involves  a  complex 


This  sheet  posed  a  problem  for  the  plainclothes  officer  making 
the  arrest.  It  represents  12  bets  on  horses  from  a  total  of  19 
players. 

The  writer  in  the  wireroom  where  it  was  seized  was  Chinese. 
He  wrote  the  identities  of  the  players  in  his  native  language  (readily 
legible  at  the  top  of  each  group  of  figures)  and  so  also  the  track, 
the  first  figure  or  letter  on  each  line. 

However,  since  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  Chinese  characters  to 
properly  designate  the  strange  names  given  race  horses  in  this 
country,  the  post  position  number  as  shown  on  the  scratch  sheet 
for  the  day  concerned  was  used  in  place  of  a  name.  This  is  the 
third  numeral  on  each  line. 

The  second  numeral  on  each  line  indicates  what  race  the  horse 
is  running  in,  and  the  three  final  numerals  the  amounts  wagered 
on  the  horse  to  place  either  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd.  This  is  evident  in 
the  right-hand  column,  555  indicating  $5  to  win,  $5  to  place,  and 
$5  to  show,  an  "across  the  board"  bet. 
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oiiianization  with  excellent  methods  of  communication, 
but  it  does  exist.  In  fact,  at  least  one  track  carried  a  credit 
account  (no  cash  transactions)  for  a  large  Eastern  book- 
maker, with  each  bet  registering  on  the  general  pari- 
mutuel  tally. 

The  money  so  played  is  known  as  "come-back"  money 
because  it  is  money  placed  on  a  horse  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  the  horse  wins,  the  odds  will  be  proportionately  less 
than  they  were  prior  to  the  placing  of  the  bet,  guarantee- 
ing the  bookmaker's  bookie  a  lower  figure  to  pay  off  be- 
cause of  the  lowered  odds.  At  the  same  time,  his  bet  will 
pay  him  the  track  odds  on  the  amount  he  wagered  in  the 
machines.  In  the  event  the  horse  loses,  then  no  pay-off 
is  necessary  and  the  flat  fee  earned  in  discounting  the 
bet  more  than  covers  the  loss  of  the  amount  wagered. 

Basically  it  is  insurance,  with  the  legal  pari-mutuel  ma- 
chines acting  as  an  insurer  against  bookmakers  losing  too 
much  money. 

Past-posting 

This  is  the  art — and  it  is  one — of  being  able  to  place  a 
bet  other  than  a  time  bet  on  a  certain  horse  after  that 
horse  has  won. 

It's  a  carefully  guarded  trade  secret  of  a  few  smart  op- 
erators, but  it  involves  a  confederate  at  the  track,  a  tele- 
phone or  signal  set-up  or  both  from  the  track  to  the  man 
who  is  to  place  the  bet.  And  it  requires  a  bookmaker  who 
has  not  been  the  \dctim  of  past-posters  for  some  time  and 
has,  therefore,  grown  careless. 
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Beards 

Similar  to  a  lay-oflF  bookmaker  is  a  person  who  places 
bets  for  others — a  beard.  He  also  works  on  a  flat  fee  basis, 
but  one  that  varies  with  the  amount  he  is  to  wager,  and 
exactly  how  "hot"  the  horse  may  be. 

In  some  instances  a  bookmaker  may  be  unable  to  lay- 
off his  bets  through  regular  channels.  Perhaps  everyone  is 
over-loaded  on  a  certain  horse.  Again,  a  few  sharp  oper- 
ators may  want  to  bet  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  not  want 
such  a  fact  to  be  self-evident.  If  bet  in  the  machines  it  will 
drive  the  odds  down,  and  if  bet  with  one  or  two  book- 
makers, the  "sharpies"  would  have  to  take  bargain  odds  to 
get  the  bet  in. 

The  beard  is  employed  in  either  case.  The  bookie  tele- 
phones him,  tells  him  the  name  of  the  horse,  and  asks 
what  he  thinks  he  can  handle.  Then,  in  the  guise  of  an 
ordinary  bettor,  the  beard  places  as  much  as  he  can  on  the 
horse  and  before  race  time  he  informs  the  book  or  the 
sharpies  of  the  amount  he  has  been  able  to  get  down.  The 
book  or  the  group  of  sharpies  may  use  from  five  to  twenty 
beards. 

"Beards"  are  so  called  because  they  are  not  known  to 
their  regular  bookmakers  as  agents  of  smart  operators. 
They  hide  behind  the  appearance  and  actions  of  a  nor- 
mal player  as  a  man  would  wear  a  false  beard  to  hide  his 
identity.  Their  effectiveness  would  be  ruined  if  they  ap- 
peared to  be  what  they  really  are.  They  usually  play  fairly 
steadily  with  several  bookmakers  so  that  they  will  have 
someone  to  play  with  when  they  do  handle  a  hot  horse, 
and  their  fee  for  handling  bets  more  than  covers  this  nor- 
mal daily  operating  expense. 
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SPORTS   GAMBLING 

In  sports  gambling  there  are  no  long  shots  as  in  horse 
betting.  The  bettinu;  is  almost  all  even-monev  2:amblinti. 
To  win  $50  the  plaver  must  bet  $50.  Sometimes  he  may 
have  to  bet  $60  if  the  bookie  demands  a  6  to  5  bet.  The 
bookie  is  thus  10%  ahead  no  matter  who  wins  if  he  bal- 
ances his  book — takes  an  even  amount  of  bets  on  each 
team.  This  percentage  is  what  the  bookmakers  call  "vigor- 
ish." 

Only  in  rare  instances  are  long  odds  given  in  sports 
gambling.  "Dumpers" — fixed  games — will  cause  a  bookie 
to  lower  the  odds. 

Times 

Money  is  bet  in  $5.00  units.  A  term  given  these  units 
is  a  "time."  A  bettor  wants  to  risk  $40  on  the  Giants.  He 
calls  his  book  and  tells  him  he'll  take  the  Giants.  "How 
many  times?"  the  bookie  asks.  "Eight  times,"  the  bettor 
answers.  If  the  Giants  are  the  favorites,  perhaps  at  7  to  5, 
then  the  player  must  place  8  x  7  or  $56  to  win  $40.  The 
term  is  encountered  mostly  in  baseball  gambling. 

Points 

To  iron  out  the  often  glaring  inequality  of  two  compet- 
ing basketball  or  football  teams  and  to  make  the  placing 
of  an  even  money  bet  attractive,  the  bookies  now  offer 
the  "point"  handicap  system.  If  the  bettor  selects  a  poor 
team  when  it  is  playing  a  very  good  one,  he'll  be  offered 
a  calculated  number  of  points  in  his  favor.  If  he  decides 
to  bet  on  the  better  team,  then  the  book  will  demand 
points  from  him.  These  points  are  added  to,  or  deducted 
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The  first  slip  is  the  "line"  sheet. 
With  this  type  of  sheet  the  player 
receives  the  number  of  points 
shown. 

The  second  slip  is  a  player's  bet- 
ting slip  and  shows  he  gave  13-1/2 
points  on  N.Y.U.,  and  that  the 
bookie  gave  him  7  points  on  Bowl- 
ing Green.  The  book's  10%  vigor- 
ish  shows  in  the  "220/200"  and 
"110/100." 

The  third  slip  is  a  $1,950  "lay- 
off" bet  for  some  bookmaker  by  a 
"beard,"  a  person  masquerading  as 
a  player  but  acting  as  the  agent  of 
a  bookie  in  order  to  balance  his 
books  on  these  teams.  This  slij> 
indicates  that  this  book's  handle  is 
in  excess  of  $4,000.  If  he  "lays  off" 
$2,000,  then  he's  holding  $2,000, 
and  his  10%  vigorish  will  equal 
$400  for  the  night. 
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from,  the  team's  final  score.  Therefore,  a  bettor  may  have 
a  winning  bet  on  the  losing  team. 

Point  Spread 

About  a  year  ago  basketball  bookies  found  their  blood 
pressure  going  up  when  a  game  ended  "in  the  middle" 
— a  tie — and  they  had  to  return  the  player's  money. 
This  led  to  the  sports  bookies  in  New  York's  Brownsville 
section  inaugurating  a  new  system  of  "spreading"  their 
points.  When  the  points  are  spread,  the  line  will  be  given 
as  "3  to  5,"  "4  to  6,"  etc.,  and  the  player  wishing  to  wager 
on  the  "underdog"  team  takes  only  three  or  four  points 
and  the  player  betting  on  the  favorite  must  give  the 
bookie  5  or  6  points,  depending  on  the  line. 

This  gives  the  bookie  a  point  "in  the  middle"  and  if  he's 
lucky  and  "catches  a  game  in  the  middle"  he  keeps  the 
money  of  all  players.  It's  a  good  system  for  him. 

Another  variation  is  to  utilize  half-points  to  avoid  a  tie 
score,  giving  out  a  line  of  3/2,  5/2,  etc.  Since  all  final 
scores  must  show  in  full  points,  this  avoids  the  need 
of  returning  the  player's  money,  but  does  not  give  the 
bookie  a  chance  to  catch  a  game  in  the  middle. 

When  a  "dumper"  is  feared,  or  one  of  the  teams  is 
known  to  have  players  who  will  "shave  points"  ( act  in  col- 
lusion with  gamblers  to  win  for  their  team  but  only  by  a 
certain  number  of  points ) ,  a  much  greater  spread  is  taken 
in  order  to  discourage  the  players.  When  the  spread  be- 
comes more  than  a  few  points  it  automatically  "wipes  it 
oflF  the  board"  of  the  bookie  as  most  players  resent  the 
point  spread  system. 
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The  Line 

The  number  of  points  given  or  taken  or  the  odds  on  a 
team  in  a  basketball,  baseball,  or  other  game  is  known  as 
the  "hne."  It  is  expressed  as  a  certain  number  of  points 
starting  at  "even"  or  odds  based  on  "five"  ( 7  to  5,  8/2  to  5, 
etc.).  The  final  hne  is  not  usually  made  available  to  the 
players  until  shortly  before  the  contest,  because  a  great 
many  intangibles  which  might  possibly  affect  the  contest 
are  not  definitely  known  until  just  before  game  time. 
There  is,  of  course,  what  is  known  as  the  "early  line" 
available  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  final  line,  but  few 
if  any  books  will  accept  bets  on  the  early  line. 

A  line  sheet  is  a  small  piece  of  paper  containing  the 
names  of  all  teams  scheduled  to  play  that  day  in  whatever 
sport  is  in  season,  and  containing  a  numeral  or  series  of 
numerals  directly  opposite  each  team.  The  numeral  repre- 
sents the  points  or  the  odds  to  be  given  or  taken  on  that 
team.  A  minus  sign  indicates  the  player  has  to  give  points, 
and  a  plus  sign  that  the  bookie  is  giving  them.  A  series  of 
numerals  indicates  to  the  bookie  that  while  he  would  like 
to  give  only  2  points,  he'll  go  up  to  4  or  6  points  if 
necessary  to  get  the  bet  from  the  player.  A  series  such  as 
this  would  read  "2-4-6,"  and  concerns  basketball  only. 

In  some  cases  a  line  sheet  will  be  found  with  the  line 
numerals  crossed  out  and  new  ones  inserted.  Years  ago  the 
line  was  a  fairly  steady  thing,  changing  only  infrequently, 
and  then  only  when  a  team  suffered  some  unfortimate  ac- 
cident to  one  of  its  players.  In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  so- 
called  "smart  operators"  have  moved  into  basketball  gam- 
bling and  the  bookies  fear  a  fixed  game.  When  there  is 
any  unusual  amount  of  money  wagered  on  any  one  team, 
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Two  baseball  bets  of  a  "heavy"  player. 
His  first  team  is  apparently  an  underdog.  He 
bet  $300  and  will  win  $390  if  the  White 
Sox  win.  The  "Bees"  are  an  "even-money" 
bet,  but  to  give  the  bookie  his  10%  "vigorish" 
it  is  necessary  to  bet  $330  for  the  opportunity 
of  winning  $300  from  the  book. 

A  BASEBALL  "LINE"  SHEET 

The  teams  named  first  are  the  favorites  in  the  betting;  the  teams 
in  the  second  column  are  the  underdogs. 

The  first  column  of  figures  indicates  the  odds  against  a  base 
of  five.  The  first  entry  concerns  the  Yankees  (Yks)  and  White  Sox 
game.  As  will  be  noted,  the  exact  odds  depends  on  the  selection 
of  a  pitcher.  If  Rashi  (Raschi)— a  good  pitcher— takes  the  mound 
the  Yankees  are  either  7-1/2  to  5,  or  8-1/2  to  5  favorites.  If  Raschi 
does  not  pitch,  the  team  drops  to  6  or  7  to  5  in  the  betting. 

Midway  down  the  sheet  the  Washington  team  is  shown  as  7  or  8 
to  5  favorites  in  their  game  with  the  Browns,  and  the  "Bees"  as  a 
"pick"  in  their  game  with  the  Cubs.  This  means  5  to  5  odds  and  pick 
either  team. 

The  final  entry  concerns  the  2nd  game  between  the  Yankees  and 
the  White  Sox,  but  since  the  game  is  not  scheduled  to  start  for 
several  hours,  the  line  was  not  available  when  this  sheet  was 
made  out. 

Figures  in  the  final  column  indicate  in  terms  of  money  the  final 
line  on  each  game.  ^la^^ 
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the  bookmakers  become  apprehensive  and  start  juggling 
their  hne  until  such  time  as  they  close  the  books  altogether 
on  that  game — "wipe  it  oflF." 

Method  of  Operation 

The  sports  bookmaker  operates  in  almost  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  horse  bookie.  However,  his  time  element  is 
much  shorter.  A  horse  player  can  select  his  horse  as  early 
as  the  night  before  (many  are  what  are  termed  "a.m." 
players ) ,  and  an  even  greater  number  are  those  who  play 
between  the  hours  of  11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.,  lunch- 
hour  to  a  great  many  oflBce  and  industrial  workers.  Also, 
the  horse  bettor  has  more  than  one  sporting  event  in  the 
day.  He  can  play  any  race  right  up  until  post  time,  which 
is  sometimes  between  5:00  and  6:30  p.m.  for  the  last  race. 

The  gambler  on  sports  must  make  his  bet  before  the 
game  starts.  Some  books  will  accept  bets  after  game  time 
if  there  has  not  as  yet  been  any  score,  or  on  the  team  which 
is  behind.  Since  the  final  line  is  not  out  until  an  hour  or 
two  before  game  time,  and  the  real  bargain  line — the  best 
odds — is  available  just  before  game  time,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  sports  gambler  operates  only  during  this 
two-hour  period  before  game  time.  Of  course  this  time 
varies,  with  football  in  the  daytime,  basketball  at  night, 
and  with  baseball  double-headers  there  is  an  earlv  and  a 
late  game. 

Most  sports  bookies  do  not  accept  player's  slips  in  direct 
betting.  They  write  the  bet  down  on  their  own  sheet.  The 
bet  shows  the  name  of  the  team,  the  points  given  or  taken, 
and  the  number  of  "times"  the  team  is  played. 

Sports  bookmakers  prefer  "spots"  or  "wire-rooms,"  since 
a  street  location  does  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  take 
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This  slip  was  seized  from 
pages  of  wagers.  It  is  gambling  upon  baseball,  each  section  dealing 
with  the  wagers  of  one  player.  However,  this  book  accepted  parlays 
of  two  and  even  three  teams,  at  set  odds  established  verbally  with 
the  |)Iayer  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  $5,  "if"  bets  (3rd  section  on 
left-Painter),  and  even  "Round-Robins"— an  involved  parlay.  Bets 
on  single  games  were  in  accordance  with  the  standard  number  of 
"times"— each  "time"  equalling  $5,  indicated  by  the  initial  "T" 
following  a  numeral.  See  second  line  on  left,  reading  "Cards  lOT." 
A  very  unusual  slip  to  explain  to  a  court. 
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sufficient  play  in  the  time  available.  Hence  the  elaborate 
equipment  of  a  horse-room,  or  the  need  for  keeping  the 
players  gambling  from  race  to  race  is  not  necessary.  In  a 
"spot"  he  can  grab  all  available  bets,  and  through  the  use 
of  a  nearby  telephone  he  can  secure  information  on  the 
changing  line  and  can  also  lay-off  his  bets. 

Of  course  a  wire  ( a  telephone  or  telephones )  is  the  ideal 
combination.  The  player  telephones  for  the  line.  If  suita- 
ble, he'll  place  an  immediate  bet.  If  not  suitable,  he'll 
shop  around  a  little,  calling  several  bookmakers  and  mak- 
ing his  bet  with  the  one  who  offers  the  most  desirable 
odds.  An  ideal  set-up  is  one  telephone  for  players  and  an- 
other for  other  bookmakers  or  for  outgoing  calls.  This  lat- 
ter telephone  is  the  lay-off  wire  in  sports  gambling. 

Since  sports  bookmakers  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
pari-mutuel  machines,  they  cannot  utilize  commission 
bookies  and  their  come-back  bets.  To  balance  a  sports 
book,  a  bookmaker  must  scramble.  That's  the  onlv  word 
for  it.  As  he  accepts  his  bets,  he  must  hustle  and  try  to  bal- 
ance the  book  on  that  game  or  for  the  day  or  evening. 
While  there  are  lay-off  books  in  sports  gambling,  as  there 
are  also  beards  for  laying-off,  it  is  believed  a  great  many 
bookies  balance  their  bets  by  accepting  bets  from  other 
bookmakers  on  teams  they  are  "light "  on.  If  Bookie  "A" 
has  several  thousand  on,  say,  Purdue  and  Bookie  "B" 
has  several  thousand  on  Kentucky  (Purdue's  opponent), 
then  the  books  will  lay-off  with  each  other  what  they  are 
holding  on  their  players'  favorite  team,  thus  balancing 
their  books.  Sometimes  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  town  or  locality  because  of  some  local  thought 
influencing  the  bettors,  but  with  long-distance  telephone 
calls  it  is  fairly  easy.  It  has  been  said  that  one  New  York 
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BASEBALL  POOL  SLIP 

When  a  person  buys  a  chance 
on  a  baseball  pool,  he  receives  a 
small  sealed  envelope  within  which 
is  a  slip  similar  to  the  abovv.  This. 
slip  sold  for  fifty  cents  and  it 
entitled  the  player  to  a  daily  high, 
or  low  and  a  weekly  high  or  low. 
Note  the  serial  number.  A  great 
many  of  these  slips  are  sold  weekly 
throughout  the  baseball  season. 
The  player  cannot  choose  his  own 
teams  as  the  slip  is  punched  by  the 
pool-seller  and  the  teams  opposite 
the  punch  marks  are  the  teams  the 
ticket-holder  is  gambling  on.  Years 
ago,  the  teams  were  indicated  by 
pen,  or  even  pencil,  check  marks, 
but  the  pool-sellers  found  many  dis- 
honest persons  making  false  claims. 
The  punching  of  holes  eliminated 
this  difficulty. 


City  book  laid  ofiF  sports  bets  to  Miami,  Florida,  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  town  in  Nebraska. 


POOL-SELLING 


Pool-selling  has  become  big  business  in  recent  years  in 
sports  gambling.  In  the  urban  centers  where  bookmakers 
are  readily  available  and  where  players  can  contact  them 
and  make  direct  bets  in  the  short  period  before  game 
time,  it  is  at  a  low  ebb.  However,  in  smaller  urban  centers 
and  rural  areas,  the  sellers  of  cards  and  tickets  on  football, 
baseball,  and  basketball  pools  do  a  truly  tremendous  busi- 


ness. 
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In  pool-selling,  the  agent  of  the  operator  of  the  pool 
sells  the  player  a  card  or  ticket  at  a  fixed  fee.  For  each 
ticket  he  sells  he  is  paid  a  fixed  commission.  In  some 
cases,  the  player  is  not  given  his  choice  as  to  teams.  In 
baseball  pools  he  must  accept  whatever  team  is  punched 
for  the  davs  set  forth  on  his  ticket.  In  some  football  and 
basketball  pools  the  player  selects  his  own  teams.  In  others 
he  must  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  winning  and 
losing  scores.  Usually  the  tickets  are  for  one  week. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  profit  in  pool-selling,  the  oper- 
ator is  able  to  offer  sellers  of  his  tickets  a  liberal  commis- 
sion. Since  most  players  continue  to  play  from  week  to 
week,  an  agent  has  a  fairly  steady  business.  The  play  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year  as  each  agent  tries  to  add  to 
his  steady  business  by  securing  new  players.  The  agents 
of  pool-sellers  are  not  necessarily  bookmakers  or  their  em- 
ployees or  agents.  Most  of  them  work  for  a  living.  They 
just  sell  a  few  tickets  "on  the  side." 

This  lure  of  receiving  something  for  nothing  which 
pool-sellers  continually  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  youth 
and  decent  working  people,  thereby  making  them  agents 
in  furtherance  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  things  about  pool-selling.  Children  are  vic- 
timized by  these  pool-sellers.  High-school  boys  and  youths 
in  college  will  be  told  to  sell  five  tickets  and  they'll  get 
their  own  free.  If  the  youthful  agent  succeeds  in  selling 
five  tickets,  it's  only  a  step  to  becoming  a  sub-agent  for  the 
pool-seller  on  a  commission  basis.  It  has  led  many  youths 
to  the  next  step — collectors  for  policy  rings  or  "runners" 
for  bookmakers. 

The  operators  and  the  distributors  are  usuall)'  racket- 
eers, mobsters,  and  bookmakers,  or  employees  of  such,  but 
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their  contact  with  players  is  usually  through  a  fellow- 
employee,  a  family  friend,  or  a  school  associate. 

Pool-sellers,  like  those  who  operate  policy  or  number 
rings,  pay  only  a  very  small  return  to  their  winning  play- 
ers compared  to  the  total  amount  of  money  they  collect 
on  each  pool — the  daily  or  weekly  total  of  ticket  sales. 
The  winner  does  secure  what  seems  to  be  a  large  amount, 
and  then  there  are  prizes  down  to  twenty  or  thirty  places. 
In  baseball,  there  is  also  the  weekly  and  daily  high  and 
low  winners.  But  when  the  money  paid  out  is  compared  to 
the  amount  taken  in,  it  does  not  take  a  mental  giant  to 
figure  out  the  tremendous  profit  made  by  the  operators  of 
these  pools. 


CHAPTER    IV 


THE  ''NUMBERS"  GAME 


THE  "numbers"  game  is  a  lottery  based  upon  some  sys- 
tem of  selecting  the  winning  numbers.  In  many  lo- 
calities it  is  termed  "policy."  It  may  be  based  upon  a  wheel 
or  other  device  for  selecting  some  winning  number,  as  in 
a  "wheel  of  chance"  game,  or  it  may  be  based  upon  daily 
sales  of  a  Stock  Exchange  or  moneys  bet  at  a  race  track. 

For  some  years  winning  numbers  were  based  upon  the 
total  daily  sales  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
U.S.  Treasury  balances.  However,  the  operators  did  not 
like  this  system  as  the  number  came  out  too  early  and 
they  could  not  realize  a  full  day's  play.  The  players  did 
not  like  it  either,  as  they  soon  found  out  that  some  of  the 
numbers  were  being  rigged  by  a  large  mob  of  pohcy 
bankers. 

Policy  may  seek  the  pennies  and  small  change  of  poor 
people,  but  it  is  big  business.  Many  really  big  mobs  are  in 
the  numbers  game. 

Chinese  policy  ( Gee  Fah  and  Pak  Kop  Piii )  and  Italian 
policy  have  been  played  in  the  United  States  for  years. 

Except  for  the  Chicago  wheel  method,  most  of  the  pol- 
icy games  throughout  the  United  States  are  based  upon 
the  pari-mutuel  totals  of  the  races  run  at  a  nearby  or  des- 
ignated track. 

60 
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CHICAGO   WHEEL 

The  Chicago  Wheel  poHcy  game  is  a  lottery.  Based  on 
the  numbers  1  to  78,  the  player  must  pick  three  numbers 
within  the  range  of  these  numbers.  A  revolving  drum  is 
used  to  determine  the  winning  numbers,  slips  marked 
from  1  to  78  being  placed  in  a  drum.  Then  it  is  spun  and 
when  it  comes  to  rest,  twelve  slips  are  withdrawn 
and  listed  in  one  column,  then  twelve  more  numbers  are 
drawn  from  the  drum  and  also  Hsted,  but  in  another  col- 
umn. 

All  of  the  three  numbers  selected  by  the  player  must  ap- 
pear in  either  of  these  two  columns.  If  they  all  appear  in 
one  column,  he'll  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  100  to  1.  If  he 
has  only  two  numbers  in  one  column  and  one  in  the  other, 
he's  paid  off  at  much  smaller  odds — 10  to  1.  These  are  tre- 
mendous odds  for  a  player  to  overcome. 

Like  any  other  policy  the  Chicago  Wheel  game  has  its 
collectors  who  pick  up  from  the  players,  and  the  minions 
of  the  banker — controllers — who  have  pick-up  men  to  con- 
tact the  collectors.  There  is  also  a  time  deadline  as  in  all 
policy,  and  drawings  are  held  twice  each  day. 

The  Chicago  game  uses  numbered  books  with  tickets 
printed  in  triplicate.  The  player  is  given  the  original 
when  he  buys  his  ticket,  and  the  collector  keeps  the  dupli- 
cate when  he  turns  the  triplicate  and  the  money  over  to 
the  controller  (station  operator). 

CHINESE   POLICY GEE    FAH   AND   PAK   KOP    PIU 

The  Chinese  game  of  Gee  Fah,  even  though  it  is  based 
upon  characters  and  symbols  which  are  not  numbers,  is  a 
policy  game.   So   also  is   Pak  Kop  Piu    (White   Pigeon 
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Ticket)  a  Chinese  policy  game.  This  game  is  also  based 
upon  Chinese  characters  and  symbols  instead  of  numbers. 

Both  these  games  involve  daily  drawings.  Pak  Kop  Piu 
has  two  drawings  each  day.  Gee  Fah  has  a  drawing  each 
hour  over  a  period  of  eight  hours  daily.  Both  games  em- 
ploy in  their  operations  the  same  hierarchy  found  func- 
tioning in  the  numbers  game — the  banker,  the  controller, 
the  pick-up  man,  and  the  collector. 

Gee  Fah  is  based  upon  thirty-six  characters  and  sym- 
bols representing  words  common  to  the  Chinese  language. 
It  is  markedly  similar  to  one  form  of  the  Italian  policy 
game.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  New  York's  China- 
town, which  is  located  close  to  the  Mulberry  Street  Italian 
neighborhood.  Like  the  Italian  game,  the  odds  against 
the  player  are  not  too  great,  but  the  pay-oflF  is  corre- 
spondingly small. 

The  characters  in  Pak  Kop  Piu  are  from  Ts'intsz'man, 
or  Thousand  Character  Classic.  This  book  contains  pre- 
cisely one  thousand  characters,  no  two  of  which  are 
alike,  and  it  is  so  well-known  in  China  its  characters  are 
frequently  used  instead  of  the  corresponding  numerals 
from  one  to  one  thousand.  The  characters,  therefore,  serve 
the  purpose  of  numbers  on  the  tickets.  Players  pick  ten 
numbers  and  if  five  of  their  selected  numbers  are  among 
the  twenty  drawn,  they'll  be  paid  off  at  2  to  1,  and  if  they 
hit  with  all  of  their  ten  numbers,  the  pay-off  is  2000  to  1. 

ITALIAN    POLICY 

One  form  of  Italian  policy  is  based  upon  thirty-six  Ital- 
ian words  such  as  baby,  shoe,  etc.,  arranged  in  two  col- 
umns of  eighteen  words  each.  The  player  selects  the 
words  and  makes  his  bet. 
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Another  manner  of  playing  this  game  is  to  hst  the  num- 
bers from  one  to  thirty-six  as  representing  the  Itahan 
words.  In  such  a  case,  even  though  a  player  chooses  a 
number  from  one  to  thirty-six,  he  actually  is  betting  upon 
the  object  or  word  which  the  number  represents. 

Whether  the  number  or  the  object  is  played  is  immate- 
rial. The  game  is  conducted  regularly,  and  boasts  the 
same  hierarchy  from  the  banker  down  to  collector  as 
found  in  any  policy  game. 

Italian  "Provinces"  Policy  received  its  name  as  a  result 
of  being  based  upon  the  weekly  treasury  balances  of  ten 
Provinces  in  Italy.  Now  it  is  a  legal  lottery  controlled  by 
the  Italian  Government.  The  players  bet  on  numbers  from 
one  to  ninety  to  appear  in  one  or  more  of  the  "balances" 
shown  for  each  Province.  Each  week  five  winning  num- 
bers are  drawn  for  each  of  the  ten  Provinces. 

The  result  sheet  in  this  game  is  usually  in  a  form  indi- 
cating ten  letters  listed  under  each  other,  each  letter  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  ten  Italian  provinces,  and  termed  a 
"station."  Alongside  of  each  of  these  letters  are  hsted  five 
winning  numbers  (from  one  to  ninety). 

In  order  to  win  the  player  must  not  only  hold  one  or 
more  of  these  numbers  but  also  must  select  the  Province 
or  "station"  of  their  appearance.  Each  bet,  therefore,  will 
include  at  least  three  numbers  ( from  1  to  90 )  and  usually 
a  few  more.  Most  people  play  ten  numbers,  a  5^  or 
10^  play  on  some  number  to  appear  in  the  balance  of  each 
of  the  ten  provinces. 

The  "Unione  Siciliano"  is  said  to  control  Italian  policy, 
and  the  tremendous  profits  from  this  game  are  believed  to 
have  financed  many  of  the  various  criminal  enterprises 
of  this  criminal  syndicate. 
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MUTUEL   RACE   HORSE   POLICY 

When  the  selection  of  the  winning  numbers  in  a  pohcy 
game  is  based  on  odds  paid  as  a  result  of  bets  placed  on 
horses  in  the  pari-mutuel  machines  at  a  race  track,  it  is 
termed  "Mutuel  Race  Horse  Policy,"  or  just  "Mutuel 
Policy." 

The  full  winning  number  will  have  three  digits.  It  is 
computed  from  the  odds  figures  of  the  race  result  chart  of 
the  track  being  used.  When  a  horse  wins,  the  odds  will  be 
given  for  win,  place,  and  show.  A  horse  placing  second 
pays  off  only  for  place  and  show,  and  the  third  placed 
horse  only  for  show.  This  gives  us  six  sets  of  figures 
(odds)  on  each  race.  Only  when  "dead  heats"  occur  are 
there  any  more  odds  shown  as  being  paid  to  bettors. 

The  first  or  "lead"  number  is  that  digit  to  the  left  of  the 
decimal  mark  in  the  sum  of  all  the  odds  shown  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  races.  The  second  or  "middle" 
number  is  the  first  digit  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  in  the 
sum  of  the  odds  to  be  paid  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  races 
added  to  the  total  from  which  the  first  number  had  been 
secured,  and  the  third  or  "last"  number  is  the  first  digit  to 
the  left  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  total  of  the  sum  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  race  odds  when  added  to  the  total  from 
which  the  second  number  had  been  secured. 

While  the  exact  system  may  vary  in  different  local- 
ities, the  one  cited  above  is  considered  to  be  one  that  can- 
not easily  be  "rigged"  to  suit  the  desires  of  any  mob  of 
bankers.  In  Philadelphia  the  system  is  not  quite  fool- 
proof, since  it  is  based  upon  the  totals  of  only  three  races, 
the  first,  second  and  third,  and  it  is  possible  to  manipu- 
late such  totals  to  suit  the  Philadelphia  mob. 
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Player's  slip  in  Italian  (Prov- 
inces) Policy.  The  "salesman"— 
collector— kee})s  two  copies,  and 
turns  in  one  to  the  controller  or 
banker.  This  plaver  has  torn  off 
the  salesman's  name  in  the  iip])er 
corner  and  his  own  initials  in  the 
lower  corner  in  an  unsuccesslul 
attempt    to  disguise   the   slip. 
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Atnho  (l)oth)  and  shows  this  phiver  bet  lOr  on  two  (both)  of  the 
numbers  written  on  the  lines  indicated  to  come  out  among  the 
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are  used  ^vlicn  money  is  bet  on  three  and  lour  numbers  to  sho\v 
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The  $.'5.10  total  o(  liiis  sMp  indicates  that  the  Unione  Siciliano 
has  a  tremendous  business  in   this   lotter>. 
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Pr/'/f  A'o/^  /'/jJ— C;hinese  Policy  result  sheet.  Each  square  contains 
eighty  characters,  the  bhickened  circles  are  punched  holes  indicating 
the  twenty  winning  characters  lor  the  day  indicated  on  the  extreme 
right.  Every  scjuare  represents  a  separate  lottery,  characters  over 
each  square  serving  to  identify  it.  In  San  Francisco  result  sheets 
show  ten  to  fourteen  scpiares  or  "boxes"  and  New  York  has  fourteen 
boxes  on  local  result  sheets.  Since  this  amounts  to  fourteen  separate 
lotteries,  with  wagers  and  winning  numbers  in  each  one,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  Pdk  Kbp  Phi  is  big  business. 
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Italian  (Provinces)  Policy  result 
sheet.  Issued  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  this  country  (drawing  takes 
place  in  Italy  on  Fridays)  it  shows 
the  Provinces  (or  Cities)  in  the 
first  cohnnn,  "N"  for  Naples,  "B" 
for  Bari,  etc.  The  numerals  are  the 
five  wimiing  numbers  for  each 
Province  or  Citv  concerned. 
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CHICAGO  WIRE  ROOM 


Captain  Thomas  Alcock  and  Detective  Devenny  continning  to 
answer  telephones  after  raiding  a  bookie  wire-room  in  Chicago. 
There  were  fifteen  (15)  phones  in  this  room. 
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Gang  warfare  often  develops  when  a  combination  is  so 
long  entrenched  that  they  completely  disregard  the  player 
and  "trim"  him  daily  by  manipulating  the  final  number. 
Another  mob  soon  sees  a  fertile  ground  for  new  business. 
They  move  in  with  a  "Nu-way"  numbers  game,  a  system 
based  on  some  other  method  of  selection  than  that  used 
by  the  entrenched  mob,  and  one  not  easily  manipulated. 
Naturally  the  players  flock  to  the  new  outfit,  and  the 
members  of  the  old  mob  become  enraged.  The  situation 
provides  an  easily  discernible  cause  for  gang  killings. 

The  veteran  policy  player  around  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Jersey  will  never  forget  the  day  that  "OOO" 
came  out.  It  was  in  1935.  For  a  long  time  many  play- 
ers believed  that  the  "Dutch"  Schultz  mob  was  rigging  the 
final  number  so  that  the  result  fitted  in  with  their  play, 
the  final  number  being  one  on  which  the  players  had 
wagered  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  On  this  day  the 
"Dutchman,"  the  boss  of  the  mob,  became  a  little  careless 
and  was  removed  from  his  leadership  when  some  persons 
shot  him  to  death. 

The  mob  was  in  an  uproar  when  the  news  circulated 
that  the  Dutchman  was  through.  Every  policy  collector 
and  controller  in  the  mob  held  on  to  every  penny  he  or 
she  had  collected;  nobody  turned  in  any  money  to  anv- 
one  else.  The  boss  was  dead,  so  it  was  every  man  for  him- 
self. 

The  word  went  out  to  the  manipulators  of  the  mob  at 
the  track,  "We  are  broke — no  money  to  pay  anvone."  That 
was  the  day  that  triple  zero  (000)  came  out.  It  had  never 
come  out  before  and  has  never  appeared  since. 

No  one  ever  played  it;  very  few  play  it  now.  But  the 
day  it  came  out  proved  that  poHcy  mobs,  like  all  other 
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gamblers,  subscribe  to  the  time-honored  axiom:  "Never 
give  a  sucker  an  even  break." 

In  the  numbers  game  it  is  possible  to  play  any  number 
containing  three  digits;  any  combination  of  such  a  num- 
ber; a  number  with  two  digits  composed  of  either  the  first 
two  or  the  last  two  digits  of  the  regular  three  digit  num- 
ber; or  any  single  digit,  either  the  lead,  middle  or  last 
number. 

These  various  forms  of  policy  are  all  based  on  the  same 
daily  three-digit  number  and  are  termed: 

(1)  Straight  (3  digit) 

(2)  Combination  (of  any  three  digits) 

(3)  Front  Bolita  (first  two  digits) 

(4)  Back  Bolita  (last  two  digits) 

(5)  Single  action  (any  one  digit) 

Straight  Policy 

When  players  select  a  three  digit  number  and  place  a 
bet  upon  it  they  are  playing  "straight"  policy.  In  this  type 
policy  there  are  tremendous  odds  against  the  player:  1000 
to  1.  Policy  bankers  naturally  favor  straight  policy  as  it  is 
that  phase  of  the  game  with  the  greatest  odds  against  the 
player. 

If  a  player  "hits" — has  foretold  the  winning  number — 
he  does  not  receive  full  odds.  He  is  usually  paid  on  an 
average  of  600  to  1.  If  he  has  bet  10^  then  he  is  paid 
$60.00.  However,  there  is  a  custom  in  policy  that  the  col- 
lector who  has  handled  the  winning  bet  receives  10% 
of  the  winnings.  In  accordance  with  this  time-honored 
custom  the  player  is  required  to  give  his  collector  S6.00 
if  he  has  won  a  10^  wager.  In  most  instances  the  plaver 
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POLICY  SLIPS 


The  top  left  slip  is  "single  action"  policy.  The  "1st"  in  the 
upper  left  corner  shows  the  recorded  bets  to  be  upon  the  first 
or  lead  number.  The  identity  of  the  players  appears  at  the  left, 
and  opposite  their  names  in  the  appropriate  column  is  the  amount 
they  have  wagered  on  the  numbers  from  "0"  to  "9". 

At  the  bottom  is  a  Bolita  numbers  slip,  for  front  and  back 
numbers.  Since  it  is  based  upon  straight  (3-digit)  policy,  the  "x" 
shows  the  number  not  played.  The  first  play  shown  is  Back  Bolita, 
No.  52;  the  next  is  Front  Bolita,  No.  58. 

At  the  top  right  is  a  player's  straight  policy  slip.  The  number  on 
the  left  is  the  number  selected,  then  the  amount  wagered  is  shown, 
and  if  preceded  by  a  "C"  it  means  the  number  is  being  played 
on  a  "combination."  (See  text) 

Note  the  size  of  the  single  action  and  Bolita  bets— $2  ai'd  $5— 
and  the  straight  policy  bets  of  2('. 
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is  paid  $54.00  on  a  10^  bet,  the  collector  holding  out  his 
10%  just  to  be  sure  that  the  player  respects  an  ancient  cus- 
tom. 

Combination  Numbers 

Any  tliree-digit  number  can  be  played  on  a  "combina- 
tion." When  the  selected  number  has  three  different  digits 
it  is  termed  a  "6-way"  combination,  as  all  possible  trans- 
position of  the  digits  will  give  six  different  numbers  com- 
posed of  the  selected  digits.  If  831  was  selected  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  as  a  combination  of  8,  3  and  1,  the  numbers 
381,  183,  318,  813,  138,  and  as  the  final  or  sixth  combina- 
tion the  original  number  itself,  831. 

Sums  wagered  on  such  a  number  must  be  divisible  by 
six  (6).  If  it  is  desired  to  bet  5^  on  each  of  the  possible 
combinations,  then  a  bet  of  30^  must  be  made  (6  x  5). 

A  three-digit  number  having  the  same  digit  appearing 
twice  is  called  a  "three-way"  combination,  since  only 
three  combinations  are  possible.  Sums  wagered  must  be 
divisible  by  three  when  a  number  of  this  type  is  selected 
and  played  on  a  combination.  A  30^  wager  equals  a  10(^ 
bet  on  each  individual  possible  number  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

The  odds  are  the  same  as  in  straight  policy,  as  is  the 
pay-off.  Playing  combinations  is  essentially  straight  policy, 
except  that  the  player  does  not  have  to  write  down  the 
possible  combinations  of  his  selected  number.  He  only 
has  to  put  a  "C"  after  his  number  to  show  that  he  wishes 
to  play  it  in  combination. 
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Front  Bolita 

The  player  selects  a  two-digit  number,  trying  to  guess 
accurately  which  numbers  will  show  up  first  and  second. 
If  the  first  and  second  numbers  that  he  has  played  show 
up,  then  the  player  is  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  $15.00  for 
each  25^  (the  normal  bet)  played.  This  is  odds  of  sixty 
to  one — and  the  player  is  bucking  odds  of  100  to  1. 

Back  Bolita 

As  in  front  bolita,  the  player  must  bet  on  a  two  digit 
number,  trying  to  guess  which  numbers  will  show  up  as 
the  middle  and  last  numbers.  He  is  paid  off  at  the  same 
odds  as  in  front  bolita  and  also  bucks  the  same  odds. 

In  many  localities,  particularly  Spanish  neighborhoods, 
or  towns  having  a  large  Spanish  population,  it  is  possible 
to  play  combination  bolita.  Combination  bolita  really  con- 
sists of  switching  from  front  to  back  bolita.  Any  front 
bolita  player  who  has  lost  his  wager  because  the  first  num- 
ber he  guessed  did  not  come  out  can  salvage  his  wager 
by  placing  half  of  whatever  he  played  on  the  front  num- 
ber on  a  selected  back  number.  He  must  hold  the  final 
digit  on  his  first  selection,  but  has  his  choice  of  adding 
any  digit  he  desires  as  his  final  selection.  For  instance, 
50^  is  wagered  on  21  in  front  bolita,  and  the  lead  num- 
ber for  that  day  turns  out  to  be  3.  Since  3  is  leading,  the 
bet  can  never  win.  By  betting  another  25^  he  can  select 
any  number  starting  with  1,  as  11,  12,  13,  etc. 

Single  Action 

In  single  action  mutuel  race  horse  policy  the  player 
wagers  his  money  on  a  single  digit  number,  but  he  must 
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bet  that  it  will  come  out  as  the  lead,  middle,  or  last  num- 
ber. Since  the  player  is  only  bucking  odds  of  10  to  1  he  is 
paid  oflF  at  the  rate  of  8  to  1.  Normal  bets  on  single  action 
policy  range  from  50^  to  $5,  and  some  persons  play  as 
much  as  $50  to  $75. 

PERSONNEL 

In  some  states  players  can  be  arrested  and  convicted 
since  the  act  constituting  a  violation  of  law  is  based  on 
mere  possession  of  a  "policy  slip,"  a  slip  bearing  numbers 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  their  being  memo- 
randa of  what  is  owed  the  butcher  or  grocer.  A  player's 
slip  will  contain  the  number  or  numbers  he  has  played, 
the  amounts  wagered,  and  his  identity. 

However,  most  states  require  participation  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  game.  Policy  has  a  regular  organization, 
whether  it  is  Chinese  policy,  or  New  York  Mutuel  Policy. 
There  are  collectors,  controllers,  and  bankers  in  any  pol- 
icy organization.  Collectors  turn  in  their  "work"  to  con- 
trollers, and  controllers  deUver  their  business  to  the  bank- 
ers. 

Collectors 

A  person  who  accepts  a  player's  money  and  slip,  or  a 
verbal  wager  by  writing  the  selected  number  or  numbers 
on  a  slip  of  his  own,  is  known  as  a  "collector."  A  collector 
usually  has  one  or  more  slips,  depending  on  whether  he 
takes  slips  from  players  or  writes  on  his  own  slip.  If  he 
has  only  one  slip  it  will  contain  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  plays.  A  collector's  slip  or  slips  wall  bear  numbers, 
amounts  wagered,  and  the  identity  of  the  players. 

A  collector  must  pick  up  approximately  $50.00  worth  of 
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business  a  day  to  make  a  day's  pay.  Collectors  are  usually 
paid  25%  of  all  business  they  turn  in.  They  must  usually 
maintain  a  minimum  of  $50.00  daily  business,  which 
means  they  make  $12.50  daily.  This  is  all  profit,  the 
controller  paying  the  fines  and  bail  costs  when  the  collec- 
tor is  arrested.  And  the  collector  does  not  have  to  pay  or 
make  good  a  hit.  In  fact,  as  mentioned  previously,  he  is 
paid  10%  of  a  hit  by  the  winner. 

Controllers 

A  controller  is  the  30%  to  35%  man  of  policy.  It  is  to  the 
controller  that  a  collector  turns  in  his  work.  A  controller 
must  have  at  least  five  collectors  working  for  him  and  can 
control  up  to  15  to  20  of  them — and  turn  a  neat  profit. 
He  usually  requires  the  collector  to  place  his  "work"  in  an 
envelope  and  also  requires  a  run-down  of  the  amounts 
wagered,  either  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  or  on  a 
slip  tucked  inside  the  envelope.  This  run-down  shows  the 
total  play  turned  in.  The  money  is  usually  placed  either  in 
the  envelope  or  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  or  his  rep- 
resentative when  the  envelopes  are  delivered.  In  a  very 
few  instances  collectors  are  trusted  to  pay  off  at  some  later 
time. 

A  controller  is  also  given  a  split  of  the  profits  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  straight  30%  or 
35%  agreement.  Since  the  controller's  only  overhead  is 
the  fines  and  bail  costs,  he  is  handsomely  remunerated 
for  his  efforts  in  the  numbers  game. 

In  recent  years,  police  officers  have  been  very  active  in 
effecting  arrests  for  policy.  Many  collectors  have  received 
several  convictions  for  such  offenses.  Normally  these  men 
would  never  willingly  separate  themselves  from  the  num- 
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bers  business,  but  they  are  being  separated  from  it  now, 
and  very  unwillingly. 

Just  as  more  arrests  are  being  made  daily  so  also  has 
the  amount  of  the  fines  increased,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  "repeaters."  The  controller,  a  business  man,  does  not 
want  a  collector's  business  if  he  has  to  stand  a  possible 
three  to  five  hundred  dollar  fine  for  a  four-  or  five-time 
loser.  Therefore,  he  gets  rid  of  him  and  keeps  the  over- 
head down. 

A  controller's  business  can  be  recognized  because  it 
consists  of  quite  a  few  envelopes,  one  at  least  for  each 
collector.  Sometimes  these  envelopes  are  all  contained  in 
a  large  envelope  or  paper  sack  bearing  some  notation 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  controller. 

Bankers 

Bankers  in  the  numbers  game  are  the  "sheet"  men  of 
the  business.  Investigation  will  disclose  that  a  long  "sheet" 
—police  record  of  previous  arrests  and  convictions — is  on 
file  against  them. 

Perhaps  the  banker  made  his  money  in  the  illegal  liquor 
business  during  Prohibition.  Again  he  may  have  been  a 
successful  labor  racketeer,  and  in  many  cases  individuals 
who  were  suspected  of  being  stick-up  men  are  now  policy 
bankers.  One  banker — now  considered  fairly  reputable 
because  he  is  a  policy  banker — used  to  stick  up  dice  games 
and  bookmakers,  and  has  at  least  one  arrest  for  homi- 
cide on  his  record.  Felonious  assault,  robbery,  rape  and 
even  kidnapping  show  on  the  records  of  many  policy 
bankers. 

Bankers  must  have  money.  They  must  be  able  to  stand 
a  hit,  and  be  able  to  pay  off  if  one  of  their  players  selects 
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the  winning  number.  Bankers  are  not  always  killed  when 
they  welsh  on  a  bet  (in  fact  this  occurs  very  infre- 
quently), but  they  do  lose  their  business.  Either  the  word 
gets  around  and  players  will  not  give  his  collectors  their 
business,  or  the  collectors  and  controllers  take  their 
"work"  elsewhere. 

In  localities  where  a  syndicate  or  combination  either  ex- 
ists or  is  making  an  effort  to  take  over  local  operations, 
they  usually  seize  such  an  opportunity  to  take  over  a 
banker's  business.  He  cannot  pay,  they  can.  They  pass  the 
word  to  the  collectors  and  controllers  who  have  hits  for 
that  day  and  pay  off,  with  the  agreement  that  the  business 
will  be  turned  in  to  them  in  the  future.  The  other  collec- 
tors or  controllers  usually  follow  along.  In  some  cases  the 
syndicate  loans  the  banker  the  money  to  pay  off  and  he 
stays  as  a  "front,"  subject  to  their  orders. 

Bankers  do  not  handle  any  slips  or  records  of  the  busi- 
ness. Because  of  their  long  police  records,  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  an  arrest  for  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
policy. 

Pick-up  Men 

The  lowest  of  the  pick-up  men  is  the  individual  who 
picks  up  a  few  bets  from  other  players  and  turns  them 
in  to  a  collector,  either  as  a  favor  or  for  a  few  cents  free 
play  on  the  number  of  his  selection.  Unfortunately,  when 
apprehended  by  the  police  he  is  arrested  as  a  collector. 
That  is  what  he  has  been  doing,  but  he  does  not  earn  a 
collector's  percentage.  He  is  really  an  "accommodation" 
pick-up  man.  One,  on  trial  as  a  collector,  was  asked  bv  the 
court,  "Why  did  you  pick  up  these  slips  if  you  are  not  a 
collector?"  "Just  an  accommodation.  Judge,"  he  answered. 
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Controllers  employ  pick-up  men,  usually  at  a  straight 
salary,  to  pick  up  envelopes  from  collectors  when  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  collector  to  turn  them  in  to  the  drop  desig- 
nated by  the  controller. 

While  a  controller's  pick-up  man  may  be  trusted  enough 
to  take  the  work  directly  to  the  "bank,"  he  is  usually  met 
somewhere  enroute  by  a  pick-up  man  for  the  banker.  This 
latter  pick-up  man  takes  the  slips  directly  to  the  bank.  He 
is  a  well-paid  and  trusted  employee. 

PLACES    OF    OPERATION 

Many  collectors  will  visit  players  in  their  homes  or 
places  of  employment  or  business.  Some  may  even  be  fel- 
low employees,  and  a  few  will  pick  up  bets  on  the  street 
as  they  loiter  about  a  certain  area.  However,  more  business 
can  be  secured  if  the  collector  can  operate  a  "spot." 

Spots 

These  are  fixed  locations  operated  by  one  "writer."  They 

.  are  very  similar  to  the  horse-rooms  of  horse  gambling.  If 

business  warrants,  another  man  will  be  employed  to  make 

change.  A  look-out  man  is  usually  employed,  and  a  set 

of  warning  signals  established. 

The  larger  spots  are  usually  run  by  a  controller  rather 
than  a  collector,  as  they  must  do  a  business  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day  to  cover  the  overhead  of  salary  and 
other  expenses.  A  good  writer  receives  over  $100  a 
week,  a  change-maker  slightly  less,  and  the  look-out  about 
$50. 

When  the  heat  is  really  on,  a  spot  is  operated  from  a 
ground  floor  hallway  of  a  tenement  or  apartment  house. 
Otherwise,  an  apartment  is  the  next  best  site  for  a  spot, 
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and  a  store  is  sometimes  used  when  the  law  enforcement 
agents  become  lenient. 

A  hallway  location  is  an  ideal  spot  for  escape.  It  can 
be  readily  detected  by  pohce,  but  apprehension  is  diffi- 
cult. A  hallway  having  at  least  three  avenues  of  escape 
is  usually  selected.  The  normal  entrance  is  used  as  an  exit 
if  police  come  down  from  the  roof  or  in  from  the  cellar  or 
yard,  and  the  back  yard,  cellar  or  stairs  to  the  roof  are 
used  as  an  escape  route  when  the  police  come  in  the  front 
door. 

Drops 

A  drop  differs  from  a  spot  in  that  it  is  not  generally 
known  to  players.  Only  the  collectors  are  advised  of  the 
location  of  a  drop.  It  is  the  place  designated  by  the  con- 
troller for  the  collectors  to  bring  their  envelopes.  The  con- 
troller himself  is  usually  at,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
of  the  drop.  It  is  his  place  of  business.  If  he  employs  a 
pick-up  man  this  is  the  final  stop  for  delivery  of  the  en- 
velopes he  has  collected. 

A  drop  can  be  at  a  table  in  a  restaurant  or  a  bar,  even 
a  hallway  or  automobile.  It  is  used  only  for  about  30 
minutes  a  day — just  before  the  work  has  to  be  at  the  bank. 
It  is  not  an  elaborate  set-up  unless  the  controller  is  bank- 
ing some  of  the  work  (holding  out  small  bets  from  the 
banker).  Then  it  is  usually  a  store  or  flat. 

Banks 

The  location  of  a  policy  bank  is  a  closely  guarded  se- 
cret. Only  the  employees,  a  few  trusted  controllers,  and 
the  banker,  know  of  its  location. 

A  fair  sized  bank  has  at  least  two  employees,  and  larger 
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ones  run  to  about  six  or  seven.  All  are  trusted  men.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  adding  machines,  pencils  and  paper,  two 
rubber  stamps  marked  "No  Overcharge,"  and  "No  Over- 
looks" or  "No  Claim,"  and  a  large  supply  of  paper  rolls 
(tape)  for  the  adding  machines. 

RECORDS 

The  bank  maintains  most  of  the  records  kept  in  the 
numbers  game.  The  "work"  and  the  collector's  or  control- 
ler's envelope  in  which  it  had  been  sent  to  the  bank  is  the 
only  record  of  the  collectors  and  controllers.  This  is  kept 
at  the  bank  for  about  five  or  six  days,  and  then  it  is  de- 
stroyed. A  collector  or  controller  keeps  a  memorandum 
of  the  amount  of  money  he  has  turned  in,  owes  the 
banker,  or  the  banker  owes  him,  but  this  slip  or  memo  is  a 
difficult  one  to  identify  from  others  relating  to  innocent 
debts. 

The  reasons  all  the  work  of  the  previous  four  or  five 
days  is  kept  at  the  bank  or  at  a  nearby  location  is  that 
many  mistakes  are  made.  Collectors  or  controllers  claim 
they  have  been  over-charged  or  that  a  slip  containing  a 
hit  has  been  overlooked. 

No  later  than  the  day  after  he  believes  he  has  been  over- 
charged or  a  hit  overlooked,  he  makes  his  claim,  saying: 
"Send  back  my  envelope."  As  soon  as  possible,  that  day 
or  evening,  the  banker  tells  one  of  the  employees  of  the 
bank  to  check  the  claim.  If  a  mistake  has  been  made  it  is 
readily  admitted  by  the  banker,  as  an  examination  of 
the  envelope  and  its  contents  will  readily  support  a  just 
claim.  If  no  foundation  can  be  found  for  the  claim,  then 
the  envelope  is  rubber-stamped  "No  Claim,"  "No  Over- 
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charge,"  or  "No  Overlook,"  and  the  envelope  and  its  slips 
returned  to  the  claimant. 

In  a  very  few  instances  a  claim  is  made  that  cannot  be 
readilv  settled.  Perhaps  a  player  claims  he  told  a  writer 
that  he  wished  to  play  417,  and  the  records  show  he 
played  477  for  that  day.  Since  most  players  favor  a  certain 
number  or  set  of  numbers,  some  playing  the  same  number 
daily  for  years,  then  the  banker  checks  the  previous  day's 
play.  If  the  work  contains  a  play  on  417  (the  hit  number) 
for  several  days  by  that  player,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the 
writer  may  have  made  a  mistake  and  a  "settlement" 
made — but  settlements  in  policy  are  never  for  the  fuU 
amount.  The  banker  always  chisels  off  as  much  as  he  can, 
usually  paying  out  only  50%  to  60%  of  the  fuU  claim. 

Tapes 

As  the  envelopes  are  received  at  the  bank  the  amounts 
wagered  are  usually  totaled  on  an  adding  machine.  When 
totaled,  the  amount  is  transferred  to  a  master  sheet,  and 
the  paper  tape  of  the  adding  machine  containing  the  fig- 
ures concerning  that  envelope  is  torn  off  and  placed 
within  it. 

These  tapes  stay  with  the  envelopes  until  the  day's  busi- 
ness is  completed.  Then  the  tapes  are  removed  from  the 
envelopes,  which  are  marked  with  the  collector's  name  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  controller  handling  that  collector's 
work.  These  tapes  have  a  definite  value  as  evidence,  as 
they  are  now  known  to  be  directly  connected  witli  the 
numbers  game. 
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A  controller  tore  up  this  "tape"  and  threw  it  away  because  he 
feared  arrest.  "Joe,"  "C-2,"  "B-3,"  "9B, "  and  "96"  are  code  designa- 
tions of  collectors.  Each  line  represents  the  total  amount  on  a  slip 
or  in  an  envelope,  the  sub-total  showing  the  total  of  the  collector's 
business.  The  gross  of  $352.39  and  the  commission  shown,  $105.69, 
indicates  he  was  working  on  a  30%  basis.  Later  it  was  found  that 
he  paid  his  runners  only  22-1/2%  and  had  between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  them. 
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Hit  Slips 

After  the  last  number  is  in  and  the  full  number  is 
known,  the  employees  of  the  bank  give  all  the  slips  a  close 
examination  to  determine  which  slip,  if  any,  bears  the 
winning  number. 

In  small  banks  the  slips  bearing  the  first  two  numbers 
may  be  sorted  out  and  a  rundown  made  up  showing  the 
numbers  and  amounts  wagered  so  that  the  banker  may 
lay  oflF  by  playing  a  large  bet  on  single  action  policy.  If  an 
envelope  contains  a  winning  number,  the  slip  is  examined 
and  a  "hit  slip"  prepared.  This  shows  the  name  or  identity 
of  the  player,  the  collector,  and  the  controller,  as  well  as 
the  amount  won.  In  some  cases  the  collector  may  not  for- 
ward the  name  of  the  player  to  the  bank;  the  player's 
name  would  then  be  missing  from  the  hit  sHp. 

Slips 

Slips,  of  course,  are  the  basic  records  of  the  numbers 
game,  and  are  generally  readily  identifiable.  A  player's 
slip  can  be  identified  because  it  bears  not  only  numbers 
and  amounts  wagered,  but  that  player's  identity.  A  collec- 
tor will  possess  several  slips,  all  bearing  the  identity  of  dif- 
ferent players,  or  he  will  have  one  slip  showing  quite  a 
few  numbers,  amounts  wagered,  and  the  identity  of  each 
of  his  players,  usually  opposite  the  numbers  or  number 
they  bet  upon.  Perhaps  he  will  have  his  envelope  ready  to 
turn  in,  then  the  slips  will  be  inside  a  small  envelope  with 
the  amount  of  each  player's  wager  written  thereon,  or  a 
total  showing  the  amount  of  the  bets  listed  on  the  slips 
contained  in  said  envelope.  A  collector's  identity  will  also 
show  on  such  an  envelope.  A  controller's  slips  can  only 
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be  identified  because  they  are  in  the  envelopes  of  sev- 
eral collectors. 

TIME 

Time  is  a  very  important  element  in  policy.  Systems  for 
determining  the  winning  number  were  discarded  in  and 
around  the  New  York  area  in  favor  of  the  one  which  is 
now  in  existence  because  it  gives  the  player  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  wager  his  money.  He  can  play  straight  or 
combination  policy  from  late  afternoon  of  one  day  until 
early  afternoon  of  the  next,  and  bolita  and  single  action 
during  the  course  of  a  full  afternoon. 

Bets  close  a  little  before  post  time  of  the  third  race  ( this 
is  the  race  whose  results  will  contain  the  final  figures  for 
determining  the  first  number),  and  a  collector  must 
have  his  work  into  the  drop  of  the  controller  before  post 
time  of  the  same  race.  Roughly  one  closes  about  1:45 
P.M.,  and  the  other  about  2:00  p.m. 

A  controller  may  not  lose  any  time  getting  his  work  to 
the  bank.  Many  banks  demand  the  \N'ork  a  few  minutes 
after  post  time  of  the  third  race,  about  2:30.  While  the 
different  post  times  may  change,  the  collector  usually  has 
about  15  minutes  from  the  time  he  closes  out  the  players, 
and  the  controller  usually  about  30  minutes  from  the  time 
he  insists  the  collectors  turn  in  their  work.  Of  course,  some 
bankers  trust  their  controllers  and  will  accept  work  from 
them  up  until  shortly  before  the  last  number  comes  out. 
The  time  element  in  front  or  back  bolita  as  well  as  single 
action  pohcy  is  held  much  closer  to  the  post  time  of  the 
final  race  used  in  determining  the  number. 
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RUN-DOWNS   AND   PAST-POSTING 

Many  "sharpies"  are  in  the  pohcy  business.  A  player 
may  get  his  play  in  later  and  later  until  one  day  he  is 
really  behind  and  pleads  with  his  collector  to  take  it.  Per- 
haps a  collector  delays  several  times  and  pleads  with  the 
controller  to  take  his  play.  The  play  may  be  taken  and  it 
may  not,  but  if  it  is  taken  and  a  hit  is  contained  in  the  play 
then  a  "run-down"  is  made  of  all  the  work  turned  in  by 
that  player  or  collector,  or  controller  in  some  cases. 

A  "run-down"  means  to  take  from  the  slips  a  record  of 
all  numbers  starting  with  a  designated  number.  If  slips 
are  turned  in  late  and  a  hit  is  found  among  such  slips 
then  a  "run-down"  is  made  of  all  numbers  startinij  with 
the  first  number  for  that  day.  Say  if  six  (6)  is  leading, 
then  all  numbers  starting  with  6  (631,  618,  666,  etc.)  are 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  numerical  order. 

Then  that  collector's  work  for  several  previous  days  is 
checked  against  the  run-down  sheet  for  players  whose 
favorite  number  starts  with  six  (6);  this  ascertains  the 
normal  extent  of  play  upon  numbers  starting  with  six  in 
previous  days.  If  the  "run-down"  show  a  suspiciously 
large  number  of  plays  starting  with  six,  only  on  the  day 
that  six  was  leading  and,  naturally,  the  day  that  the  work 
was  turned  in  late,  well — there  are  numerous  assaults  as- 
sociated with  the  numbers  game,  and  this  "past-posting" 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  number. 

TELEPHONES 

In  a  few  scattered  instances  telephones  are  used  in 
the  numbers  game.  Now  and  then  a  policy  wire-room  is 
encountered.  Similar  to  a  wire-room  taking  bets  on  horses 
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or  sports,  it  must  have  a  large  business  to  make  it  worth- 
while. Usually  the  telephone  is  restricted  to  taking  a  few 
bets  by  collectors  from  players  who  cannot  visit  them  in 
person,  or  be  visited  by  them.  It  is  also  used  sometimes  by 
smaller  bankers  to  lay  off  some  of  their  play.  A  small 
banker  cannot  afford  a  hit  for  more  than  $10.00  usually. 
If  he  has  a  large  play  on  any  certain  number  he  will  call 
up  another  banker  and  lay  off  a  sizable  bet  in  order  that 
he  will  not  be  too  badly  hit  if  that  number  did  come  out. 
The  telephone  is  also  used  to  notify  single  action  and 
bolita  bankers  and  controllers  of  what  number  is  leading, 
is  in  the  middle,  and  the  last  number.  Straight  policy 
bankers  also  subscribe  to  this  service.  They  usually  have 
a  number  which  they  call  in  order  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  trace  the  calls  to  their  bank. 


CHAPTER   V 

GAMBLING  PLACES, 
GAMES   AND   APPARATUS 

PLACES 

PLAINCLOTHESMEN  seeking  to  enforce  the  laws 
relating  to  gambling  will  not  usually  encounter  a 
full-fledged  gambling  establishment.  This  is  a  place  con- 
ducted by  one  or  more  individuals  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  profiting  from  the  use  by  other  persons  of  various  gam- 
bling apparatuses  and  games.  A  bar  and  grill,  restaurant, 
tavern,  or  like  business,  may  also  be  conducted  at  the 
same  premises,  but  they  are  incidental  to  the  main  busi- 
ness of  gambling. 

These  premises  are  not  usually  operated  unless  an 
"okay"  is  secured  from  local  authorities.  They  are  oper- 
ated in  an  open  and  notorious  manner,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  hide  the  fact  that  gambling  operations  are  going 
full  blast.  In  fact  many  advertise  in  carefully  worded 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  not-so-carefuUy-worded 
"throw-awavs" — cards,  hand-bills  and  form  letters. 

The  so-called  "carpet-places"  of  the  trade,  establish- 
ments of  the  plush  t\'pe,  may  have  up  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  invested  in  tlie  building  and  fixtures  alone. 
The  operators  of  such  an  establishment  cannot  afford  to 
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gamble  on  an  arrest.  They  must  operate  under  "protec- 
tion" since  they  cannot  run  the  risk  of  a  premature  clos- 
ing- 

The  "saw-dust  joints"  do  not  have  the  initial  or  over- 
head expenses  of  a  plush  place,  but  they  are  full-fledged 
gambling  establishments.  However,  they  also  must  have  a 
certain  immunity  to  arrest  because  they  must  protect 
their  employees  and  customers  from  being  taken  into  po- 
lice custody.  The  operator  must  buy  protection  in  order 
to  keep  his  employees  and  customers  and  because  it  is  too 
expensive  to  operate  without  it.  The  cost  of  bail,  fines  and 
attorney's  fees  soon  add  up  as  the  operator  is  bound  by 
custom  (and  good  business  sense)  to  pay  all  costs  when 
employees  and  customers  are  arrested. 

FIXED   AND   FLOATING 

There  are  two  types  of  gambling  establishments — fixed 
and  floating.  When  a  place  for  gambling  is  established 
and  business  conducted  at  the  same  location  night  after 
night,  then  it  is  a  "fixed"  location.  When  business  is  con- 
ducted at  a  different  location  at  certain  time  intervals  it 
is  said  to  be  a  "floating"  location. 

When  a  locality  offers  the  operator  of  a  gambhng  place 
protection  of  some  sort,  then  a  fixed  location  will  be 
used.  When  no  immunity  to  arrest  is  available,  then  the 
gamblers  go  underground  and  utilize  every  means  of 
avoiding  detection.  Naturally,  a  fixed  location  would  be 
soon  detected  by  police  officers  and  an  early  arrest  made. 
Therefore,  most  such  establishments  "float"  from  place  to 
place  when  the  "heat"  is  on. 

A  floating  gambling  establishment  may  operate  for  one 
week  at  a  certain  location,  then  move  on.  It  may  operate 
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at  a  different  location  each  night,  and  when  things  are 
really  "hot"  it  may  operate  at  several  locations  on  the 
same  night,  moving  every  hour  or  two. 

While  a  floating  establishment  may  return  to  the  same 
location  or  premises  as  it  moves  about,  such  fact  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  As  a  general  rule  professional  operators 
of  gambling  establishments  do  not  have  entree  in  more 
than  a  few  hotels  or  private  homes,  and  must  necessarily 
confine  their  games  to  the  premises  they  can  secure. 
Whenever  possible,  however,  these  operators  guard 
against  too  much  "repeating"  in  the  same  location,  many 
of  them  even  guarding  against  a  return  to  the  same  gen- 
eral neighborhood  too  often. 

Because  an  establishment  is  a  floating  one  does  not 
mean  it  may  not  be  a  full-fledged  gambling  establish- 
ment. In  a  large  eastern  city  a  floating  dice  game  oper- 
ator had  four  large  tables  constructed  in  sections.  When 
taken  down  thev  easilv  fitted  into  an  automobile.  When 
set  up  he  had  four  tables  which  permitted  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  men  to  assemble  around  each  one  without 
crowding.  This  was  a  sizable  operation,  with  one  big 
game  and  three  small  ones  going  all  the  time. 

The  operator  of  a  floating  establishment  in  New  York 
City  worked  out  a  new  technique.  He  would  rent  an 
apartment  from  a  person  needing  money,  usually  a  divor- 
cee or  widow.  The  woman  occupant  was  paid  not  only 
for  the  use  of  her  apartment  but  also  to  prepare  cof- 
fee and  sandwiches.  Most  of  these  women  believed  it  to 
be  a  good  deal.  They  were  never  told  by  the  operator  of 
their  liability  to  arrest  for  maintaining  a  place  for  gam- 
bhng. 

This  man's  technique  was  to  move  all  the  furniture 
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into  the  bathroom  or  the  corners  of  the  other  rooms,  dis- 
manthng  beds  and  other  hirge  pieces  of  furniture,  until 
he  had  a  cleared  space  in  each  room.  Then  he'd  move  in 
his  equipment.  At  the  time  of  arrest  he  had  four  (4)  large 
folding  tables,  sixty-two  (62)  folding  chairs,  and  two 
(2)   room-sized  air  conditioners. 

He  offered  his  customers  poker  and  blackjack  games  as 
a  regular  routine  and  a  dice  game  if  they  wanted  it.  Ob- 
servation of  the  premises  for  three  days  prior  to  the  arrest 
revealed  that  he  remained  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
averaged  twenty-five  customers,  with  a  top  of  about  forty 
and  a  low  of  about  seventeen.  Approximately  seventy-five 
percent  of  his  customers  were  middle-aged  women.  His 
smallest  game  was  twenty-five  cent  limit  poker  and  he  ad- 
mitted his  "cut"  on  the  day  of  arrest  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $2,000. 

CARDS   AND   DICE 

While  a  carpet  place  may  run  dice,  keno  and  card 
games,  operate  roulette  wheels,  and  have  numerous  slot 
machines  around  the  premises,  it  is  rare  to  discover  such  a 
variety  of  gambling  activity  in  most  sawdust  joints  or 
floating  establishments. 

The  backbone  of  any  gambling  establishment  always 
has  been  cards  and  dice.  The  profit  is  derived  from 
"cutting"  a  certain  specified  amount  or  percentage  from 
each  "pot"  in  a  card  game,  or  the  amount  wagered  on 
each  winning  or  losing  throw  of  the  dice.  Of  course,  the 
house  may  participate  in  the  play  through  partners  or  em- 
ployees actually  playing  in  a  card  game,  or  from  a  crap 
table  layout  which  requires  the  house  to  bet  against  play- 
ers. And  they  may  also  profit  from  the  games  by  assorted 
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methods  of  cheating  the  customers,  but  usually  the  "bread 
and  butter"  money  of  any  gambling  establishment  is  made 
by  "cutting"  dice  and  card  games. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  arrests  made  in 
gambling  establishments  are  for  operating  dice  or  card 
games.  When  an  establishment  is  operated  clandestinely, 
the  operator  must  cut  out  non-essentials.  Cards  and  dice 
are  the  only  games  that  survive.  Many  floating  card  games 
will  at  times  operate  a  dice  game,  but  a  dice  game  never 
turns  into  a  card  game.  Sometimes  arrests  are  made  for 
operating  both  card  and  dice  games,  but  when  the  charge 
is  operating  a  dice  (crap)  game  it  is  not  usually  tied  up 
with  a  card  game. 

Card  and  dice  games  can  be  classified  by  size  into  three 
general  groups,  neighborhood,  small  and  large. 

The  neighborhood  game  is  one  that  just  happens.  No 
one  organizes  it,  no  one  controls  it  or  takes  a  cut  from  it. 

A  small  game  is  a  professional  one,  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  a  person  cutting  it.  It  may  have  a  shylock  in 
league  with  the  cutter. 

A  large  game  is  usually  operated  by  a  group — a  mob — 
or  one  well-established  man  with  several  employees — a 
cutter,  a  "stick"  man  handling  the  dice,  or  dealers  for 
monte  and  blackjack  games,  and  at  least  several  look- 
outs. Several  shylocks  will  work  the  fringes  of  a  large 
game  and  are  usually  in  some  kind  of  business  arrange- 
ment with  its  operator. 

A  neighborhood  game  is  usually  played  on  the  street  or 
in  a  vacant  lot,  and  the  players  will  be  found  to  hve  at 
near-by  locations. 

A  small  game  can  also  be  played  in  the  street  or  in  a 
vacant  lot,  but  may  also  be  inside.  In  any  event  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  cutter  and  perhaps  a  look-out  is  readily  dis- 
cernible, and  the  players  do  not  all  live  close  by  the  game. 
A  large  game  has  supplies  of  dice  or  cards,  several 
look-outs,  one  or  more  dealers  or  cutters,  and  the  inevita- 
ble shylocks  carrying  large  amounts  of  money.  The  play- 
ers in  a  large  game  may  come  from  surrounding  towns 
and  villages  and  usually  are  well-to-do  businessmen, 
bookmakers,  known  gamblers,  or  criminals. 

SLOTS,    PUNCHBOARDS  -AND   "aMUSEMENt"   DEVICES 

The  slot  machines  are  number  1  on  the  list  of  gambling 
devices.  While  roulette  wheels  may  be  popular  among  a 
fashionable  crowd,  a  slot  machine  is  popular  with  one  and 
all.  More  people  play  slot  machines  than  any  other  gam- 
bling device,  and  the  operators  of  slot  machines  profit 
from  them  more  than  they  could  ever  profit  from  any 
other  device. 

The  notorious  "one-armed  bandit"  has  revolving  discs, 
generally  with  pictures  of  fruits.  It  is  operated  by  pulling 
a  lever  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  it  disgorges  either 
coins  or  slugs  to  a  lucky  player  and  sometimes  a  package 
of  mints. 

The  slots  are  a  natural.  They  offer  the  opportunity  to 
gamble  for  as  low  as  a  nickel  or  as  high  as  a  dollar  (sil- 
ver ) .  In  theory  these  machines  pay  off  from  two  to  one  to 
"jack-pot"  odds  of  several  hundred  to  one.  In  practice 
they  are  "controlled"  in  the  number  of  times  a  winning 
combination  can  appear  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
money  played  into  the  machine,  and  some  are  set  so  that 
the  top  winning  combinations  never  come  up. 

A  slot  machine  is  defined  as  any  machine,  apparatus,  or 
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device  which  is  adapted,  or  may  readily  be  converted  into 
one  that  is  adapted,  for  use  in  such  a  way  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  insertion  of  any  piece  of  money  or  other  object,  the 
machine  is  caused  to  operate,  and  by  reason  of  any  ele- 
ment of  chance  or  other  outcome  of  such  operation  un- 
predictable by  him,  the  user  may  receive  or  become  en- 
titled to  receive  any  piece  of  money,  credit,  allowance 
or  thing  of  value,  or  additional  chances  to  use  the  ma- 
chine; irrespective  of  whether  it  may,  apart  from  any  ele- 
ment of  chance  also  sell,  deliver  or  present  some  merchan- 
dise, indication  of  weight,  entertainment  or  other  thing  of 
value. 

Punchboards  have  the  same  appeal  as  slot  machines. 
The  player  can  play  pennies  on  a  one-cent  board,  and 
maybe  $500  on  the  big  dollar  ones.  At  first  glance  the 
player  seems  to  be  playing  against  fair  odds,  but  in  prac- 
tice they  are  very  similar  to  the  slots — they  also  can  be 
"controlled."  The  location  of  the  winning  numbers  can  be 
secured  when  the  board  is  bought  in  many  cases,  thus 
permitting  the  operator  to  punch  these  numbers  out,  giv- 
ing him  a  "bare"  board  guaranteeing  him  a  100%  profit, 
and  guaranteeing  the  player  no  chance  at  all. 

Both  tlie  slots  and  punchboards  really  need  an  "okay" 
to  make  as  much  money  as  can  be  made  with  them.  With- 
out an  official  nod  the  machine  or  boards  must  be  placed 
in  out-of-way  locations.  Perhaps  free  rolls  of  mints  will 
be  given  with  each  plav  or  the  device  will  be  labelled 
"for  amusement  ( or  entertainment )  only"  and  pay-offs  re- 
stricted to  persons  known  to  the  management.  This  will 
cut  down  their  earnings  from  70%  to  80%. 

While  slots  or  boards  may  be  considered  "amusement" 
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devices,  the  true  ones  are  what  are  known  as  "pin-ball" 
games.  It  is  claimed  that  these  devices  are  not  gaml^ling 
apparatuses,  that  they  are  devices  for  the  amusement  of 
the  player  alone,  and  that  they  require  a  high  degree  of 
skill  to  secure  a  large  score. 

In  return  for  the  insertion  of  a  nickel  the  machine  re- 
leases a  number  of  metal  balls,  usually  five  or  six.  The 
player,  by  manipulating  a  lever,  places  a  ball  in  position 
in  front  of  another  movable  lever  or  plunger.  When  this 
plunger  is  pulled  back  and  released,  it  strikes  the  baU 
causing  it  to  roll  around  the  machine.  As  it  strikes  several 
bumpers  or  falls  into  certain  holes,  electrical  contacts  are 
made,  each  bumper  or  hole  ha\dng  a  certain  scoring 
value,  and  the  final  score  depends  on  the  number  of 
bumpers  or  holes  encountered  by  the  total  number  of  balls 
as  they  move  about  within  the  machine. 

In  determining  whether  a  machine  is  a  device  for  gam- 
bling in  the  slot  machine  class,  these  elements  must  be 
present: 

( 1 )  It  must  be  operated  by  a  coin  or  some  other  object, 
and 

(2)  By  reason  of  an  element  of  chance, 

(3)  The  user  of  the  machine  may  receive,  or  become  en- 
titled to  receive  money  or  a  memorandum  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  money  or  thing  of  value,  or 
the  user  may  secure  additional  chances  to  use  such 
machine. 

Perhaps  some  individuals  would  pay  five  cents  merely 
to  have  the  right  to  play  such  a  machine.  Most  people 
play  it  in  the  hope  of  attaining  a  high  score  and  thus  se- 
curing a  pay-off  of  some  kind  from  the  person  operating 
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the  premises  in  which  the  machine  is  located.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  gambhng  device,  and  not  one  for  amusement. 

When  the  racketeers  behind  the  pin-ball  machines 
failed  to  convince  honest  law  enforcement  officials  that 
their  claim  of  "for  amusement  only"  was  on  the  level,  they 
switched  to  a  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  skill  was  re- 
quired to  secure  a  high,  or  winning,  score.  If  skill  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  securing  of  the  final  score,  rather 
tlian  chance,  the  machine  would  be  legal  in  most  states. 
However,  it  has  been  held  that  a  game  of  skill  is  one 
where  the  player  predominantly  has  control  over  the 
circumstances  of  the  game,  where  the  element  of  luck  or 
chance  is  subordinate  to  the  proficiency  or  skill  of  the 
player  in  the  determination  of  the  outcome  of  the  game. 
Chance  has  been  defined  as  something  that  is  accidental 
or  undesigned.  The  player  does  not  control  the  out- 
come of  the  game  by  any  action  of  his  own. 

This  claim  was  pretty  well  controverted  when  the  City 
of  New  York  produced  evidence  of  tests  made  by  the  of- 
fice of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Police  Department.  These 
tests  proved  conclusively  that  chance  was  the  major  deter- 
mining factor  in  whether  a  player  secured  a  low  or  high 
score.  This  evidence  overcame  the  mobsters'  claim  that 
such  devices  were  not  gambling  apparatus.  Other  cities 
and  states  are  now  profiting  from  the  evidence  produced 
in  the  New  York  courts  as  they  fight  in  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions against  these  machines. 

"Crane"  or  "digger-type"  machines  are  also  such  de- 
vices in  at  least  one  state.  The  machine  is  a  glass-enclosed 
box,  inside  of  which  are  a  toy  crane,  jelly  beans  with  a 
few  trinkets,  cheap  jewelry,  fountain  pens,  etc.,  sprinkled 
among  them.  After  the  insertion  of  a  coin,  the  user  manip- 
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iilates  a  miniature  crane  by  means  of  a  handle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  machine  and  attempts  to  pick  up  one  of  the 
trinkets  imbedded  among  the  jelly  beans. 

The  player  has  little  control  over  the  operation  of  the 
crane.  It  is  quite  a  feat  to  pick  up  anything  but  a  few 
jelly  beans  within  the  few  seconds  the  crane  is  permitted 
to  operate  by  a  time  device.  The  trinkets  are  buried  deeply 
in  the  candy  and  the  crane  has  smooth  teeth. 

It  was  held  that  this  device  was  a  slot  machine  in  which 
the  element  of  chance  predominated,  despite  the  conten- 
tion of  the  manufacturer  that  it  was  essentially  a  vending 
machine.  (International  Mutoscope  v.  Valentine  247  Ap- 
pellate Division  130,  affirmed  271  N.Y.  622.) 

While  dice  and  card  games  can  be  operated  without 
"muscle,"  except  possibly  for  an  armed  guard  or  two  to 
protect  against  stick-ups,  the  operation  of  slot  machines, 
pmichboards,  or  amusement  devices  such  as  pinball 
games  needs  "muscle."  Ruthless  pressure  or  methods  to 
secure  a  "spot"  for  their  machine,  to  maintain  it  there,  and 
to  keep  other  machines  out  is  often  necessary. 

Assaults,  malicious  mischief,  and  homicides  are  not  un- 
common. If  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  tavern  or  restaurant 
refuses  these  hoodlums  permission  to  put  a  machine  in 
his  place  of  business,  they  may  resort  to  violence  of  some 
kind  not  only  to  intimidate  him  but  other  persons  ap- 
proached in  the  future.  Once  located,  additional  force  is 
employed  to  keep  the  machine  in  a  favorable  location  in 
the  premises  so  that  it  will  make  money.  Since  it  will  make 
money,  they  will  have  to  fight  to  keep  out  a  competitor's 
machine  or  punchboards  at  some  future  time. 

The  usual  set-up  is  for  a  single  man  to  run  a  small 
mob.  He  may  be  backed  by  a  syndicate  or  combination,  or 
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have  a  silent  partner  in  the  background.  The  mob  consists 
of  the  muscle  men  who  enforce  the  threats  of  the  top  man, 
and  those  who  service  the  machines,  collect  the  money  or 
distribute  the  boards. 

Of  all  those  involved  in  gambling,  the  police  officer  will 
find  that  the  slot  machine,  punchboard,  or  amusement 
device  mob  is  one  of  the  most  criminal  in  its  operations. 


CHAPTER   VI 


PROSTITUTION 


ORGANIZED   PROSTITUTION 


Organized  prostitution  is  not  encountered  in  too  many 
localities  at  the  present  time,  but  it  does  exist.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  it  has  gone  underground  has  led  some 
police  officials  to  believe  that  it  is  not  organized  at  all. 
However,  it  does  exist  and  it  is  organized. 

True,  it  is  not  the  tawdry  outfit  once  known  to  police 
with  its  large  houses  operated  openly,  but  the  same  type 
of  people  are  in  it.  The  number  of  girls  has  been  reduced, 
as  has  the  number  of  customers,  but  prices  have  gone 
up.  There  is  little  overhead;  therefore,  the  percentage  of 
profit  is  still  very  large. 

Procurers 

A  procurer  is  the  member  of  an  organized  mob  con- 
cerned with  prostitution  who  procures  the  girls. 

Years  ago  their  method  was  to  team  up  with  an  older 
woman  and  intimidate  and  coerce  girls  into  prostitution. 
Perhaps  the  procurer  would  seduce  a  young  girl,  and 
then  with  tlie  help  of  the  older  woman  shame  her  into  re- 
maining with  them  away  from  her  home  and  family  un- 
til she  agreed  to  enter  a  disorderly  house.  In  some  cases 
forced  sexual  relations  with  numerous  strange  men  was 
used  to  break  down  a  girl's  resistance. 

94 
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These  were  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
state  laws  commonly  called  "compulsory"  prostitution 
laws,  since  the  girls  were  compelled  in  some  fashion  to 
enter  the  profession. 

The  modern  procurer  does  not  have  to  stoop  to  such  tac- 
tics. It  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Girls  are  available, 
many  of  them  willing  and  even  eager  to  get  into  big-city 
prostitution  with  an  organized  mob.  Most  of  these  girls 
are  recruited  from  among  prostitutes  operating  alone  or 
in  small  disorderly  houses  in  small  towns  and  villages,  or 
cities  located  near  farming  or  mining  areas. 

Localities  with  a  great  amount  of  substandard  housing, 
unemployment,  and  general  hardship  are  fertile  ground 
for  the  procurer. 

Most  of  the  large  cities  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  are 
supplied  with  their  prostitutes  from  the  farming  areas  in 
the  South,  the  Allegheny  mountain  mining  areas  from 
West  Virginia  through  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  is- 
land of  Puerto  Rico.  Some  of  them  have  been  reared  in 
environments  which  make  the  life  of  a  prostitute  appear 
very  attractive. 

Procurers  work  through  other  procurers.  The  big-city 
operators  have  their  contacts  in  other  localities.  They  con- 
tact a  procurer  in  another  municipality  to  learn  what  he 
has  available.  Many  of  them  will  not  bother  to  make  a 
trip  to  inspect  the  girls.  It's  a  business.  The  procurer  in  the 
local  area  must  strive  for  a  reputation  for  truth — not  to 
misrepresent  any  girl. 

Tramporters 

While  the  girls  are  anxious  to  get  to  work  for  a  large 
city  outfit,  the  local  procurer  won't  get  his  or  her  com- 
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mission  if  she  doesn't  arrive  safe — and  clean.  The  large 
city  outfit  not  only  wants  her,  but  they  want  her  on  time. 
In  most  instances  girls  are  not  trusted  to  travel  by  them- 
selves. They  may  be  offered  a  better  deal  while  enroute 
and  be  touted  off  to  another  mob.  Or  they  may  seize  an 
opportunity  to  turn  a  fast  dollar  and  end  up  with  an  in- 
fection. This  is  not  too  severe  a  handicap  in  an  old  girl, 
but  not  an  asset  in  a  new  one. 

Transporters  are  men  or  women  who  take  these  girls 
from  wherever  they  are  located  to  the  city  in  which  the 
mob  operates.  They  are  responsible  for  tliem.  The  girls 
must  arrive  at  the  time  specified.  If  a  girl  is  found  to 
be  infected,  then  the  blame  must  rest  with  the  trans- 
porter. Transporters  are  highly  trusted  persons.  Usually 
operating  in  automobiles,  but  occasionally  using  rail  or  air 
transport,  these  men  and  women  knowingly  violate  fed- 
eral laws  when  they  cross  state  lines  in  transporting  these 
girls.  No  other  members  of  the  mob  take  the  chances  the 
transporters  do.  They  are  dangerous,  and  police  officers 
must  always  use  caution  when  arresting  thes'e  criminals. 

In  rare  cases,  a  procurer  may  transport  his  own  girls, 
but  in  most  cases  they  use  free-lance  transporters.  And 
many  transporters  bring  in  girls  and  peddle  them  in  the 
city,  cutting  out  the  middle-man,  the  local  procurer. 

Madams 

Madams  are  really  general  managers  of  houses  of  pros- 
titution. They  keep  the  girls  in  line,  meet  and  control  the 
customers,  handle  the  cash  and  small  expenses,  and  are 
responsible  for  any  trouble  within  the  house. 

Madams  are  trusted  employees.  The  mob  would  never 
trust  a  prostitute.  The  madam  is  the  only  one  who  keeps 
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the  girls  honest,  insuring  the  mob  of  their  share  of  the 
girl's  earnings. 

At  the  time  of  an  arrest,  the  "maid,"  a  girl  hired  to  an- 
swer the  door,  clean  up  and  make  herself  generally  useful, 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  madam.  The  maid  is  an 
employee  and  acts  as  such.  The  madam  is  usually  a  read- 
ily recognized  over-age  prostitute,  or  one  who  has  been 
in  contact  with  them  for  so  long  that  her  appearance  types 
her  at  once. 

Pimps 

"Pimps"  may  work  for  a  mob,  for  several  girls,  or  only 
one  girl.  He  receives  a  salary  or  a  percentage  of  earnings. 
Again,  he  may  be  the  small  businessman  of  organized 
prostitution  and  have  one  or  more  girls  working  for  him, 
either  on  a  salary  or  commission  basis. 

A  pimp's  job  is  to  get  the  customers.  He  solicits  for  the 
girls  or  the  house.  He  brings  in  the  "Johns."  Naturally,  he 
is  expected  to  screen  them.  A  pimp  who  brings  in  a  cop  is 
no  asset  to  himself  or  the  girls. 

A  collateral  duty  of  a  pimp  in  many  cases  is  "muscle." 
He  takes  care  of  customers  who  get  rough,  run  over  their 
time  and  want  to  linger,  or  persons  who  may  want  to  rob 
the  girl. 

HOUSES 

At  the  present  time  tliere  are  three  t)^es  of  houses:  the 
disorderly  house,  the  furnished  room  house,  and  the  call 
house. 
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The  Disorderly  House 

The  disorderly  house  is  becoming  scarce.  Not  many 
communities  tolerate  them  openly.  Furtive,  sporadic  oper- 
ation is  not  feasible  for  a  disorderly  house.  Conducted  by 
a  madam  and  employing  from  four  to  eight  girls,  these 
houses  are  difficult  to  hide.  An  alert  police  officer  should 
discover  them  quite  readily,  if  only  from  their  laundry  or 
towel  service  requirements. 

However,  big-time  operators  still  operate  houses  of  this 
type  because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  profit  from 
such  houses.  They  try  to  escape  detection  by  every  possi- 
ble means.  They  select  locations  in  large  apartment  houses 
where  many  male  visitors  would  not  occasion  comment. 
Many  have  house  rules:  "Only  two  come  up  at  a  time." 
Doormen,  elevator  operators,  and  superintendents  or  jan- 
itors are  paid  weekly  salaries.  Employees  of  service  agen- 
cies who  may  visit  the  location  are  tipped  handsomely. 

Operating  cautiously,  they  admit  only  persons  known 
to  them  or  sent  by  known  agents.  Trade  may  be  referred 
from  dance  halls,  cabarets,  bars,  hack-drivers,  or  regular 
customers.  A  pass-word  of  some  kind  is  furnished  the  new 
patron,  and  the  person  referring  him  must  telephone  the 
madam  and  give  a  description  of  the  new  referral. 

Madams  of  such  places  seek  to  keep  all  the  girls  equally 
busy.  Many  of  them  keep  a  file  of  customers  on  small  cards 
or  in  a  small  book.  In  conversation  with  the  girls  they  seek 
to  discover  various  peculiarities,  likes  or  dislikes,  of  each 
customer.  These  are  noted  on  the  card  and  if  his  rec;ular 
girl  is  occupied  when  the  customer  arri\'es,  the  madam 
can  check  his  card  and  offer  another  girl  of  a  type  in  line 
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with  his  preference,  thus  avoiding  a  waiting  hne  for  one 
girl. 

The  records  maintained  relating  to  such  peculiarities 
and  likes  of  customers  are  also  utilized  when  a  customer 
fails  to  appear  for  some  time.  The  modern  mob  tries  to 
keep  the  same  customers.  In  such  case,  the  madam  will 
check  his  card  and  transmit  the  information  to  him  that 
there's  a  new  girl  in  who  measures  up  to  his  habits,  likes, 
or  peculiarities. 

Police  officers  should  seek  such  card  files  or  books  at  the 
time  of  arrest,  not  to  reveal  the  identities  of  the  customers, 
but  to  aid  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
business  conducted  by  the  prisoners. 

Furnished  Room  Houses 

In  instances  where  furnished  room  houses  are  used, 
they  are  usually  operated  by  experienced  madams  who 
have  left  the  organized  ring  and  started  out  on  their  own. 
In  the  average  case,  they  have  only  two  or  three  girls,  the 
other  rooms  being  rented  to  legitimate  roomers,  thus  aid- 
ing the  madam  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  respectabil- 
ity, and  thereby  making  detection  more  diflBcult. 

Method  of  operation  is  similar  to  the  disorderly  house 
on  a  smaller  scale.  No  salaries  are  paid  to  any  building 
employees,  and  they  have  fewer  referral  agencies  and  a 
more  select  group  of  customers. 

Call  Houses 

Call  houses  are  merely  telephones  maintained  by  a 
madam.  This  type  of  house  is  referred  to  as  a  "house  of 
assignation"  in  various  statutes  and  means  a  place  where 
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assignments  are  made  for  immoral  purposes.  It  differs  from 
other  disorderly  houses  in  that  the  unlawful  sexual  acts 
do  not  usually  take  place  in  the  premises  but  are  com- 
mitted elsewhere. 

Patrons  desiring  a  girl  will  call  and  express  their  pref- 
erences. The  madam  sends  the  girl  to  their  home,  hotel, 
or  office.  This  practice  has  grown  appreciably  in  the  larger 
cities,  especially  as  a  form  of  entertainment  furnished  by 
business  and  industrial  firms  to  influence  customers  or 
other  favored  individuals. 

One  call  house-madam  used  a  messenger  service  to 
send  photographs  of  her  new  girls — full-length  nudes — 
to  established  customers. 

The  comparative  safety  from  arrest  for  both  madam 
and  prostitute  plus  the  fantastic  fees  make  this  a  very  lu- 
crative business  and  a  diflBcult  one  for  the  police  officer  to 
suppress. 

GIRLS 

Call  Girls 

Call  girls  cater  to  the  "carriage  trade."  They  have  a 
telephone  at  their  home,  usually  a  hotel  room  because  of 
the  message  service  offered  by  hotel  switchboards.  Like 
the  madam  in  a  call  house,  they  receive  a  call  from  one  of 
their  customers,  business  arrangements  are  made  and  the 
call  is  completed.  While  absent  from  their  rooms,  they  ask 
the  operator  to  tell  their  callers  when  they  will  be  back, 
and  many  give  the  number  of  a  favorite  bar  if  they  are 
not  absent  on  a  job. 

From  time  to  time  they'll  call  the  hotel  to  see  if  any  men 
have  called  them.  Then  they'll  call  their  customers  from 
an  outside  telephone.  This  also  makes  their  apprehen- 
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sion  difficult,  even  more  so  than  call-house  girls.  They 
have  a  really  select  group  of  customers,  take  very  few  re- 
ferrals, and  if  satisfied  with  a  nominal  income,  are  very 
difficult  to  apprehend. 

Hustlers 

There  are  two  types  of  hustlers:  bar  and  tavern  pickups, 
and  street- walkers.  While  a  great  many  of  the  bar  and 
tavern  girls  will  work  with  a  pimp,  the  street-walker  never 
does.  She  is  the  "loner"  of  the  profession. 

Bar  and  Tavern  Pick-ups  Bar  and  tavern  pick-ups 
are  prostitutes  who  frequent  places  where  liquor  is  sold.  At 
times  working  with  the  knowledge  of  the  management 
since  thev  do  attract  trade  these  women  strive  for  out-of- 
town  patrons.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
prostitutes,  as  they  often  combine  larcency  and  robbery 
with  their  chosen  profession  when  a  rich  "mark"  shows  up. 
They  are  the  ones  who  slip  knockout  drops  into  the  vic- 
tim's drink  once  they  get  to  the  selected  room.  The  guUi- 
ble  victim  wakes  up  with  a  headache,  no  money,  and  his 
faith  in  human  nature  badlv  shaken. 

Street-Walkers  Street-walking  is  the  oldest  and  prob- 
ably most  common  form  of  prostitution.  Making  the  con- 
tact themselves  (soliciting)  rather  than  through  a  pimp 
makes  this  type  of  prostitute  very  careful.  Seldom  will  they 
solicit  any  man  having  the  slightest  suggestion  of  police  of- 
ficer about  him.  These  girls  are  really  good  at  detennining 
whether  a  man  is  a  cop  or  not.  In  many  cases,  they'll  even 
run  their  hands  over  the  John  in  a  quick  "frisk"  for  a  gun, 
"jack,"  or  even  a  shield.  Since  their  only  chance  of  arrest 
is  when  they  "cniise  a  bull,"  such  care  in  screening  cus- 
tomers is  understandable. 
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Hustlers  resort  to  many  and  varied  places  for  the  con- 
summation of  their  business,  using  hallways,  furnished 
rooms,  hotel  rooms,  parks  and  other  places.  Some  work 
with  hack-drivers  and  use  the  cab  itself.  Others  make  a 
point  of  soliciting  only  motorists  and  using  the  John's  car. 

After  solicitation,  the  prostitute  may  not  walk  out  or  off 
with  the  John.  Many  of  them  will  give  him  an  address  or 
location  to  go  to  and  then  they  walk  around  the  block  and 
meet  him.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned  ones  just  tell  the  cus- 
tomer to  follow  and  lead  him  to  the  selected  place.  Others 
will  demand  that  the  John  get  a  room  or  take  them  to  his 
room  if  he  has  one.  The  careless  ones  just  walk  off  with 
the  John. 

Hustlers  usually  work  in  a  particular  bar  or  tavern, 
neighborhood  or  street.  This  makes  them  quicklv  known 
to  police,  and  though  difficult  to  arrest  on  a  "direct"  ( sol- 
liciting  of  the  officer),  it  does  make  it  possible  to  control 
them  if  the  officer  can  observe  a  course  of  conduct  which 
shows  her  to  be  a  hustler. 

When  it  is  the  officer  who  is  solicited  and  no  other  men 
were  spoken  to  prior  to  the  solicitation  of  the  officer,  the 
hustler  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  point  of  exposure 
before  an  arrest  is  made,  or  at  least  the  arrest  should  be 
delayed  until  she  commits  some  overt  act. 

When  the  hustler  clearly  expresses  her  criminal  intent 
in  no  uncertain  terms  at  the  time  of  solicitation,  then  an 
immediate  arrest  can  be  made.  However,  ambiguous 
words  or  phrases  are  often  used  by  prostitutes  in  lieu  of 
direct,  specific  language  relating  to  sexual  acts.  The  words 
"sport,"  "party,"  "fun,"  and  "tricks"  are  often  employed 
and  thus  the  initial  solicitation  mav  be  insufficient  to  war- 
rant  an  immediate  arrest  until  such  time  as  some  act  of  the 
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hustler  spells  out  the  meaning  of  such  words.  Exposure  or 
some  act  in  furtherance  of  the  expressed  purpose  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  conviction  in  most  cases. 

Under  the  laws  of  most  states  a  conviction  will  result 
when  the  officer  can  testify  that  the  hustler  stationed  her- 
self in  a  public  street,  paraded  back  and  forth  within  cer- 
tain limits,  or  frequented  certain  bars  and  taverns.  He 
must  then  be  able  to  state  that  she  held  short  conversations 
with  strange  men,  and  that  after  one  or  more  of  such  con- 
versations she  would  disappear  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
appear  again  and  pursue  the  same  conduct.  The  officer 
must  also  be  able  to  state  that  when  questioned  she  offered 
no  reasonable  explanation  for  her  strange  behavior.  In  ad- 
dition, in  some  states,  the  oflBcer  may  be  permitted  to  tes- 
tify that  the  woman's  general  reputation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  that  of  being  a  prostitute. 

Door-Knockers 

A  brand-new  technique  proving  diflBcult  to  curtail  in 
many  large  cities  is  employed  where  girls  frequent  small 
hotels  and  furnished  room  houses  populated  by  Chinese, 
Puerto  Rican  and  Filipino  men.  These  girls  roam  the  hall- 
way of  these  hotels  and  furnished  room  houses,  many  of 
them  styled  hke  a  barracks,  knocking  on  doors  and  calling 
out:  "Girlie,  girlie,  cheap." 

Since  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  they  will  not  "cruise 
a  bull"  as  police  officers  do  not  as  a  rule  frequent  such 
places,  they  are  relatively  safe  from  apprehension.  An  ar- 
rest in  such  cases  is  never  easy  as  a  plainclothes  oflBcer 
could  sit  on  a  "plant"  in  a  room  in  one  of  these  hotels  or 
rooming  houses  and  not  hear  the  "Girlie,  girlie,  cheap" 
chant  for  months.  Again  he  may  patrol  such  premises  and 
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observe  the  girl  making  her  rounds,  but  unless  he  actually 
apprehends  the  girl  in  a  room  or  she  solicits  him,  an  arrest 
is  not  advisable.  The  best  technique  is  to  interview  the  op- 
erators of  the  hotels  or  rooming  houses,  seek  their  coopera- 
tion and  warn  them  that  they  may  be  equally  liable  to 
arrest  if  the  soliciting  continues. 

Factory  Girls 

These  are  the  girls  who  work  in  regular  houses  of 
prostitution.  They  have  been  so  named  by  their  sisters, 
the  call  girls  and  hustlers.  To  a  certain  extent  their  work 
can  be  hkened  to  working  in  a  factor^^  They  accept 
all  comers,  have  nothing  to  do  with  selecting  or  solicit- 
ing the  customers,  work  regular  hours,  and  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  madam. 


CHAPTER   VII 


DEGENERATES 


HOMOSEXUALS 


THE  male  homosexual  is  known  by  several  appellations 
such  as  "swish,"  "fairy,"  "queer,"  etc.  The  female 
homosexual  is  known  as  a  "lesbian."  Often  persons  of  su- 
perior mental  equipment,  poised,  cultured  and  adaptable, 
often  with  artistic  skill,  they  have  little  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing considerable  success  in  any  field  they  enter. 

Temperamentally,  however,  they  are  unpredictable  and 
unreliable,  often  being  dominated  by  emotion  rather  than 
reason.  Outwardly  adhering  to  the  established  pattern  of 
behavior  for  their  sex,  they  seem  to  be  compensated  by 
going  to  extremes  when  the  need  for  conformity  is  re- 
moved. At  "drags" — parties  for  their  own  kind — or  bars  ca- 
tering to  them,  they  cast  oif  their  own  sex  and  adopt  the 
mannerisms  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Highly  gregarious,  they  are  quick  to  find  each  other, 
patronizing  the  same  bars,  taverns,  eating  places  and  mov- 
ies. Their  pursuits  are  exactly  like  those  of  normal  persons 
except  that  their  sexual  desires  cannot  be  gratified  by  per- 
sons of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  consequent  perversion  of  the  natural  sex  act  which 
results  is  rarely  committed  by  force,  violence,  duress,  or 
other  means  against  the  will  of  the  object  of  their  affec- 
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tions.  Hardly  ever  does  anyone  complain  of  having  been 
so  constrained  or  assaulted  by  a  "fairy"  or  lesbian. 

True,  they  fight  bitterly  and  viciously  among  them- 
selves over  their  sweethearts  and  sometimes  a  "lesby"  will 
beat  up  a  girl  friend,  but  such  instances  are  in  the  nature 
of  family  fights  and  the  girl  friend  is  a  most  reluctant  com- 
plainant. 

Largely  because  of  this  lack  of  complaints  about  their 
activities,  most  local  police  do  little  about  them,  being  pre- 
occupied with  more  pressing  matters.  Only  when  homo- 
sexuals are  victims  of  crime  by  persons  who  exploit  them, 
rob  them,  or  extort  money  from  them,  do  they  contact 
police  oflRcers. 

When  the  harm  a  homosexual  does  in  indoctrinating 
younger  men  into  such  habits  is  taken  into  consideration, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  action  by  responsible  police  of- 
ficers is  necessary.  While  only  a  few  will  bother  really 
young  boys,  a  large  number  seek  youth  in  their  contacts. 
Before  too  long  many  of  these  youths  become  committed 
to  the  homosexual  way  of  life. 

Other  agencies  are  trying  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
for  these  unfortunate  persons.  The  police  are  concerned 
with  restricting  them  when  their  acts  are  committed  in 
public  places,  when  places  in  which  they  meet  become 
pu])lic  nuisances,  and  when  by  assembling  and  acting  in  a 
manner  offensive  to  others  they  cause  public  disorder. 

Toilet  Snipe 

This  type  of  degenerate  frequents  public  toilets.  He  is 
not  averse  to  victimizing  young  boys  using  the  toilet, 
many  seeking  out  places  used  by  high  school  boys,  some 
even  invading  the  toilets  in  schools.  Many  apparently  un- 
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warranted  assaults  are  a  result  of  the  unsolicited  attention 
of  such  degenerates  to  persons  who  became  angry  and 
used  violence  to  express  their  indignation. 

If  in  the  initial  instance  these  toilet  snipes  are  permitted 
to  go  ahead  with  their  practices,  it  quite  frequently  leads 
to  sodomy,  or  an  oflFer  or  an  attempt  to  commit  sodomy. 

Park  Loiterers 

These  are  the  men  who  frequent  parks,  usually  after 
dark.  They  seek  to  pick  up  men  or  boys  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  toilet  snipe.  Their  usual  approach  is  to  strike 
up  a  conversation:  "Do  you  have  the  time?"  "It's  a  nice 
evening,  isn't  it?"  Police  officers  in  plainclothes  are  effec- 
tive against  the  park  loiterer  because  he  is  more  desperate 
than  the  toilet  snipe.  The  snipe  might  let  several  persons 
go  by  because  they  looked  like  police  officers,  while  the 
park  loiterer  passes  up  very  few. 

Once  the  conversation  starts,  the  police  officer  only  has 
to  be  patient.  Before  too  long  the  man  attempts  to  open 
the  officer's  trousers  or  caress  his  covered  private  parts. 

Prompt  arrest  of  park  loiterers  is  a  necessity  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

( 1 )  They  tend  to  go  after  young  children  if  they  cannot 
find  men  or  boys  of  high  school  age.  A  strange  thing  is 
the  fact  that  boys  from  10  to  17  will  spot  them  or  their 
approach  immediately,  and  the  author  knows  of  some  in- 
stances where  boys  have  stoned  them.  Older  boys  some- 
times "go  along."  But  if  older  boys  are  not  around  they 
seek  young  children  of  both  sexes.  The  author  recalls  sev- 
eral instances  where  children  as  young  as  four  years  of 
age  have  been  the  victims  of  these  loiterers. 

(2)  They  are  easy  victims  for  robbers  because  they 
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select  desolate  areas  of  the  park  for  their  activities.  Most 
of  tliese  robberies  are  coupled  with  atrocious  assault. 

MOVIE    MEN 

These  are  two  types  of  "movie  men" — degenerates  who 
operate  in  movie  theatres.  One  seeks  out  boys  and  men, 
and  the  other  seeks  out  women. 

The  man  seeking  members  of  his  own  sex  will  only  op- 
erate in  a  theatre  known  to  be  frequented  by  persons  not 
averse  to  a  little  attention.  These  are  usually  theatres  in 
the  town's  slum  area  or  all-night  movies. 

The  police  officer  seeking  to  clean  up  a  complaint  of 
this  type  should  carry  a  sweater,  coat  or  jacket  with  him 
and  place  it  across  his  lap  when  he  sits  down.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  universal  signal,  and  while  it  is  not  so  no- 
ticeable in  winter  when  everyone  carries  a  coat,  it  came  to 
the  author's  attention  during  several  dry  summer  days  in 
working  on  a  case  of  this  type.  A  person  who  came  in  with 
a  light  raincoat  over  his  arm  was  usually  joined  a  few 
minutes  after  he  was  seated  by  one  of  the  movie  men. 

Those  who  annoy  women  move  from  one  part  of  the 
theatre  to  another,  always  seating  themselves  next  to  fe- 
males, preferably  alone.  But  some  are  bold  enough  to  pick 
on  escorted  females.  Many  women  will  not  make  a  scene 
for  fear  that  their  escort  will  be  assaulted  or  arrested  as  a 
result  of  committing  an  assault  upon  their  annover. 

A  degenerate  of  this  type  begins  by  rubbing  knees,  and 
if  no  objection  is  made  or  the  woman  does  not  move  away, 
places  his  hand  on  her  outer  garments  and  then  goes  as 
far  as  she  will  permit.  They  are  very  bold,  since  thev  know 
through  experience  when  a  woman  is  embarrassed  and 
afraid  of  causing  a  scene.  If  repulsed  or  the  object  of  their 
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attentions  changes  her  seat,  they  merely  move  to  the  next 
likely  victim.  A  police  officer  can  stand  at  the  rear  of  a 
theatre  and  spot  one  of  these  movie  men  in  no  more  than 
twenty  minutes  by  observing  the  persons  changing  seats. 

EXHIBITIONISTS 

The  person  who  wilfully  and  lewdly  exposes  his  private 
parts  is  known  as  an  exhibitionist.  Found  exclusively 
among  the  male  sex,  they  cause  the  public  and  the  local 
police  more  trouble  than  any  other  type  of  pervert. 
Mothers  with  small  children,  pregnant  women,  young  girls, 
small  children,  even  aged  women  are  among  their  vic- 
tims. 

This  practice  is  indulged  in  in  many  places,  but  the 
favorite  ones  seem  to  be  windows  of  offices  or  apartment 
house  hallways;  roof  tops;  the  vicinity  of  schools;  subway 
trains,  stairways  and  stations;  parks  and  playgrounds;  bus 
stop  areas;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  rented  hotel  rooms. 

Ranging  in  age  from  early  youth  to  extreme  age  (the 
author  knows  of  one  man  who  was  arrested  for  this  offense 
at  the  age  of  82),  and  from  every  cultural  and  economic 
walk  of  life,  these  degenerates  usually  cover  their  private 
parts  with  a  newspaper  or  overcoat,  attract  the  attention 
of  a  female,  and  then  by  moving  the  paper  or  coat  expose 
themselves.  When  apprehended  most  of  them  claim  that 
they  did  not  know  their  clothing  was  disarranged.  One 
man  recently  arrested  in  New  York  City  convicted  himself 
because  of  his  artistic  inclinations.  He  had  cut  away  the 
front  of  his  pants  and  re-sewed  them  with  a  large  heart- 
shaped  opening. 

Others  will  drive  through  quiet  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, stop  their  car,  and  call  to  a  passing  woman,  expos- 
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ing  themselves  as  she  turns  to  answer.  Others  will  park 
near  remote  railroad  stations  or  bus  stops,  exposing  them- 
selves to  women  as  they  alight  from  the  train  or  bus.  Late 
at  night  thev  will  follow  women,  pass  them,  stop  and  open 
the  automobile  door  and  expose  themselves,  sometimes 
continuing  this  activity  for  several  blocks. 

Exhibitionists  can  be  grouped  roughly  into  three  cate- 
gories: 

1.  Exposers — Those  who  appear  to  be  satisfied  just 
to  be  seen  by  a  female  as  they  expose  themselves,  making 
no  attempt  to  approach  her  or  molest  her  in  any  way.  This 
is  by  far  the  largest  group. 

2.  Molesters  of  Women — These  men  differ  from  the 
person  who  abruptly  assaults  a  woman  without  warning. 
These  degenerates  expose  themselves  first,  perhaps  to  more 
than  one  woman.  Then  when  the  woman  is  in  a  position 
that  seems  to  guarantee  the  maximum  amount  of  safety 
to  her  attacker  and  if  he  has  worked  himself  up  into  a 
frenzy,  an  assault  and  sexual  attack  will  take  place. 

There  seems  to  be  no  pattern  to  their  attacks.  Many  will 
expose  themselves  time  after  time,  and  only  once  in  a  great 
while  will  they  attempt  to  attack  a  woman. 

Information  about  the  molester's  activities  can  only  be 
secured  by  questioning  such  persons  upon  arrest.  It  is  not 
too  reliable  as  they  are  accomplished  tellers  of  half-truths. 
Most  of  them  claim  that  they  don't  know  why  they  com- 
mitted the  attack  upon  a  female,  claiming:  "I  just  don't 
remember  anything."  "I  did  it,  if  you  say  so  and  she  does, 
but  I  swear  I  don't  remember  how  it  started."  In  justifica- 
tion of  the  greater  crime,  they  will  admit  to  countless  acts 
of  exposure,  claiming  that  they  never  had  gone  on  to  at- 
tack a  woman  before. 
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It  is  our  firm  belief  as  a  result  of  questioning  quite  a  few 
of  these  degenerates,  that  if  the  conditions  were  to  their 
liking — the  woman  alone  in  a  secluded  area,  thus  almost 
guaranteeing  immunity  to  identification  and  arrest — then 
every  exposure  would  conclude  in  an  assault. 

These  are  the  degenerates  who  use  private  cars,  fre- 
quent bus  stops  and  railroad  stations  or  other  remote 
areas  late  at  night.  Police  officers  must  strive  with  every 
weapon  at  their  command  to  apprehend  the  guilty  person 
when  a  complaint  is  received  of  an  exhibitionist  frequent- 
ing remote  areas  late  at  night.  This  is  a  necessity  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  assaults  upon  unprotected  fe- 
males. 

3.  Molesters  of  Children — Similiar  to  the  type  described 
above,  this  degenerate  is  a  potential  attacker,  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  since  his  criminal  intentions  are  di- 
rected toward  small  children. 

Using  candy,  toys,  auto  rides,  or  other  inducements,  he 
persuades  the  child  to  permit  or  commit  unnatural  or  atro- 
cious acts.  Fondling  of  private  parts,  sodomy,  rape,  and 
even  bestial  acts  ending  in  atrocious  homicide  may  result. 

As  a  rough  guess,  these  criminals  may  attempt  to  induce 
a  child  to  accompanv  them  to  a  remote  area  such  as  a  cel- 
lar, roof,  stair,  park,  or  parking  lot  at  least  several  hun- 
dred times  to  each  one  that  succeeds.  Most  of  the  time 
the  child  is  scared  off  by  this  degenerate's  approach  or 
the  degenerate  is  scared  off  by  the  approach  of  some 
passer-by.  In  any  event  the  only  knowledge  police  oflBcers 
have  of  this  criminal  is  when  he  loiters  about  an  area,  usu- 
allv  exposing  himself  to  one  or  more  passing  children.  That 
is  the  time  for  prompt  action. 
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PEEPING   TOMS 


Very  often  an  exhibitionist,  this  type  of  criminal  is  a 
nuisance.  He  generally  waits  until  dark  and  then  goes 
through  back  yards,  on  roofs  or  fire  escapes  to  observe  fe- 
males who  are  undressing.  They  are  not  dangerous,  but 
nervy,  and  cause  many  complaints  of  burglars  and  prowl- 
ers in  the  neighborhoods  they  frequent.  Sometimes  these 
persons  resort  to  telephoning  or  sending  indecent  letters  to 
women  they  have  observed  or  would  like  to  observe. 
Their  telephone  conversations  are  the  vilest  things  imagin- 
able. 

RUBBERS 

The  rubber  operates  in  crowded  places  such  as  subway 
trains,  parades,  zoos,  etc.  He  rubs  his  covered  private 
parts  against  the  posterior  of  females.  In  extreme  cases,  he 
may  even  uncover,  soiling  the  woman's  clothes.  In  the  case 
of  subways  and  zoos,  this  degenerate  is  a  creature  of  habit. 
He  will  use  the  same  subway  system  daily,  cruising  back 
and  forth  during  the  rush  hours.  When  frequenting  the 
zoo,  he  will  gravitate  toward  the  monkey  house  if  there  is 
one.  Arrests  can  be  effected  on  observation.  First,  they 
stand  unusually  close  to  the  woman  in  front  of  them.  Sec- 
ond, in  many  instances,  the  woman  moves  away  unless 
pinned  in  by  the  crowd.  And  lastly,  they  generally  rise 
on  their  toes  in  order  to  "reach."  This  final  character- 
istic is  very  useful  at  zoos.  The  police  officer  stands  to  one 
side  of  the  crowd  and  watches  those  persons  who  rise 
up  on  their  toes  when  everyone  else  is  standing  flat-footed. 
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ARREST  TECHNIQUES 


THE  standard  techniques  of  criminal  investigation  can 
be  used  in  cases  involving  degeneracy,  assaults  upon 
women,  and  molestation  of  children.  Such  crimes  are  not 
within  the  framework  of  organized  vice  and  gambling. 

The  standard  procedure  when  a  thief  or  robber — or  a 
sex  assailant — commits  a  crime  is  for  the  victim  to  inform 
the  police.  They  then  question  him  to  determine  if  a 
crime  was  committed  and,  if  so,  what  crime,  who  com- 
mitted it,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its  commission. 
The  officers  interview  witnesses  in  cases  of  robbery,  bur- 
glary, etc.,  and  thus  secure  further  information  on  the 
facts  of  the  crime.  A  search  of  the  crime  scene  may  also 
yield  many  valuable  clues  and  traces  which  may  not  only 
identify  the  criminal,  but  also  aid  in  his  arrest  and  convic- 
tion. 

These  robbers  and  burglars  plan  their  crimes,  commit 
them,  and  flee  the  scene.  There  is  always  a  victim  and  a 
crime  scene,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  witnesses. 

The  individuals  involved  in  criminal  vice  and  gambhng 
operations  also  plan  their  crimes,  but  they  do  not  perform 
merely  one  illegal  act  and  then  flee.  Organized  vice  and 
gambling  operations  are  a  continuing  crime;  in  fact  "em- 
plo)Tnent"  would  be  a  better  word.  There  is  no  victim  to 
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interrogate,  no  witnesses  to  interview,  and  no  crime  scene 
that  might  yield  valuable  clues. 

Vice  and  gambling  arrests  can  be  likened  to  on-the- 
scene  arrests  of  thieves  and  robbers.  Almost  all  prostitutes, 
bookies,  and  those  concerned  with  policy,  dice,  cards,  and 
other  gambling  devices  or  games  are  arrested  as  they  com- 
mit their  crimes,  just  as  the  thief  or  robber  is  "caught  in 
the  act"  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
need  for  an  extensive  investigation  ranging  from  the  iden- 
tification of  the  criminal  through  the  tracing  of  the  fugi- 
tive to  final  apprehension. 

The  basic  steps  in  making  arrests  in  vice  and  gambling 
cases  are: 

( 1 )  Find  the  violations  of  law, 

(2)  Identify  the  violators,  and 

(3)  Secure  adequate  evidence  of  crime. 

That  is  why  "information"  is  so  important  in  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws.  In  the  chapter  on  this  subject  all 
likely  sources  of  information  are  detailed.  Police  officers 
must  remember  that  prior  to  any  arrest  there  has  to  be 
some  source  of  information  on  the  activity  of  these  crim- 
inals. 

Once  the  information  is  secured  it  is  the  work  of  the 
arresting  officer  to  make  adequate  observation  of  the  per- 
son or  premises  concerned  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  law  is  being  violated,  identify  the  violators,  and  ascer- 
tain sufficient  facts  about  their  activity  to  warrant  arrest. 

A  court  order  for  the  interception  of  telephone  conver- 
sations may  be  necessary  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  or 
perhaps  a  "plant"  (fixed  surveillance)  or  a  "tail"  (mobile 
surveillance)  will  suffice.  In  other  cases  the  officer  con- 
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cerned  may  be  forced  to  make  what  is  termed  a  "jump 
collar." 

ARRESTS 

When  time  and  available  personnel  permit  a  lengthy 
investigation,  the  arrest  may  result  in  the  apprehension  of 
an  entire  vice  or  gambling  mob.  The  results  from  even  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time  spent  in  an  investiga- 
tion are  sometimes  amazing.  Time  and  energy  spent  in  an 
investigation  prior  to  arrest  pays  off  in  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  guilty  pleas  and  will  naturally  involve  more 
prisoners. 

"Direct"  arrests  are  satisfactory  only  if  the  arresting 
officer  can  secure  some  evidence  pointing  towards  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  in  support  of  his  own  direct  testimony. 
Otherwise  the  defense  of  a  "frame-up"  may  be  successful 
and  the  accused  will  be  acquitted. 

"Jump  collars"  result  in  many  good  arrests,  but  the 
technique  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  time  and  hard 
work  that  produces  other  arrests.  "Jump  collars"  have  the 
lowest  ratio  of  convictions  to  arrests  and  usually  involve 
only  one  prisoner  or  at  most  two  or  three.  Rarely  is  an  en- 
tire mob  caueht  bv  this  method  of  arrest. 

One  young  plainclothes  officer  with  quite  a  few  good 
arrests  on  his  record  explained  that  he  follows  a  "Don't 
spoil  it"  rule.  "I  wait  until  I'm  sure,"  he  said.  "Why  spoil 
it?  It's  not  like  robbery  or  burglary;  they're  hit  and  run 
crimes.  These  guys  and  girls  work  every  day.  They  don't 
quit  and  thev  don't  move.  It's  better  to  wait  a  day  or  so, 
work  it  out,  be  sure,  then  move  in.  It  pays  off  in  a  better 
conviction  rate." 

A  "direct"  arrest  is  one  in  which  the  arresting  officer  se^ 
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cures  direct  evidence  of  criminal  acts.  The  prostitute 
solicits  the  officer,  the  bookmaker  or  policy  collector  ac- 
cepts a  bet  from  the  officer,  or  the  professional  operator  of 
a  card  or  dice  game  permits  him  to  play.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  arresting  officer  can  give  direct  testimony  at  the 
trial  to  the  effect  that  he  talked  "lousiness"  with  the  pros- 
titute, gave  the  bookie  or  policy  collector  a  direct  bet,  or 
observed  the  person  who  "cut"  the  game  of  dice  or  cards. 

"Jump  collars"  are  arrests  made  on  information  and 
observation  alone.  At  the  instant  of  arrest  no  physical  evi- 
dence is  in  the  possession  of  the  arresting  officer  or  officers. 
They  "jump"  the  suspect  immediately  after  their  observa- 
tion has  shown  them  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  criminal 
activity — usually  bookmaking  or  poHcy  collecting. 

Many  years  ago  "jump  collars"  were  the  sole  technique 
of  "vice-squad"  officers.  Many  long  stories  have  been  told 
about  them,  a  few  being  told  to  an  attentive  Grand  Jury. 
Some  of  the  old-timers,  however,  argue  that  for  every  ten 
or  twelve  attempts  they'd  come  up  with  one  good  arrest. 
This  may  be  true  even  to-day,  but  when  an  ofiicer  reveals 
his  identity  vdthout  making  an  arrest  or  makes  an  arrest 
without  sufficient  evidence  for  conviction,  his  future  ef- 
fectiveness is  measurably  reduced.  He  cannot  make  an  ob- 
servation of  the  suspect,  nor  attempt  a  direct  plav.  The 
bookie  or  policy  runner  knows  that  he's  a  police  officer. 
"Jump  collars"  without  effective  results  do  nothing  except 
identify  the  police  officer  to  those  concerned  with  vice  and 
gambling. 

"Quiet  collars"  are  the  creed  of  the  modem  plainclothes 
oJBcer.  One  of  his  major  assets  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
known  as  a  police  officer  to  the  individuals  he  seeks  to 
arrest.  If  a  great  numl^er  of  those  involved  in  vice  and 
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gambling  operations  know  him  and  know  that  he  is  a 
poHce  oflBcer,  his  effectiveness  is  questionable. 

The  actual  arrest  should  be  accomplished  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible.  Any  noise  or  confusion  only  re- 
sults in  attracting  attention.  Other  people  see  the  officers, 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  a  great  extent  this 
injures  their  effectiveness.  The  arresting  officer  must  iden- 
tify himself  to  the  person  he  is  arresting,  but  he  need  not 
by  his  actions  identify  himself  to  everyone  in  the  vicinity. 
Assisting  officers  need  not  identify  themselves  unless  actu- 
ally assisting  in  the  arrest  or  search. 

A  good  example  of  this  technique  occurred  only  re- 
cently. The  New  York  World-Telegram  reported  the  ar- 
rest of  three  bookmakers  who  had  operated  a  $100,000-a- 
week  basketball  book  in  a  Broadway  bar  and  grill  located 
a  short  two  blocks  from  New  York's  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. The  plainclothes  men  had  been  on  this  one  case  for 
several  weeks.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  one  officer  walked 
in  and  ordered  a  drink.  When  he  finished  his  drink  he 
walked  over  and  shook  hands  with  a  lone  diner  and  to- 
gether they  moved  over  to  a  table  occupied  by  two  other 
men.  The  first  man  was  a  plainclothes  officer,  so  also  the 
second — he  had  been  "planted"  in  the  restaurant — and  the 
two  men  they  joined  were  bookmakers.  "We  sat  down  at 
their  table,  just  like  good  friends,"  the  arresting  officer  ex- 
plained. "We  walked  out  arm-in-arm.  It  was  a  nice  quiet 
collar.  Nobody  there  had  any  idea  anything  was  going  on, 
and  that's  fine  because  that  leaves  us  free  for  the  next 
time." 
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SEARCH 

No  police  officer  has  the  right  to  search  any  person  or 
any  premises  for  physical  evidence  to  warrant  an  arrest 
unless  such  search  is  based  upon  reasonable  grounds.  A 
police  officer's  duty  is  to  apprehend  criminals  and  prevent 
crime.  Therefore,  any  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a  per- 
son is  committing  a  crime — remember  vice  and  gambling 
violations  are  continuing  crimes — is  sufficient  to  justify  a 
search  of  that  person  or  the  premises  in  which  he  is  lo- 
cated at  the  time.  "Reasonable  grounds"  are  sufficient 
facts  to  warrant  the  belief  of  a  reasonable  person.  A  mere 
complaint  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  reasonable  grounds 
for  belief;  it  must  be  supported  by  some  facts  resulting 
from  a  preliminary  investigation. 

Whenever  the  person  of  a  prisoner  in  vice  and  gambling 
cases  is  searched,  it  is  the  task  of  the  police  officer  to  out- 
think  him.  Officers  must  remember  that  such  prisoners  ex- 
pect to  be  searched  and  secrete  material  possessed  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  or  which  will  aid  in  convicting  them  of  a 
violation  of  law,  with  great  skill.  Favorite  places  of  con- 
cealment in  recent  years  have  been  under  the  coat  and 
shirt  collars,  in  the  back  of  the  tie  knot,  under  belt  buckle 
or  belt,  and  under  the  waist-band  of  trousers. 

When  a  prisoner  is  carrying  a  paper,  book,  package, 
etc.,  the  officer  must  ascertain  immediately  whether  it  is 
being  used  as  a  hiding  place.  Many  prisoners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  down  a  paper  containing  the  sought- 
after  e\'idence,  then  maneuvering  the  officer  around  as  the 
search  is  being  made  in  such  a  manner  that  an  accomplice 
has  sneaked  off  with  the  paper — and  the  evidence. 

In  the  search  of  a  room  or  a  store,  the  first  rule  is  to 
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exclude  all  new  arrivals.  Second,  everybody  found  within 
the  premises  should  be  held  and  watched  carefully  in 
order  to  prevent  their  leaving  with  the  evidence  or  passing 
it  to  each  other  as  they're  being  searched.  Everyone  is  kept 
under  close  observation  durino;  the  entire  search. 

Individuals  are  searched  first,  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
the  premises  are  gone  over  methodically  and  thoroughly. 
Evidence  may  be  hidden  anywhere.  Sinks  have  been 
placed  on  hidden  hinges  so  that  they  swing  out  and  pro- 
vide an  almost  perfect  hiding  place.  Floor  boards  in  closets 
have  been  sawed  through  and  evidence  hidden  in  the  space 
below  the  floor.  Patience  is  the  important  factor  in  such  a 
search. 

The  arresting  oflScer  and  any  officers  assisting  him 
should  remain  within  view  of  the  suspect,  prisoner,  owner, 
or  occupant  of  the  premises  at  all  times  during  the  search. 
Discovery  of  evidence  should  be  made,  whenever  possible, 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  to  be 
used  upon  trial.  This  also  precludes  any  later  allegations 
that  anything  of  value  was  stolen  from  the  premises  during 
the  search. 

Persons  found  in  a  premises  which  is  to  be  searched 
should  not  be  released  until  the  search  has  been  con- 
cluded and  the  officer  satisfied  that  they  are  not  in  any 
wav  involved  in  the  vice  and  gambling  operations.  While 
no  officer  desires  to  detain  any  innocent  person  against  his 
will  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  an  officer  to  extend  his  investigation  to  those  in  the 
company  of  his  prisoner  or  in  the  suspected  premises  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest. 
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INTERROGATION    OF   PRISONERS 

Such  interrogations  rarely  result  in  the  securing  of  in- 
formation. Sex  offenders,  most  of  whom  are  occasional  or 
even  accidental  offenders,  may  talk.  The  arrest  spells  ruin 
for  them  if  they  are  people  with  some  position  in  the  com- 
munity, and  this  mental  attitude  helps  the  interrogator. 
Many  other  crimes  may  be  cleared  up  when  these  indi- 
viduals are  questioned.  However,  when  the  true  "profes- 
sional" prostitute,  bookie,  etc.,  are  questioned  they  usually 
remain  silent  or  give  misinformation.  They  are  not  victims 
of  the  emotional  turmoil  of  the  occasional  or  accidental 
offender. 

These  professionals  earn  their  hving  by  means  of  the 
criminal  acts  which  resulted  in  their  arrest.  If  thev  talk  to 
the  police,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  automatic  resignation 
from  the  "trade."  They  will  have  to  seek  some  other 
means  of  making  a  hving.  If  they  remain  silent  or  answer 
the  interrogator's  questions  with  lies,  they  still  have  em- 
ployment or  a  profitable  business  of  their  ov^n  as  the  case 
may  be. 

If  the  prisoner  refuses  to  talk,  bail  is  usually  furnished 
and  the  prisoner  walks  out  a  free  man,  except  for  a  future 
appearance  upon  trial  and  a  possible  sentence  upon  con- 
viction. If  he  talks  he  is  usually  held  as  a  material  witness, 
for  his  own  protection  and  to  keep  him  from  being 
"reached,"  threatened,  assaulted,  or  killed. 

If  he  doesn't  talk  he  can  go  right  back  to  work.  If  he 
talks  it  means  quite  some  time  in  custody  as  a  material 
witness  and  no  job  or  business  when  he  is  finallv  released 
— and  it  may  mean  death.  Investigation  of  homicides  in 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  revealed  that  many  gang  exe- 
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cutions  were  motivated  only  by  fear  that  the  deceased 
might  have  talked  when  interrogated  by  the  pohce. 

The  interrogation  may  be  successful  if  some  inequity 
has  occurred  and  the  prisoner  wishes  to  "get  even"  with 
his  employer  or  some  other  person  in  the  same  business. 
The  best  technique  in  such  cases  is  to  play  upon  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  is  a  "dope,"  a  "sucker,"  and  that  he's 
taking  the  "rap"  for  someone  else.  "You  don't  think  the 
boss  would  take  a  pinch  when  he  has  fall  guys  like  you 
working  for  him?"  This  thought  is  usually  in  the  prisoner's 
mind  and  all  it  may  need  in  some  instances  is  a  little  ex- 
ploitation. 

In  important  cases  the  police  can  secure  the  aid  of  the 
district  attorney.  This  public  oflBcer  can  guide  an  inquiry 
before  a  grand  jury  and  thus  arm  the  police  with  the  wea- 
pons of  perjury  and  contempt  to  secure  the  truth  and  un- 
seal the  lips  of  reluctant  witnesses. 

When  any  of  the  small  fry  start  to  talk,  the  police 
really  have  a  weapon  against  those  who  control  vice  and 
gambling.  Every  prisoner  should  be  interrogated.  It's 
diflBcult  to  determine  in  advance  which  one  might  "sing." 
Therefore,  it's  a  good  rule  to  spend  some  time  on  each  one, 
and  remember  that  the  prosecutor  can  help  a  great  deal 
if  he  is  consulted. 

QUESTIONING   CHILD   ^VITNESSES 

Care  must  be  exercised  when  questioning  young  chil- 
dren who  have  been  the  victims  of  sex  molestation. 

First,  it  is  most  important  to  avoid  over-emphasizing  the 
incident  in  the  child's  mind  by  the  nature  of  the  question- 
ing. The  method  of  questioning  must  be  discussed  first 
with  the  child's  parents  or  teacher. 
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Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  children  have 
been  known  to  make  false  charges  based  upon  imagination 
in  most  instances,  and  based  upon  malice  in  a  few  cases. 
Therefore,  when  a  child  reports  a  sex  molestation  the  in- 
vestigating officer  must  first  determine  if  the  charges  are 
true  before  taking  any  definite  action.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  check  of  other  children  in  the  area  at  the  time,  simi- 
lar crimes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  techniques  of  opera- 
tion or  a  description  which  portrays  a  previously  reported 
offender.  Of  course,  when  it  is  apparent  to  any  observer 
that  the  child  has  been  attacked,  there  is  no  point  in  check- 
ing the  child's  story.  Do  not  look  for  minor  discrepancies 
in  the  storv  of  children  who  fall  victims  to  these  molesters, 
but  rather  look  for  these  facts  to  be  present: 

(1)  No  one  other  than  the  child  saw  the  approach,  the 
attempt  or  the  act  of  degenerate. 

(2)  The  reported  act  of  the  molester  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  preclude  verification  through  examination  of 
the  child  by  a  physician. 

WHO    SHOULD    MAKE   ARRESTS 

The  days  of  the  "vice  squad"  are  over.  In  the  old  days 
only  the  members  of  the  vice  squad  could  make  vice  and 
gambling  arrests.  This  naturally  led  to  many  abuses.  Op- 
erating with  "stools"  each  member  would  be  required  to 
eflFect  a  minimum  number  of  arrests  each  month.  The 
"quality"  of  the  arrests  was  not  deemed  important;  only 
the  number  of  arrests  served  to  indicate  whether  the  vice 
squad  was  suppressing  vice  and  gambling  effectively. 

To-day  any  police  officer  should  make  an  arrest  for  vice 
and  gambling  violations,  whether  he's  assigned  to  uniform 
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patrol,  detective  duty,  or  plainclothes.  And  no  set  "quota" 
of  arrests  should  be  demanded  of  anv  officer. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  uniformed  patrol  force  will 
make  many  arrests  while  on  patrol,  nor  is  it  expected  of 
detectives  who  are  working  long  hours  on  their  own  inves- 
tigations of  crime.  But  no  member  of  the  department  can 
excuse  himself  from  making  an  arrest  by  the  statement: 
"We  were  told  not  to  touch  prostitutes  or  bookies — the 
plainclothes  men  make  those  arrests."  They  should  not 
stand  by  while  violations  of  the  laws  relating  to  vice  and 
gambling  are  committed  in  their  presence. 

REPORTS  OF  SUSPECTED  PERSONS  AND  PLACES 

Both  the  uniformed  force  and  the  members  of  the  detec- 
tive unit  of  any  department  can  also  be  of  material  aid  in 
reporting  persons  they  suspect  of  vice  and  gambling  viola- 
tions, or  places  in  which  they  suspect  such  operations  are 
being  carried  on.  Naturallv,  if  they  knew  such  operations 
were  in  progress  they  would  make  an  immediate  arrest. 

Reports  should  be  made  without  delay  by  telephone, 
and  later  confirmed  by  a  written  report.  These  reports 
should  normally  be  forwarded  "through  channels,"  but  if 
the  police  administrator  believes  the  circumstances  war- 
rant such  action,  he  can  direct  that  they  be  forwarded 
to  his  ofiice  or  the  office  of  a  designated  officer,  thus  by- 
passing the  reporting  officer's  immediate  superior. 

THE   ARREST   AND   INVESTIGATING   UNIT 

In  small  departments  a  plainclothes  unit  may  not  be 
necessary.  The  head  of  the  department  can  assign  the  of- 
ficer reporting  a  suspected  violation  to  plainclothes  duty 
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for  suflGcient  time  to  investigate  the  condition  and  take 
proper  action. 

Larger  departments  will  find  it  advantageous  to  assign  a 
picked  group  to  the  enforcement  of  the  vice  and  gambling 
laws.  These  men  work  in  plainclothes  and  are  responsible 
for  suppressing  vice  and  gambling  operations  of  a  tvpe 
which  by  their  very  nature  could  not  be  suppressed  by 
members  in  uniform  or  detective  commands  having  geo- 
graphical jurisdiction. 

The  unit  should  be  a  small  one,  headed  by  a  man  of 
unquestioned  honesty.  The  maximum  number  of  officers 
in  each  unit  should  be  six  as  many  supervisory  officers  in 
this  field  believe  that  no  one  man  can  supervise  the  work 
of  more  than  six  oflBcers  assigned  to  plainclothes.  Larger 
units  could  be  organized  if  the  need  existed,  but  they 
would  be  based  upon  multiples  of  six,  each  unit  of  six 
being  commanded  by  another  supervisor. 

Personnel  Personnel  should  be  selected  from  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  department.  Selection  should 
be  based  upon  personal  characteristics,  ability,  department 
record,  deportment,  activity,  and  capacity  for  work. 

Policewomen  should  be  included  in  these  units.  Chief 
Inspector  August  W.  Flath  of  New  York  City's  Pofice  De- 
partment inaugurated  a  pilot  program  that  succeeded  in 
determining  the  true  worth  of  policewomen  in  this  field. 
They  can  not  only  make  their  own  arrests,  but  they  mate- 
rially assist  plainclothes  men  in  effecting  arrests. 

Each  such  unit  of  six  should  include  one  policewoman, 
two  men  whose  prior  training  was  in  the  field  of  telephone 
work,  and  three  others — two  of  whom  must  not  have  the 
general  appearance  of  pofice  oflScers. 

Many   departments   now   numl^er   graduate   attornevs 
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among  their  members,  many  of  whom  would  be  definite 
assets  in  such  units.  If  such  trained  personnel  is  available, 
each  unit  should  include  at  least  one  attorney-policeman. 
Recognition  of  such  training  may  also  serve  to  encourage 
law  students  to  enter  police  work. 

This  unit  of  six,  the  ideal  arrest  and  investigating  unit, 
would  then  be  composed  of  one  policewoman,  one  attor- 
ney-policeman, two  officers  with  previous  training  in  tele- 
phone work,  and  two  poUce  officers  of  such  small  size  that 
they  do  not  have  the  general  appearance  of  police  officers. 

The  supervisor  in  charge  of  this  unit  should  be  a  patrol- 
man or  detective  experienced  in  investigative  work — a  ser- 
geant, lieutenant,  or  higher  ranking  officer.  He  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  same  requirements  as  the  men 
who  work  for  him,  but  his  oustanding  characteristics 
should  be  loyalty,  honesty,  and  integrity. 

The  pohcewoman  and  the  two  officers  who  do  not  look 
like  policemen  would  be  the  observers  of  such  unit.  They 
would  also  perform  the  "undercover"  work,  replacing 
"stools"  and  paid  informers  in  many  cases.  They  would 
also  be  assigned  to  surveillances  and  assisting  the  arresting 
officer  when  necessary.  They  would  not,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  reveal  their  identity  as  police  officers.  They 
would  not,  except  in  extreme  emergencies,  be  required  to 
make  arrests. 

The  two  telephone  men  would  handle  all  the  telephone 
taps — interceptions.  When  circumstances  warranted  such 
action  a  stenographer  could  be  added  on  a  temporary  basis 
in  order  to  have  a  verbatim  transcript  of  telephone  con- 
versations. These  two  men  would  also  be  used  in  some 
undercover  work,  tailing,  observation,  and  assisting  the 
arresting  officer.  They  would  not  reveal  their  identity  as 
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police  officers  or  make  arrests  except  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Their  primary  purpose  is  telephone  duty. 

The  remaining  man  of  the  six-officer  team  ( the  attorney- 
policeman  if  available ) ,  whose  appearance  is  of  no  partic- 
ular importance,  is  the  arresting  officer.  He  is  the  one  who 
identifies  himself  and  makes  the  arrest.  The  groundwork 
for  the  arrest  is  laid  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
team;  then  this  officer  steps  in  and  makes  the  arrest.  The 
legal  training  of  this  member  of  the  unit  should  aid  in 
preparing  the  evidence  as  well  as  in  testifying  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  "hide"  the 
other  members  of  the  team.  Their  testimony  may  be  re- 
quired in  certain  cases,  but  they  do  not  make  the  routine 
arrests. 

When  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  assigned  to 
plainclothes  in  a  large  police  department,  the  members  as- 
signed as  arresting  officers  should  be  selected  from  the 
members  of  other  arresting  and  investigating  units  who 
have  performed  undercover  and  obserxation  work,  but 
whose  identity  is  becoming  too  well-knov.n  to  the  vice 
and  gambling  operators  and  their  employees. 

The  "jump  collars"  are  the  job  of  the  arresting  officer. 
The  "direct"  arrests  should  have  their  groundwork  laid 
by  one  of  the  undercover  men  and  then  such  oflBcer  can 
work  the  arresting  oflBcer  into  the  case. 

Large  Units 

When  a  department  finds  it  requires  more  than  the 
original  arrest  and  investigating  unit  of  six  oflBcers,  a 
commanding  officer  for  the  larger  unit  should  be  selected. 
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Such  oflBcer  can  effectively  command  as  many  as  six  units 
and  an  adequate  headquarters  staff. 

When  an  additional  unit  of  six  oflBcers  is  to  be  added, 
the  officer  commanding  should  select  50%  of  its  personnel 
from  among  the  officers  who  are  assigned  to  other  such 
units  and  have  some  experience  in  this  field. 

When  more  than  one  six-officer  unit  works  within  the 
framework  of  a  single  command  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  assign  one  or  more  units  to  the  routine 
cases  involving  information  on  street  conditions  that  usu- 
ally results  only  in  minor  arrests.  Another  unit  would  be 
assigned  to  investigations  that  lead  to  "direct"  arrests. 
And  one  or  more  units  would  be  placed  in  charge  of 
major  investigations  leading  to  the  arrest  of  an  entire  mob. 
In  the  last  case  the  unit  could  work  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  the  District  Attorney.  This  public  officer  is  the  ideal 
person  to  supervise  complex  and  extended  investigations. 

As  each  major  investigation  is  completed,  the  unit  con- 
cerned with  it  could  be  reassigned  to  harassing  the  "small 
fry,"  making  the  routine  arrests  relating  to  street  condi- 
tions reported  by  the  uniformed  force.  This  re-assignment 
would  serve  a  three-fold  purpose:  diversify  the  duties  of 
all  plainclothes  officers  and  thereby  maintain  their  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  widen  the  experience  of  all  concerned  so 
that  every  one  of  them  would  be  capable  of  working  on 
minor  or  major  cases,  and  finally  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming known  to  those  who  violate  the  laws  relating  to 
vice  and  gambling.  Once  prostitutes,  bookmakers,  and  the 
like  know  an  officer,  they  become  wary  whenever  they  see 
him  and  point  him  out  to  others  concerned  with  their  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  definite  value  to  harassment,  continued  and 
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sustained  arrest  activity,  in  the  control  of  vice  and  gam- 
bling, but  it  cannot  be  applied  only  to  the  "small  fr\'"  of 
the  mobs.  The  mob  bosses  consider  these  employees  and 
associates  as  "expendable."  They  are  easily  replaced  when 
they've  built  up  a  "sheet" — police  record — to  such  an  CTt- 
tent  that  they  can  expect  more  than  a  mere  fine  when 
again  arrested.  The  bosses  themselves  must  be  arrested. 
Comprehensive  investigations  will  result  in  the  arrest  of 
entire  mobs,  or  at  least  some  of  the  top  men  along  with 
the  "expendables." 

Rather  than  roaming  the  streets  on  the  bare  chance  of 
"walking  up"  a  jump  collar  and  arresting  one  of  the  lower 
echelons,  the  officer  should  concentrate  on  the  bosses. 
When  an  arrest  is  made  after  an  investigation  is  fully  de- 
veloped not  only  the  "small  fry"  are  gathered  up,  but  also 
some  of  the  bosses.  The  number  of  arrests  may  not  equal 
the  activity  of  the  old-time  "vice  squad,"  but  the  quahty 
of  the  arrests  will  certainly  improve. 

Transfer 

As  members  of  the  arrest  and  investigating  unit  be- 
come too  well-known  for  vice  and  gambling  investiga- 
tion they  could  be  transferred  to  other  units  in  the  de- 
partment, particularly  the  training  unit  and  the  detec- 
tive division.  Their  experience  particularlv  fits  them  for 
detective  work,  and  the  policewomen  would  be  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  cases  involving  pickpockets,  store 
thieves,  and  peddlers  of  narcotics 

■ 

Security  of  Assignment 

Assignment  to  such  duty  should  have  some  security  of 
tenure.  The  officers  should  not  be  subject  to  the  whims 
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of  a  new  administrator.  Far  too  often  the  advent  of  a  new 
chief  or  commissioner  or  mayor  means  the  transfer  of  all 
plainclothes  personnel.  If  the  men  are  properly  recruited, 
trained,  and  perform  their  assigned  duty  in  an  intelligent 
and  efficient  manner,  they  are  the  best  men  for  such  work. 
If  they  are  derehct  in  their  duties  for  any  reason,  they 
must  be  re-assigned  and  if  the  facts  warrant,  investigated 
and  proper  action  taken  against  them.  No  one  can 
resent  a  transfer  for  cause.  What  does  cause  resentment, 
however,  are  the  "blanket"  transfers  or  the  so-called 
"shake-ups." 

The  training  and  experience  of  such  personnel  is  truly 
a  capital  investment  for  the  municipahty  concerned.  When 
originally  assigned  most  officers  are  a  total  loss  for  several 
months,  and  pick  up  efficiency  slowly  as  they  gain  expe- 
rience in  their  first  year  or  year  and  a  half,  depending  on 
the  extent  of  their  experience  and  activity  of  their  unit. 
During  this  period  the  weak,  the  disloyal,  the  potentially 
dishonest  officers  are  weeded  out.  But  all  this  represents 
money  paid  out  in  salary  while  working  at  almost  zero 
efficiency.  Re-assigning  such  personnel  except  for  cause  is 
a  burden  on  the  budget  of  any  city. 

Expenses 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  adequate  expense 
accounts  for  officers  assigned  to  plainclothes.  Long  hours 
of  work  require  many  meals  away  from  home  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  spending  some  time  in  places 
where  food  and  drink  are  sold.  If  expenses  are  not  pro- 
vided the  officer  suffers  an  unfair  hardship  because  of 
his  assignment. 
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Salary  Increments 

As  an  incentive,  provision  should  also  be  made  for 
increases  in  pay  while  performing  plainclothes  duty.  Based 
on  merit  and  seniority  in  the  unit,  these  pay  increases 
could  be  loosely  grouped  into  three  classes: 

1st  Grade— increase  of  from  $250.00  to  300.00. 
2nd  "  —  "  "  "  $450.00  to  500.00. 
3rd       "    —      "         "      "        $750.00  to  1,000.00. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  such  officers  will  be  faced 
with  temptation  in  the  form  of  graft  in  many  of  their 
cases.  Police  officers  are  human  and  in  addition  to  their 
oath  of  office,  their  loyalty  to  their  job,  and  their  fear  of 
detection  and  future  punishment,  this  incentive  to  con- 
tinued honesty  should  be  added. 

The  personnel  assigned  to  vice  and  gambling  suppres- 
sion can  make  or  break  a  police  administrator,  and  even 
a  mayor.  It  is  not  too  late  to  follow  accepted  business 
practice  and  grant  deserving  employees  some  security  of 
tenure,  adequate  expenses,  and  an  opportunity  for  salary 
increments  in  return  for  hard  work  and  long  hours. 

Briefly,  an  arrest  and  investigating  unit  should  be  organ- 
ized in  multiples  of  six  officers,  each  unit  having  its  own 
supervisor,  and  consisting  of  one  policewoman,  two  "tele- 
phone" men,  two  "observers,"  and  an  arresting  officer. 
Personnel  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
should  be  transferred  to  the  detective  division  when  they 
became  too  well-known  to  bookies  and  the  like.  Security 
of  tenure  in  such  plainclothes  assignment,  expenses,  and 
pay  increases  would  insure  the  necessary  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm to  guarantee  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
assigned  duties. 


CHAPTER   IX 


WIRE-TAPPING 


COURT   ORDERS 


APPLICATION  to  the  appropriate  local  court  should 
.  be  made  for  the  necessary  court  order  to  intercept 
telephone  communications.  This  is  an  "ex-parte"  order  and 
can  only  be  secured  when  the  police  official  applying  for 
it  has  shown  reasonable  grounds  for  the  belief  that  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  will  result  if  permission  is  granted  to  in- 
tercept telephone  communications. 

The  pohce  official  must  show  that  a  certain  person,  or 
persons,  engaged  in  some  form  of  criminal  activity  is  using 
the  telephone  covered  by  the  apphcation  for  the  court  or- 
der. Or  he  must  show  that  persons  unknown  are  using  a 
certain  telephone  for  a  specific  criminal  activity.  In  any 
event  the  police  official  must  have  some  foundation  for  his 
allegation,  some  reliable  source  of  information. 

The  application  for  such  a  court  order  usually  specifies 
the  number  of  days  it  is  desired  to  listen  in  and  record 
conversations  on  the  phone  concerned. 


PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  all  wire-taps  is  primarily  to  get  informa- 
tion. However,  some  are  limited  in  their  scope  and  in  the 
time  necessary  to  cover  them.  This  is  the  case  when  a 
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wire-tap  is  secured  for  the  purpose  of  leading  to  an  arrest. 
Usually  a  fifteen-day  application  is  sufficient,  and  only  a 
few  days  should  be  necessary  to  secure  the  required  evi- 
dence in  most  cases. 

When  a  wire-tap  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting information  and  it  is  not  intended  to  make  an  arrest 
in  the  premises  in  which  the  telephone  instrument  is  lo- 
cated, then  a  thirty-day  or  longer  court  order  is  requested. 
In  New  York  City  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County  uses  six-month  court  orders. 

When  information  is  received  that  a  wire-room  is  oper- 
ating on  horse  and  sports  gambling,  the  first  duty  of  the 
police  department  is  to  determine  if  the  information  is 
correct.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  observation,  by 
checking  the  time  persons  who  may  be  clerks  come  and 
go  and  the  time  when  premises  are  in  use,  and  by  making 
several  telephone  calls. 

These  calls  are  made  during  the  time  that  a  horse  wire- 
room  would  be  really  busy  ( just  before  the  first  race,  daily 
doubles,  etc. )  and  when  a  sports  wire-room  would  be  busy 
(just  before  game  time).  If  the  phone  is  busy,  or  picked 
up  on  the  first  ring,  it's  a  sign  that  it  may  be  working.  If 
the  person  who  answers  the  phone  is  very  curious,  asks  a 
number  of  questions  as  to  just  what  number  you  called, 
what  person  you  want,  etc.,  then  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  place  is  a  wire-room.  Most  people  are  anxious  to  hang 
up  when  they  find  that  the  call  is  not  for  them. 

The  police  officer  may  have  some  trusted  woman  ac- 
quaintance call  the  number  and  report  back  to  him.  Then 
he  may  call  and  cut  oflF  the  conversation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible just  as  if  he  had  called  a  wrong  number.  Finally  he 
may  call  and  get  quite  angry  at  whoever  answers  because 
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they  will  not  call  "]oe"  or  "Tony"  to  the  phone,  insulting 
and  threatening  them  until  the  conversation  is  completed. 
No  more  than  three  calls  should  be  made;  more  than  that 
and  anv  person  becomes  suspicious. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  duty  of  pohce  officers  to  determine 
who  is  operating  the  wire-room  and  secure  evidence  to 
make  the  arrest.  The  application  for  a  court  order  to  lis- 
ten in  on  the  telephone  or  telephones  used  in  the  wire- 
room  is  the  initial  step  in  this  phase  of  the  inquiry.  Within 
two  or  three  days  the  officers  assigned  to  the  tap  know  that 
bets  are  being  accepted  and  the  identity  of  the  persons  ac- 
cepting them,  both  by  name  and  by  voice  as  well  as  by 
speech  mannerisms.  They  will  also  know  what  number  is 
called  to  lay-off  bets,  if  any  bets  are  laid-off . 

Five  minutes  on  the  phone  would  usually  be  sufficient 
to  know  whether  the  place  is  a  wire-room  or  not,  but  this  is 
not  long  enough  to  enable  the  police  officer  to  testify  as  to 
who  answered  the  phone  and  how  he  is  able  to  recognize 
the  person  answering.  It  takes  at  least  two  days  to  cover 
a  wire-room  fully. 

Different  types  of  arrest  may  take  a  day  or  two  longer, 
but  in  most  instances  the  case  is  v^apped  up  when  the 
above  requirements — knowledge  of  criminal  activities  and 
identification  of  person  or  persons  taking  part  therein — 
are  fulfilled. 

However,  when  a  tap  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  information  which  may  lead  to  the  identification 
of  persons  engaging  in  criminal  activities,  then  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  time  a  phone  may  be  tapped  if  it  is  produc- 
tive. A  tavern  may  be  frequented  by  horse  players  who  use 
such  a  phone  to  telephone  their  bookies.  It  would  be  a 
gold  mine  of  information  as  to  wire-rooms  in  operation. 
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A  bar  and  grill  in  New  York  City  was  frequented  by  a 
sporting  crowd.  Therefore,  coverage  was  given  the  phones 
in  this  location  on  Friday  nights  (fight  night  in  Madison 
Square  Garden),  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdavs  during 
the  basketball  season,  when  games  are  played  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  This  phone  tap  aided  police  from  New 
York  City  to  Miami  in  suppressing  gambling  activities 
until,  unfortunately,  the  place  closed. 

The  telephone  of  a  mob  leader  may  be  tapped,  and  it 
should  be  covered  not  only  until  all  members  of  the  mob 
are  identified,  but  also  after  the  arrest  has  been  made  and 
the  mob  leader  and  his  boys  out  on  bail.  This  is  the  time 
they  get  a  little  careless,  and  a  tap  has  proved  to  be  a  big 
help  in  uncovering  more  or  greater  crimes.  Sometimes 
their  panic-stricken  conversations  break  the  case  really 
wide  open. 

APPEARANCES 

Once  a  court  order  is  secured  a  visit  is  made  to  the  local 
telephone  company.  In  a  small  company,  contact  is  made 
with  one  of  the  top  oflBcials;  in  a  larger  organization  a  visit 
is  made  to  their  Legal  Department.  An  authenticated  copy 
of  the  court  order  is  shown  or  given  to  the  telephone  offi- 
cial contacted  and  he  in  turn  furnishes  the  police  officer 
with  what  are  known  as  "appearances" — the  cable  and  pair 
numbers,  etc.  This  is  the  full  information  as  to  just  where 
the  telephone  lines  leading  to  the  instrument  or  instru- 
ments concerned  appear  in  the  cross  or  terminal  boxes  of 
the  company. 

Most  telephone  lines  lead  out  from  the  telephone  ex- 
change in  some  type  of  cable.  This  cal^le  has  a  numlier. 
The  telephone  fines  within  this  cable  for  any  telephone 
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instrument  are  led  into  a  box  before  arriving  at  the  instru- 
ment. This  is  usually  a  cross  or  terminal  box  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  large  apartment  house,  ofiBce  building  or  hotel, 
or  in  a  residential  area  of  private  homes  it  may  be  located 
on  a  telephone  pole.  The  wire  concerned  (in  the  cable) 
has  what  is  termed  a  "pair"  number.  The  appropriate  pair 
number  will  identify  the  wire  leading  to  the  instrument 
to  be  tapped. 

In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  still  another  box  on  an  up- 
per floor  or  some  other  corner  of  a  basement  between  the 
original  terminal  box  and  the  instrument.  While  the  pair 
number  is  the  same,  a  "house  pair"  number  also  aids  in 
identifying  the  wires  leading  from  this  box.  This  is  en- 
countered only  in  very  large  cities. 

Many  pairs  will  appear  in  other  boxes  as  well  as  in  the 
box  closest  to  the  instrument.  A  few  run  through  what  are 
known  as  "multiple"  boxes  before  being  routed  to  their 
final  destination. 

However,  in  many  instances  the  only  appearance  will 
be  close  to  the  instrument.  This  is  undesirable,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  subscriber,  or  whoever  is  using  his  or  her 
phone,  may  see  the  activity  attendant  on  applying  the  tap 
and  be  forewarned. 

In  such  cases  the  number  of  a  "spare"  pair  is  requested 
from  the  telephone  official.  This  is  a  pair  not  presently 
being  used,  that  terminates  in  the  same  box  as  the  pair 
being  tapped,  but  which  shows  up  at  some  other  box  a  dis- 
tance away.  In  a  few  minutes  the  spare  pair  can  be  hooked 
up  to  the  pair  being  tapped  and  the  pofice  oflBcers  can  set 
up  their  equipment  at  the  other  box — the  one  in  which  the 
spare  pair  shows  up — and  be  safe  from  reveafing  their 
presence  on  the  line. 
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When  a  lengthy  tap  is  planned,  then  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  a  room  or  basement  area  out  of  general  view  be 
utilized  for  the  men  and  equipment.  If  such  a  room  or  area 
is  not  available  close  to  the  box  concerned,  then  the  neces- 
sary length  of  wire  should  be  utilized  to  back-strap  from 
the  box  to  the  room  or  area  selected.  This  also  aids  in  pre- 
serving the  secrecy  of  the  tap. 

EQUIPMENT 

Any  kind  of  earpiece  is  suitable  for  tap  work  if  a  small 
condenser  is  hooked  up  with  it,  in  order  that  it  will  not 
be  noisy.  The  most  desirable  one  is  what  the  telephone 
companies  term  a  "test  set"  and  may  be  secured  with  a 
memorandum  receipt  from  the  local  company. 

When  the  phone  tapped  is  a  manual  one,  one  in  which 
the  operator  answers  and  requests  the  number  called, 
then  this  is  all  the  necessary  equipment.  When  the  phone 
tapped  is  a  dial  phone  then  more  elaborate  equipment  is 
necessary. 

This  equipment  is  a  highly  complex  registering  device. 
The  heart  of  the  mechanism  is  what  is  termed  a  "tap" 
register.  When  hooked  up  it  will  reveal  the  number  dialed 
by  a  series  of  dots  on  a  small  tape.  Operating  as  the  person 
dials  the  number,  it  taps  out  from  one  to  ten  dots,  as  the 
case  may  be,  each  time  the  dial  is  turned. 

The  number  dialed  is  revealed  by  reading  the  seven 
groups  of  dots.  When  a  number  is  called,  the  first  two  let- 
ters of  the  exchange,  followed  by  the  exchange  numeral, 
and  the  four  digits  of  the  number  are  dialed.  The  letters  of 
each  exchange  are  really  numerals  as  an  examination  of 
any  telephone  dial  will  reveal,  A-B-C  being  the  same  as  2, 
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D-E-F  the  same  as  3,  etc.  Therefore,  if  a  tape  had  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  dots  tapped  out, 

it  would  read  as 

2     2  9  4       2       4        3. 

The  code  of  the  local  telephone  company  wiU  show  that 
the  only  exchange  with  the  numeral  9  prefaced  by  the  let- 
ters A,  B,  or  C,  is  B-A-9  for  say,  Bay  Village  9.  And  so  the 
number  is  written  down  as  Bay  Village  9-4243. 

TAPES   AND   TRANSCRIPTS 

Each  of  the  above  tap  register  machines  has  a  roU  of 
tape  for  the  tapping  out  of  the  ink  dots  revealing  the 
numbers  called.  On  the  edge  of  the  tape  should  be  re- 
corded the  time  of  each  call  pertinent  to  the  case.  None  of 
this  tape  is  to  be  destroyed.  It  must  remain  as  a  permanent 
record  of  the  tap. 

There  are  three  methods  of  transcribing  the  conversa- 
tions intercepted:  longhand  notes  made  by  a  person  not 
a  stenographer,  shorthand  notes  made  by  a  trained  ste- 
nographer, and  by  a  wire,  tape,  or  disc  recorder. 

All  three  methods  have  their  advantages  and  sometimes 
one  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  other.  The  official  con- 
cerned must  determine  what  method  to  use.  Most  states 
have  not  accepted  sound  recordings  into  evidence  in  such 
cases.  The  longhand  or  shorthand  notes  are  accepted  only 
when  the  person  who  took  them  is  present  in  court  with 
the  notes  and  testifies  that  he  made  them  at  the  time  in 
question,  and  that  they  accurately  reflect  the  conversation. 
The  sound  recordings  are  useful  to  back  up  a  stenographic 
transcript  and  prove  to  the  court  tliat  the  defendant  did 
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carry  on  such  conversations,  but  they  must  be  permitted 
by  the  court. 

However,  sound  recordings  are  particularly  effective 
w^hen  a  superior  officer  or  other  official  wishes  to  check  on 
the  tap.  The  dry  reading  of  transcripts  does  not  convey 
the  same  information  as  a  recording  of  an  actual  conver- 
sation. 

The  original  longhand  or  shorthand  transcript  should 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  person  who  made  it  until 
such  time  as  any  possible  need  for  use  in  court  has  passed. 
Then  it  should  be  filed  away  as  a  permanent  record. 

Interpretation  of  Codes 

Whenever  a  tap  is  concerned  vdth  an  involved  case  or 
with  one  covering  several  subjects  or  a  large  mob,  it  is 
necessary  to  transcribe  several  copies  of  each  day's  conver- 
sation. At  least  three  copies  should  be  made,  one  for  pos- 
sible subjects,  one  for  locations,  and  the  other  for  names. 

Several  file  folders  are  then  appropriately  marked.  For 
instance,  one  recent  case  involved  basketball,  horse,  and 
fight  bets  as  well  as  conversations  concerning  paper  and 
salami.  Therefore,  four  file  folders  were  marked:  Basket- 
ball, Horses,  Fights,  and  Code  respectively — the  paper  and 
salami  conversations  being  filed  in  the  code  folder.  As  a 
name  or  location  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
entered  on  a  check  list  and  when  a  name  or  location  had 
quite  a  few  checks  opposite  it,  a  folder  was  prepared. 

The  police  officer  interpreting  the  tap  reads  the  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  daily  conversations  and  cuts  out  those  con- 
cerned with  basketball,  horses,  and  the  other  subjects  and 
places  them  in  the  appropriate  file.  Then,  using  the  dupli- 
cate copy,  he  cuts  out  those  conversations  concerning  indi- 
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viduals  having  folders  and  files  them  therein.  Using  the 
triplicate  copy  he  cuts  out  the  conversations  concerning 
locations  shown  on  folders  and  files  them. 

Now  the  police  officer  has  a  coherent  story  of  just  what 
conversations  were  held  in  relation  to  horses  or  other  sub- 
jects. He  also  has  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the  persons  hav- 
ing folders  as  all  the  conversations  relating  to  them  are 
now  in  one  folder.  This  is  also  true  of  the  locations  men- 
tioned and  those  conversations  concerning  codes. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  break  codes.  Conversations  con- 
cerning any  subject  other  than  the  usual  subjects  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  if  any  pattern  shows  up,  a  careful 
record  must  be  made.  While  the  conversations  concerning 
paper  in  the  case  mentioned  above  turned  out  to  be  legit- 
imate ones  by  a  chance  user  of  the  telephone,  the  ones 
concerning  the  requests  for  a  salami  were  really  notifica- 
tions that  the  "big  boy"  wanted  to  be  called  at  his  home 
phone. 

The  breaking  of  this  code  resulted  from  the  use  of  an 
interpretation  file.  After  a  few  weeks  the  time  relationship 
between  the  incoming  "salami"  calls  and  the  outgoing  calls 
to  a  certain  number  showed  up. 

Such  files  should  also  be  open  to  the  men  handling  the 
tap  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  a  better  picture  of  the 
entire  operation. 

TESTIMONY 

If  the  law  enforcement  agency  concerned  does  not  have 
a  person  who  can  be  qualified  in  court  as  an  expert  on 
telephone  hookups,  then  the  aid  of  a  telephone  company 
employee  must  be  sought.  Most  courts  require  the  person 
who  apphed  the  tap  (hooked  up  the  equipment  to  the 
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designated  pair  leading  to  the  instrument  concerned)  to 
show  by  either  employment  or  extensive  training  that  he  is 
qualified  to  apply  a  tap.  They  wish  to  be  certain  that  the 
telephone  tapped  is  the  one  covered  by  the  court  order. 

The  officer  who  took  notes  in  longhand  must  show  that 
he  can  write  as  rapidly  as  he  claims  in  order  to  have  re- 
corded the  notes.  This  is  also  true  of  the  stenographer. 
When  notes  have  been  made  of  the  intercepted  conversa- 
tions of  any  individual  prior  to  an  arrest,  the  officer  who 
overheard  the  conversation  and  who  made  the  notes  is  the 
only  proper  person  to  testify  in  court  and  he  must  have  his 
original  notes  with  him. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  proper  foundation  for  allowing 
such  officer  to  testify  at  a  trial,  he  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  defendant  in  person  and  hear  him  talk.  He 
should,  therefore,  be  included  among  the  officers  who  go 
to  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  as  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  defendant  so  that  he  may 
hear  his  voice  face  to  face.  It  wdll  also  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  time  of  the  arrest  to  note  the  presence  of  a 
telephone  on  the  premises  and  its  number  as  well  as  loca- 
tion. 

Care  must  be  exercised  when  the  person  who  tran- 
scribed the  conversations  is  questioned  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  can  identify  any  of  the  defendants  (or  perhaps 
others  concerned)  as  the  person  who  conducted  the  con- 
versation which  he  recorded.  If  the  proper  foundation  has 
not. been  laid,  he  must  not,  in  an  over-zealous  effort  to 
justify  his  work,  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  court.  A 
smart  attornev  could  ruin  a  case  and  have  all  the  tran- 
scripts rejected  as  evidence  when  an  officer  tries  to  show  he 
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can  identify  the  subject  by  voice  alone,  especially  if  he 
had  only  been  on  the  phone  a  few  hours  and  had  never  met 
the  defendant  face  to  face  or  heard  him  speak  in  a  normal 
tone. 

Witnesses  must  remember  that  unless  the  person  con- 
cerned has  some  readily  identifiable  speech  mannerism, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  an  identification  by  voice  alone.  The 
claim  that  they  can  do  so,  even  if  not  rejected,  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  credibility  of  all  their  testimony. 

We  recall  one  case  in  which  the  stenographer  was  fear- 
ful that  he  could  not  testify  that  he  could  identify  the  de- 
fendant by  voice  alone.  He  was  instructed  to  so  testify. 
"But  we'll  lose  the  case  entirely.  More  than  half  of  it  rests 
on  my  transcripts."  "Don't  he,"  he  was  told.  "What  if  we 
do  lose  it?  We  can  go  out  and  lock  them  up  again  in  a  few 
weeks  if  they  go  back  to  work." 

On  the  stand  one  of  the  first  questions  was  whether  he 
could  identify  the  defendant  by  voice.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  believe  he  could.  The  defense  moved  that  he  not 
be  permitted  to  testify  concerning  the  conversation,  but 
the  Judge  interposed  with  a  question:  "How  did  you  iden- 
tify them  in  your  transcript?"  The  officer  told  the  court 
that  he  recorded  them  as  he  heard  them.  "They'd  ask  for 
Joe,"  he  explained.  "Then  a  voice  would  answer  'Hello' 
and  the  outside  voice  would  say  ']oe?'  or  'Is  this  Joe?' 
and  the  voice  that  answered  'Hello'  would  say  'This  is  Joe. 
Who's  this?' " 

The  court  went  on  to  ask  if  there  was  any  other  way  he 
could  tell  that  the  Joe  of  the  telephone  was  Joe  the  defend- 
ant. The  officer  explained  that  almost  all  of  the  recorded 
conversations  showed  that  Joe  closed  his  conversations 
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with  either  the  word  "Okay"  or  the  words  "Good  deal," 
and  that  from  the  time  of  the  arrest  to  the  time  of  the 
initial  arraignment  in  court  he  noticed  Joe  using  both 
"Okay"  and  "Good  deal"  quite  frequently. 

Because  of  the  apparent  honesty  of  the  oflBcer  the  Judge 
permitted  him  to  testify  concerning  the  transcripts  and  a 
conviction  was  secured. 

Therefore,  if  one  point  in  regard  to  telephone  tap  testi- 
mony must  be  stressed  it  is  the  fact  that  no  false  claims 
can  be  made  in  court  as  to  identification  of  persons  who 
made  the  recorded  conversations. 

SNEAKING 

Another  point  to  be  stressed  is  "sneaking."  This  is  the 
tapping  of  telephone  lines  without  a  court  order.  The  per- 
son doing  so  sneaks  in  on  the  hne  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  local  court,  the  telephone  company,  or  his  supe- 
rior in  the  law  enforcement  agency  concerned  in  many  in- 
stances. 

No  one  should  obev  an  order  to  sneak  on  a  line  under 
any  circumstances.  It  has  been  the  author's  experience  that 
no  bona-fide  application  is  turned  down  by  a  court  having 
jurisdiction.  If  an  application  is  turned  down,  the  fault 
usually  lies  either  in  the  preparation  of  the  request  or  in 
the  securing  of  evidence  supporting  the  claim  contained  in 
the  application.  In  this  respect,  the  official  concerned  with 
such  applications  can  foster  good-will  with  the  local  judi- 
ciary by  forwarding  to  them  a  prompt  report  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tap  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  efi^ected,  or 
the  reasons  why  no  arrests  were  made. 
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WIRE    SERVICE 


An  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  business  of  book- 
making  are  the  wire  services  maintained  throughout  the 
country  to  disseminate  racing  information  to  bookmakers. 
This  service  is  of  great  value  to  bookmakers  because  if 
their  customers  should  win  in  the  early  races,  they  can 
very  easily  encourage  them  to  make  bets  on  subsequent 
races  on  the  same  day.  It  also  determines  whether  "time" 
bets  shall  be  paid  or  the  player's  money  returned  by  in- 
forming the  bookmaker  of  the  exact  post  time. 

Legitimate  news  and  wire  services  do  not  furnish  results 
of  races  immediately  after  the  race  has  been  run  and 
therefore  are  of  no  value  to  the  bookmaker. 

The  availability  of  these  services  to  bookmakers  has  al- 
ways hampered  law  enforcement  oflBcers  in  their  eflFort  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  gambling,  but  in  the  light  of 
several  recent  court  decisions  the  use  of  evidence  secured 
as  the  result  of  wire-taps  forced  these  services  to  forfeit 
their  telephone  and  wire  facilities. 

Penal  statutes  in  most  states  do  not  permit  summary  po- 
lice action  where  these  wire  services  are  found  operating. 
They  do  not  take  bets'  or  keep  records  of  any  gambling 
transactions.  They  operate  just  within  the  shadow  of  the 
law,  resorting  to  various  stratagems  which  keep  them  out 
of  jail. 

The  usual  equipment  found  in  the  oflBces  of  these  serv- 
ices consists  of  a  number  of  telephones  and  a  telegraph  in- 
strument. The  number  of  telephones  depends  on  the  vol- 
ume of  business.  In  some  cases  tnmk  lines  are  installed, 
permitting  the  operator  to  give  results  to  a  number  of 
callers  at  one  time.  Where  no  telegraph  instrument  is  in- 
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stalled,  a  direct  telephone  line  is  kept  open  to  some  other 
affiliated  service  possessing  one. 

In  order  to  create  an  appearance  of  legitimacy  these 
wire  services  maintain  publications  offering  free  informa- 
tion on  sporting  events  to  the  public.  Some  supply  news 
on  other  items  of  current  public  interest.  Others  carry  ad- 
vertisements of  neighborhood  theatres  and  offer  a  free 
telephone  service  on  moving  pictures  playing  the  local 
theatres.  In  this  way  an  endeavor  is  made  to  place  these 
publications  and  the  telephone  service  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  newspapers  and  other  legitimate  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

These  publications  are  sold  for  a  nominal  fee  and  usu- 
ally list  a  telephone  number  for  the  public  to  call  in  order 
to  obtain  the  proflFerred  information.  However,  when  this 
number  is  called  a  busy  signal  is  received  because  this 
"public"  telephone  is  the  hne  kept  open  between  two  dif- 
ferent services,  or  the  local  service  and  the  home  oflBce.  It 
is  impossible  therefore  for  the  public  to  complete  a  call 
during  the  hours  the  races  are  being  run. 

The  story  is  different,  however,  with  the  so-called  sub- 
scribers— the  bookmakers  who  sign  contracts  and  pay  high 
weekly  subscription  fees.  They  are  given  telephone  num- 
bers not  revealed  to  the  public  from  which  they  obtain 
any  desired  racing  information. 

These  services  receive  their  information  from  sources 
not  available  to  legitimate  news  carriers.  This  infomiation 
is  transmitted  from  race  tracks  by  means  of  observers 
placed  in  strategic  spots  outside  of  the  track.  These  ob- 
servers are  equipped  with  powerful  binoculars  and  can 
read  the  desired  information  from  the  large  boards  in 
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front  of  the  grandstand  or  read  signals  given  by  confeder- 
ates within  the  track  enclosure.  Their  information  is  imme- 
diately transmitted  bv  telephone  or  telegraph  to  a  central 
oflBce  by  a  co-worker.  From  this  office  it  is  immediately  re- 
layed to  the  local  branches  of  the  racing  service  and  to 
central  points  throughout  the  country. 

After  the  court  has  issued  an  order  permitting  the  inter- 
ception of  the  telephone  lines  concerned,  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  week  at  the  most  to  secure  suflBcient  evidence  to 
request  the  local  telephone  company  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service.  In  all  these  cases  the  transcripts  of  the 
conversations  recorded  by  oflBcers  assigned  to  the  tap  will 
disclose  that  the  vast  majority  of  callers  are  bookmakers. 
The  use  of  nicknames  and  code  names  by  callers  and  the 
type  of  information  solicited  such  as  post  time,  prices, 
odds,  scratches,  track  positions,  and  results  on  all  races 
run  indicate  that  the  callers  are  concerned  with  book- 
making  as  a  profession. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  identical  callers 
call  each  day  requesting  information  on  a  number  of  races 
on  three  or  more  occasions  as  the  races  progress  through 
their  dailv  schedule,  and  that  most  of  these  callers  ask  for 
the  post  time  only  and  never  inquire  about  a  particular 
horse  or  horses.  When  the  high  subscription  fee  is  consid- 
ered, it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  subscribers  are  book- 
makers busilv  engaged  in  their  trade. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  such  evidence  the  officials  of 
the  local  telephone  company  must  take  some  action.  Usu- 
ally this  will  be  the  removal  of  the  telephone  instruments 
and  denial  of  further  use  of  their  facilities.  Of  course,  the 
indix'iduals  concerned  with  the  wire  service  will  promptly 
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move  into  civil  court  for  an  order  directing  the  restoration 
of  the  discontinued  telephone  and  telegraph  service.  How- 
ever if  the  wire-tap  evidence  has  been  secured  through  a 
court  order  and  is  substantially  of  a  nature  as  described 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  any  court  ordering 
restoration  of  service. 


CHAPTER    X 


OBSERVATION 


WHEN  assigned  to  vice  and  gambling  investigations 
police  officers  spend  most  of  their  time  conducting 
observations.  Observations  in  vice  and  gambling  investiga- 
tions involve  a  bit  more  than  just  being  observant.  Plain- 
clothesmen  must  not  only  know  what  they  are  looking  for, 
but  must  also  be  able  to  recognize  and  appraise  certain 
acts  when  they  do  observe  them.  They  must  also  give  the 
criminal  a  little  credit  for  intelligence  and  not  underesti- 
mate his  powers  of  observation. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  young  pohce  officer  of 
today  is  that  he  is  too  conscious  of  his  shield.  Even  though 
he  is  operating  out  of  uniform,  he  knows  he's  a  cop  and 
seems  to  think  everv  one  else  knows  it. 

The  old-fashioned  cop  favored  the  other  extreme.  He'd 
stand  on  a  comer,  derby  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  a 
cigar  sticking  out  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth  and  blandly 
ignore  the  fact  that  most  people  knew  he  was  a  cop. 

There  \?>  a  middle  ground  and  it  merely  consists  in  act- 
ing natural,  not  taking  a  "post"  or  station  on  a  corner  hke 
a  policeman  or  slinking  about  fiuti\ ely  from  doorway  to 
doorway  ( which  is  the  conception  of  some  officers  of  how 
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a  plainclothesman  should  act).  The  officer  should  move 
about  as  if  a  shield  was  not  carried,  just  like  hundreds  of 
other  people  moving  about  the  neighborhood. 

We  know  of  a  240  pound,  6  foot-2  inch  plainclothes 
officer  who  successfully  conducts  observations  and  makes 
anests.  We  know  of  another  officer  only  a  little  smaller 
who  is  equally  successful.  And  we  know  of  slight  men,  so 
short  and  light  in  weight  that  many  persons  have  won- 
dered how  they  successfully  passed  the  physical  and  medi- 
cal entrance  examinations,  who  are  "made"  as  soon  as 
they  start  an  observation. 

DRESS   FOR   THE   NEIGHBORHOOD 

Plainclothes  personnel  should  have  several  pieces  of 
clothing  in  their  car,  in  addition  to  what  they  are  wearing. 
They  should  also  carry  a  few  objects  which  will  aid  in  typ- 
ing them  as  various  kinds  of  employees  or  workmen. 

A  police  officer  may  decide  that  he'd  fit  into  a  neighbor- 
hood as  a  tradesman,  some  sort  of  mechanic.  Working 
clothes  alone  are  not  sufficient.  The  good  plainclothes 
man  will  stick  a  six-foot  bright  yellow  folding  rule  and  a 
large  screwdriver  in  a  hip  pocket,  thus  making  the  efiFect 
50%  more  plausible.  And  don't  be  afraid  of  dirty  finger- 
nails. Certainlv  a  fresh  manicure  would  ruin  the  effect. 

The  same  is  tine  of  a  business  suit.  Alone  it  does  not 
type  its  wearer.  Add  a  brief-case  of  some  kind  and  most 
people  dismiss  him  as  some  kind  of  a  salesman.  If  he  buys 
40  or  50  rectangular  cards  used  for  record-keeping  pur- 
poses and  wraps  a  big  rubber  band  around  them  and  car- 
ries them  in  his  hand,  he'll  appear  to  be  some  sort  of  bill 
collector  to  most  people. 

Many  police  officers  wonder  why  they  are  so  easily 
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spotted.  Some  are  spotted  because  they  wear  a  highly  pol- 
ished pair  of  shoes  with  an  outfit  of  working  clothes,  or 
expensive  glasses,  or  jewelry.  Or  perhaps  they  wear  the 
"uniform"  of  a  tyro  plainclothesman — sunglasses  and  a 
well-tailored,  flashy  sport  shirt. 

Lastly,  don't  permit  any  sign  of  a  revolver  or  other 
weapon  to  show.  If  it  cannot  be  hidden  about  the  person, 
carry  something  and  put  the  weapon  in  whatever  you 
carry. 

Plainclothes  personnel  do  not  work  all  day  on  a  single 
case,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  suggesting  that  some  cloth- 
ing and  gear  be  carried  in  the  car  being  used  for  trans- 
portation. Recently,  we  checked  the  car  of  our  oversized 
friend  to  see  what  he  carried.  He  wore  a  plain  blue  busi- 
ness suit  and  had  a  blue  work  shirt,  a  dirty  old  hat  with 
a  pencil  in  it,  a  soiled  windbreaker,  and  a  very  loud  sport 
shirt  in  the  back  of  the  car.  In  addition,  he  had  a  "test 
set"  (telephone  gear),  a  coil  of  wire,  the  yellow  rule  and 
screwdriver  mentioned  above,  a  case  of  six  empty  Coca- 
Cola  bottles,  and  two  medium-sized  packages  wrapped  in 
brown  paper,  and  bearing  a  neat  label. 

CARRY    SOMETHING 

Nothing  makes  a  person  look  as  if  he  belongs  in  a  neigh- 
borhood as  the  act  of  carrying  something.  Even  if  you 
have  to  pick  up  a  bag  of  garbage,  find  something  to  carry. 

Most  people  are  not  suspicious  of  a  person  carr)'ing 
something,  particularly  something  that  seems  to  be  self- 
explanatorv.  Groceries — out  shopping.  A  grocer's  bag  with 
a  large  bottle  of  ginger  ale  and  another  small  bag  of  the 
tvpe  used  by  liquor  stores — a  partv.  Even  a  bookie  will 
brighten  up  and  give  a  nod  to  a  man  with  this  load.  And 
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when  labeled  packages  are  carried,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  ask  for  information  as  to  where  so-and-so  may  ])e  living. 

One  of  the  best  arrests  in  the  "numbers"  field  was  made 
by  a  man  really  loaded  down.  He  arrested  several  of  the 
smartest  policy  men  operating  at  that  time,  men  who 
bragged  that  their  lookout  system  was  so  good  that  no 
policeman  could  get  by  it  and  arrest  them.  This  officer 
stopped  in  a  grocery  store  about  four  blocks  away  and 
bought  a  great  big  shopping  bag  full  of  crackers  and 
bread.  Then  at  another  store  he  picked  up  a  net  bag  con- 
taining three  dozen  oranges,  and  with  it  two  containers 
of  Coca-Cola.  The  pohcy  men  were  operating  in  an  apart- 
ment house  hallway  in  a  colored  neighborhood  and  the 
plainclothesman  was  a  white  person  but,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  lookout  held  the  door  open  for  him. 

Another  good  arrest  of  a  bookmaker  who  was  also  pro- 
tected by  a  lookout  and  the  visibihty  of  an  85-foot  alley 
was  effected  by  a  plainclothesman  who  had  a  small  sink  in 
his  car.  He  was  going  to  install  it  in  a  fishing  camp  he  was 
building.  This  officer  drove  right  up  in  front  of  the  book- 
maker's lookout,  parked,  got  out  of  the  car,  opened  the 
car's  trunk,  took  a  ruler  out  of  his  pocket,  measured  the 
sink,  and  then  hoisted  it  on  his  shoulder  and  marched 
down  the  alley.  He  walked  into  the  cellar  of  a  nearby 
building,  put  his  sink  on  the  floor,  walked  out  again  and 
arrested  the  bookmaker. 

It  may  sound  amazing,  or  even  untrue,  but  these  are 
facts — facts  about  poHce  officers  with  a  little  initiative 
and  a  little  intelligence.  The  bookie  mentioned  above  no 
doubt  shakes  his  head  whenever  he  thinks  of  it  ("And  I 
thought  he  was  a  plumber").  And  the  lookout  in  the  pol- 
icy hallway  who  held  the  door  open  for  the  officer  \vith  all 
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the  groceries  probably  just  nurses  his  cuts  and  bruises  and 
doesn't  do  too  much  thinking.  Pohcy  people  get  a  little 
rough  on  lookouts  who  fail  to  give  warning. 

USE   OF   AUTOMOBILES 

The  use  of  automobiles  in  making  observations  is  defi- 
nitely limited.  Two  men  in  a  car  cruising  slowly  around 
a  neighborhood  hterally  screams  "POLICE"  to  anyone 
in  the  vice  and  gambhng  business,  and  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods, even  to  the  children. 

A  fixed  observation  from  an  automobile  is  worthless 
and  serves  only  to  attract  attention.  Cars  are  essentially 
transportation.  People  don't  drive  up,  park,  and  then  sit 
in  the  car.  They  drive  up,  park,  get  out,  walk  away,  and 
upon  their  return  they  get  in  the  car  and  drive  away.  The 
man  who  sits  in  a  car  alone  for  any  length  of  time  causes 
even  the  storekeepers  in  the  neighborhood  to  wonder  who 
he  is.  Many  will  copy  the  license  number  in  case  the 
driver  turns  out  to  be  an  exhibitionist  or  a  stick-up  man. 

Fixed  observations  from  autos  is  feasible  only  when  the 
area  or  person  to  be  observed  is  several  blocks  away,  and 
either  it  is  not  important  to  be  close  to  the  area  or  person 
being  observed,  or  a  telescope  or  binoculars  are  used.  In 
some  instances,  by  using  the  services  of  a  pohcewoman 
either  alone  or  with  a  pohce  officer,  a  car  can  be  used  for 
a  fixed  observation.  A  woman  alone,  or  a  couple,  are  not 
likely  to  arouse  too  much  suspicion  under  most  circum- 
stances. 

Observation  from  a  movincf  automobile  is  difficult  as 
the  car  cannot  move  more  slowly  than  the  traffic  flow.  Also 
it  cannot  stop  unless  for  some  plausible  reason  such  as  one 
man,  or  possibly  a  policewoman,  alighting  and  entering  a 
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store  for  some  purchase.  However,  one  look  while  riding 
through  a  street  without  arousing  suspicion  and  scaring  off 
the  quarry  is  a  lot  better  than  a  fixed  observation  that 
arouses  suspicion  and  causes  everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  guilty  conscience  to  seek  shelter. 

A  good  rule  to  remember  is:  Only  one  man  in  a  car 
(except  when  accompanied  by  a  policewoman)  and  don't 
cruise  through  the  same  block  or  neighborhood  twice. 

To  this  can  be  added  the  caution  that  the  car  used 
to  make  an  observation  immediately  prior  to  an  arrest 
should  not  be  used  by  personnel  making  the  arrest  if  they 
intend  to  drive  up  to  the  scene.  Its  approach  for  the  sec- 
ond time  might  lead  to  the  criminals  taking  warning  and 
fleeing. 

Buses  are  wonderful  for  observations,  but  only  when  a 
fleeting  inspection  of  a  place  or  area  will  suffice.  Small 
trucks,  if  they  can  be  secured,  are  the  ideal  vehicle.  Truck 
drivers  generally  do  not  arouse  suspicion  in  any  neighbor- 
hood. A  pohce  ofiBcer  can  secrete  himself  in  the  body  of 
the  truck  and  look  through  the  glass  of  a  side  or  rear  door. 
Soap  can  be  rubbed  over  the  glass  and  a  small  peep  hole 
left  for  the  officer,  or  when  such  trucks  are  to  be  used  regu- 
larly then  special  mirror  glass  can  be  used.  This  glass  is 
transparent  from  one  side  and  apparently  an  ordinary 
mirror  from  the  other  side.  The  driver  of  such  a  vehicle 
can  park  it  and  then  go  into  a  near-by  building  or  around 
the  comer,  thus  allaying  the  suspicion  of  the  most  careful 
criminal. 

ROOFS,    HALLWAYS    AND    STOKES 

A  roof  is  ideal  for  a  prolonged  observation.  Use  binocu- 
lars and  select  a  roof  some  distance  away  from  the  area  to 
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be  observed.  Don't  plant  on  a  roof  directly  opposite  the 
area  to  be  observed.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  adjoining 
roof,  be  certain  to  exhaust  every  means  of  reaching  it  other 
than  walking  into  or  through  the  suspected  area.  Roofs 
can  be  reached  from  back  yards,  alleys  and  other  roofs, 
instead  of  the  front  door. 

The  ojQBcer  must  also  remember  that  persons  on  the 
ground  engaged  in  vice  and  gambhng  operations  look 
over  the  roofs  now  and  then,  either  by  visits  or  prolonged 
observations.  Guard  against  being  caught  unawares  on  a 
roof  by  having  some  reasonable  excuse  for  being  there. 
Take  precautions  against  being  outlined  against  the  sky. 
Seek  to  place  chimneys  or  higher  buildings  to  the  immedi- 
ate rear  in  order  to  avoid  being  silhouetted  against  the 
sky. 

Hallways  make  good  vantage  points  when  it  is  necessary 
to  be  right  on  top  of  a  person  or  premises.  Select  one 
directly  opposite,  if  possible,  go  as  far  back  in  the  hallway 
as  observation  requirements  will  permit — and  stav  there. 

A  really  wary  individual  may  take  warning  when  a 
pohce  ofiBcer  walks  down  the  street  and  enters  the  build- 
ing, but  when  nothing  happens  (no  one  shows  up  on  the 
roof  or  comes  out  and  loiters  in  the  front  of  the  hallway ) 
a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  will  set  in,  and  in  most 
cases  business  is  resumed. 

Stores  are  also  good  places  in  which  to  "get  lost"  as  an 
officer  makes  an  observation.  Of  course  thev  must  be  ad- 
vantageously  situated  and  this  is  not  always  the  case,  but 
when  they  are  available  the  officer  should  make  use  of 
them.  Five  and  tens,  super  markets,  department  stores  and 
the  like  all  aid  the  officer.  Sometimes  positions  can  be 
taken  up  within  the  store  that  give  perfect  observation  of 
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the  area  in  front  of  it,  and  observation  can  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely  by  moving  around  slightly  from  time 
to  time,  perhaps  buying  a  small  article  or  two. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  observe  people  in  a  store, 
either  customers  or  employees,  and  oftentimes  such  stores 
are  small  candy  stores  (stationery,  candy,  newspaper  and 
soda  stores  are  fast  becoming  favorite  spots  of  small  hand- 
book operators ) .  The  police  officer  must  enter  such  store 
and  remain  therein  as  long  as  possible  without  arousing 
suspicion.  If  the  store  is  one  controlled  by  a  person  such 
as  a  bookie,  he'll  be  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  strange 
customer. 

The  police  officer  who  enters  and  asks  for  an  ordinary 
item  will  be  amazed  at  the  speed  with  which  it  is  placed 
before  him.  Or  if  he  requests  something,  such  as  a  cigar, 
by  name,  he'll  be  told  rather  abruptly,  "Don't  handle  them, 
down  the  street,  on  the  comer,  they  got  'em."  He  has  no 
other  recourse  but  to  leave  without  having  made  any  ob- 
servation. 

If  it  is  a  store  which  handles  school  supplies,  ask  for  a 
blank  book  or  a  pad.  Take  all  the  time  necessary  to  specify 
what  kind  of  pad  by  asking;  "What  kind  of  pads  do  vou 
have?"  Ask  to  see  them  and  very  leisurely  make  your  selec- 
tion. This  is  beating  these  small-time  operators  at  their 
own  game. 

The  same  goes  for  cigars.  "Give  me  a  10^  cigar." 

"What  kind  you  want?" 

"I  don't  know.  What  kind  you  got?" 

Again,  take  plenty  of  time  selecting  one,  and  utilize  this 
time  to  observe  what  goes  on  in  the  store. 
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BARS   AND   TAVERNS 


When  entry  is  first  made  into  such  premises,  the  officer 
must  immediately  size  up  the  interior  and  available 
space  locations.  He  should  take  his  place  at  the  location, 
bar  or  table,  which  appears  the  one  most  natural  to  move 
into  and  yet  offers  fair  observation  of  the  premises. 

Sometimes  help  is  required.  One  man  will  enter  the 
premises  and  see  just  what  space  is  most  suitable;  then 
he'll  leave.  The  second  man,  profiting  by  the  information 
secured  by  his  partner,  will  enter  and  take  his  place  with- 
out even  looking  around. 

In  general,  try  to  get  as  far  to  the  rear  as  possible,  as 
most  people  watch  the  door  normally  and  this  affords  the 
greater  area  of  observation.  However,  if  a  television  set  is 
in  operation,  then  take  a  position  as  far  away  from  the  set 
as  possible. 


TAILING 


To  "tail"  a  person  means  to  follow  him.  Such  sui-veil- 
lance  in  vice  and  gambling  cases  is  usually  made  on  foot  or 
in  automobiles.  Pubhc  transportation  is  seldom  used  by 
persons  involved  in  major  vice  or  gambling  operations. 

A  "close"  tail  means  just  what  it  implies,  sticking  right 
with  the  person  being  followed.  It  is  necessary  when  fol- 
lowing a  horse  plaver  in  order  to  seize  the  bookmaker  as 
the  player  hands  him  a  slip,  when  following  a  prostitute 
and  her  customer,  or  in  any  other  instance  where  it  is 
necessary  to  remain  close  to  the  subject  for  observation,  to 
make  any  arrest,  or  to  avoid  losing  contact. 

A  "loose"  tail  is  the  opposite  of  a  close  one.  It  is  used 
when  the  subject  under  observation  is  not  the  primary 
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object  of  the  investigation.  At  the  first  sign  that  the  sub- 
ject does  suspect  he  is  being  followed  the  tail  is  aban- 
doned. Later,  or  on  a  following  day,  the  loose  tail  is  again 
attempted. 

Three  or  four  men  can  tail  a  subject  better  than  a  sin- 
gle man  or  two.  If  it  is  a  close  tail,  they  can  follow  him  as 
a  group,  spread  out  and  moving  around,  changing  posi- 
tions within  the  group,  but  with  each  man  maintaining 
contact.  Or  in  a  loose  tail  with  a  very  suspicious  sulDJect, 
the  group  of  officers  could  "leap-frog" — only  one  man 
maintaining  contact,  the  others  stringing  out  behind  him, 
then  at  a  stated  time  or  signal  another  man  moving  up  to 
the  contact  position  and  the  contact  man  falling  back  to 
the  rear  of  the  group  out  of  sight. 

This  is  the  most  effective  tail  when  attempting  to  follow 
those  in  control  of  gambling  operations,  or  their  immedi- 
ate subordinates.  The  lower  echelons  of  gangdom  do  be- 
come careless,  but  the  big  boys  hardly  ever.  They  spot  a 
close  tail  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  loose  leap-frogging  tail  by  a  group  of  officers  is 
equally  effective  on  foot  or  in  automobiles.  Its  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  suspicions  of  the  subject  are  allayed. 
If  he  does  "make"  one  of  the  contact  men  he'll  check 
every  few  minutes  to  see  if  the  same  man  he  noticed  is 
still  behind  him.  Since  the  contact  man  is  always  changing 
in  such  a  tail,  the  subject  relaxes  as  he  has  not  previously 
noticed  the  officer  now  in  the  contact  position. 

The  strange  thing  about  most  people  in  the  criminal 
end  of  vice  and  gambling  is  the  fact  that  they  hesitate  to 
reveal  their  suspicions  of  a  surveillance.  They  do  not  stop 
and  take  a  good  look  at  the  man  they  suspect  is  following 
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them.  No,  they'll  take  only  a  furtive  glance  over  a  shoul- 
der or  at  a  reflection  in  a  car  mirror  or  store  wdndow. 

This  aids  police  officers  as  they  again  rotate  to  the  con- 
tact position  since  the  subject  generally  does  not  remem- 
ber them,  never  having  taken  a  good  look  at  them.  Unless 
the  ofiicer  has  let  the  suspect  catch  his  eye  this  is  a  fairly 
safe  assumption.  Only  when  the  oflBcer  returns  a  direct 
glance  of  a  suspect  is  he  likely  to  be  remembered. 

Foot 

Since  most  of  the  cases  in  w^hich  a  plainclothes  man 
would  follow  a  person  concern  either  prostitution,  book- 
making  or  policy,  then  it  is  a  safe  rule  that  most  such  per- 
sons, if  afoot,  will  not  resort  to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  as  they 
travel  only  a  short  distance.  Therefore,  oflBcers  need  not 
worry  about  the  subject  using  a  vehicle  after  once  starting 
afoot.  If  a  car  is  to  be  used  it  will  be  close  to  the  subject. 

However,  a  police  oflBcer  must  guard  against  revealing 
the  fact  that  he  is  following  the  suspect.  These  persons  are 
smart.  They  have  been  followed  many  times  previously  as 
a  general  rule,  and  they  know  how  to  check  for  a  tail. 

One  man  would  edge  toward  the  curb  when  traffic  was 
fairlv  heavv,  then  take  a  suicidal  chance  to  cross  the  street. 
If  the  person  he  suspected  of  following  him  also  took  his 
life  in  his  hands  in  order  to  cross  against  several  oncoming 
vehicles,  well  he  was  obviously  a  policeman. 

Another  man,  a  policy  controller,  "cooled  off"  his  policy 
slips  by  first  entering  several  buildings  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  bank  was  located.  Then,  when  he  was  certain 
no  officer  was  following  him,  he'd  enter  the  building  hous- 
ing the  bank  and  deliver  the  shps. 
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On  one  occasion,  information  was  received  that  this  con- 
troller took  slips  to  a  bank.  He  was  followed  until  he  en- 
tered a  Iniilding.  About  5:00  a.m.  the  next  day  the  build- 
ing was  inspected.  It  was  five  stories  high  and  contained 
ten  apartments,  two  on  a  floor.  At  2:30  p.m.  that  day  a 
policewoman  was  stationed  in  the  first  floor  hallway,  an- 
other on  the  third  floor,  and  two  plainclothes  men  were  on 
the  roof  near  the  door  opening  off  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
The  plans  were  for  policewoman  Number  1  to  pick  up  this 
subject  as  he  entered,  if  necessary  follow  him  up  one  flight 
of  stairs  and  see  what  apartment  he  entered.  Policewoman 
Number  2  was  to  pick  him  up  if  he  came  higher,  covering 
the  third  and  fourth  floors,  and  the  two  men  on  the  roof 
could  see  him  if  he  came  as  far  as  the  fifth  floor.  He  never 
showed  up. 

After  a  lot  of  hard  work  the  bank  was  located  and  several 
arrests  made.  It  was  then  discovered  that  this  controller 
had  the  habit  of  entering  three  or  four  buildings  daily  be- 
fore he  entered  the  one  containing  the  bank.  He  laughed 
as  he  divulged  this  information:  "Gotta  cool  'em  off 
first." 

Stores  will  give  the  officer  tailing  one  of  these  individ- 
uals a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  know  every  store  in  the 
area  in  which  they  operate  and  know  them  thoroughly, 
particularly  those  having  more  than  one  entrance  or  exit. 
This  knowledge  enables  them  to  lose  a  tail  without  too 
much  difficulty. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  suspecting  a  tail  they'll  enter  any 
store,  stay  within  for  a  short  period,  then  leave.  If  they 
still  believe  they  are  being  tailed,  and  sometimes  just  as  a 
precaution,  they'll  enter  a  multi-entrance  store,  leaving  by 
an  exit  other  than  the  one  used  to  enter,  thus  leaving  their 
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shadower  on  the  sidewalk,  unless  he  took  a  chance  and 
stayed  close  as  they  entered  the  store. 

Autos 

The  same  techniques  of  foot  tailing  are  applicable  when 
both  the  subject  and  the  police  are  in  automobiles.  How- 
ever, just  as  two  men  ( or  three  or  four )  cruising  about  in 
a  car  will  alert  a  neighborhood,  so  will  it  alert  any  subject 
looking  in  his  rear  view  mirror — and  most  of  them  check 
constantly. 

Fortunately,  they  do  not  check  single  persons  in  cars, 
nor  are  they  suspicious  of  small  trucks,  station  wagons, 
taxis,  or  cars  with  clothes  hanging  in  them,  lumber  stick- 
ing out  of  a  window,  tourist  stickers  on  the  windshield, 
etc. 

The  author  once  watched  a  close  group  tail  involving 
a  taxi,  a  small  truck  and  three  private  cars  driven  by  a 
combination  of  officers  and  policewomen.  From  the  vant- 
age point  of  a  high  roof  the  group  of  cars  was  easily  seen 
as  traffic  was  light.  But  the  "numbers"  banker  whom  they 
were  tailing  never  suspected  he  was  leading  a  parade. 
True,  he  lost  all  of  them  eventually,  except  the  taxi,  but 
the  officer  in  the  cab  succeeded  in  noting  the  buildin^!  he 
entered  and  an  arrest  of  the  whole  mob  was  made  the 
next  day.  The  important  factor  is  that  the  banker  never 
"made"  the  tail;  otherwise  he  never  would  have  entered 
the  building. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  single  car,  and  sometimes  even 
several,  to  avoid  detection  on  even  a  loose  tail  if  the  sub- 
ject is  alert.  Some  of  the  check  methods  used  are: 

(1)     Slowing  down  or  stopping,  then  making  a  "U"  turn. 
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(2)  Making  a  right  turn  and  then  stopping  abmptly  just 
around  the  comer. 

( 3 )  Entering  a  gas  station  on  other  than  a  dual  road,  and 
after  stalhng  a  bit  or  even  buying  some  gas,  making 
a  turn  and  driving  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
oriiiinal  one. 

(4)  Entering  an  area  of  one-way  or  dead-end  streets  and 
driving  about  slowly. 

(5)  Slowing  down  and  then  jumping  a  red  light  traffic 
siirnal. 

(6)  Entering  a  commercial  area  of  narrow  streets  fre- 
quented by  large  trucks — before  too  long  one  of 
these  oversized  trucks  interposes  itself  between  the 
subject  car  and  its  pursuer. 

While  there  are  other  tricks  to  detect  pursuit,  or  to 
shake  it  oflF,  these  seem  to  be  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
encountered.  And  the  ones  plainclothes  officers  must  be 
familiar  with. 

Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  many  cautious 
subjects  have  been  successfully  tailed  on  rainy  days.  Such 
days  not  only  require  the  driver  to  concentrate  on  the  job 
of  driving,  but  also  fog  up  even  an  outside  mirror.  These 
two  factors,  plus  the  general  poor  visibility  on  any  rainy 
day,  make  tail  jobs  a  lot  easier  during  inclement  weather. 

Spot  Checks 

The  alertness  of  the  subjects  concerned  in  vice  and 
gamliling  investigations  has  given  rise  to  a  new  technique 
of  botli  foot  and  automobile  surveillance.  This  is  the  "spot 
check"  method. 

A  subject  is  picked  up  at  his  initial  starting  point  and 
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the  direction  of  his  travel  ascertained.  Then,  on  the  next 
day,  a  plant  is  established  along  such  route  a  short  distance 
from  the  starting  point.  If  the  subject  is  observed  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  is  again  noted.  The  following  day  the  check 
spot  is  moved  along  such  route.  When  the  subject  is  not 
observed  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  check  spot  back  along 
the  route,  closer  to  the  previous  one,  until  he  is  again 
located. 

Eventually  the  check  spot  will  be  within  sight  of  sub- 
ject's destination.  It's  slow,  but  it's  certain.  Since  it  does 
not  make  the  subject  suspicious  it  is  likely  that  he'll  fol- 
low a  direct  route. 

The  author  recalls  an  experience  of  some  time  ago. 
Two  weeks  were  wasted  in  trying  to  follow  an  elusive  boss 
of  about  twenty  horse  "spots."  Fortunately,  a  court  order 
had  been  secured  on  the  phones  of  a  store  favored  by  the 
mob  as  an  evening  meeting  place.  A  chance  conversation 
one  night  revealed  that  the  boss  no  longer  visited  the 
spots.  One  of  the  "boys"  now  had  the  job  because  the  boss 
was  being  tailed! 

Later,  in  another  conversation,  the  boss  bragged  about 
the  "rides"  he  gave  the  police.  "I  gave  them  bastards  a 
real  ride  today.  I'll  get  them  in  a  wreck  and  all  killed 
yet." 

But  a  check  spot  established  on  one  of  the  five  known 
spots  picked  up  a  license  number  of  a  car  making  daily 
visits.  Using  eight  cars  for  spot  checks  it  took  five  days  to 
pick  up  the  remaining  fifteen  locations.  The  cars  would 
pick  up  the  suspect  car  at  different  locations,  and  follow  it 
no  more  than  five  blocks  in  one  day. 

On  the  fifth  dav  simultaneous  raids  were  made  which 
resulted  in  arrests  at  almost  all  the  locations.  Durin<i  this 
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spot  check  period  one  car  was  left  to  tail  the  boss  in  order 
that  he  wouldn't  start  worrying  and  change  his  system 
again.  At  the  time  of  the  raids  the  officer  in  this  car  pulled 
over  the  boss  mobster  and  told  him  the  joy-riding  was 
over  and  placed  him  under  arrest. 


CHAPTER    XI 


INFORMATION 


4RRESTS  of  persons  concerned  in  vice  and  gambling 
.tjL  operations  arise  directly  from  "information."  This  in- 
formation may  be  transmitted  in  various  ways,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  routine  police  patrol,  but  it  must  be  se- 
cured before  arrests  can  be  made. 

Unlike  most  criminal  acts  of  a  rougher  nature,  such  as 
burglary  and  robbery,  the  acts  constituting  vice  or  gam- 
bling offenses  are  usually  continuing  ones.  The  burglar  or 
robber  commits  a  crime  swiftly  and  flees.  If  you  don't 
catch  him  in  the  act,  it  takes  a  long  hard  investigation  and 
chase  to  make  an  arrest.  In  gambling  cases  you  are  forced 
to  catch  the  criminals  in  the  act  in  order  to  make  an  arrest. 

Once  a  police  officer  knows  that  a  certain  individual  is 
violating  some  law  relating  to  vice  or  gambling,  then  it 
is  up  to  him  to  find  out  where  such  person  is  working, 
secure  evidence,  and  make  an  arrest.  Again,  he  may  secure 
information  that  some  unknown  person  is  violating  such 
laws  at  a  particular  location.  It  is  up  to  the  police  officer 
to  observe  such  location,  identify  the  person  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  secure  evidence,  and  make  an  arrest. 

Information  on  vice  and  gambling  operations  is  usually 
secured  from: 

(1)  Letters  (usually  unsigned). 

(2)  Telephone  calls. 
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(3)  Other  agencies — parole,  welfare,  etc. 

(4)  Informants  ("stools"  and  paid  informants). 

(5)  Patrol  in  plainclothes,  and  routine  police  reports. 

(6)  Arrests  and  investigations. 

(7)  Victims,  witnesses,  and  prisoners. 

Information  concerning  such  operations  is  a  precious 
thing.  It  should  be  carefully  guarded  as  it  is  of  a  highly 
confidential  character.  And  it  must  be  collated  if  it  is 
to  be  of  anv  use.  All  of  it  should  be  filed,  but  not  in 
mere  alphabetical  or  numerical  files.  Pertinent  informa- 
tion should  be  gleaned  from  each  source  and  listed  under 
two  general  categories:  persons,  and  places. 

KNO^VN   GAMBLERS   AND   SUSPECTED   LOCATIONS 

As  police  oflBcers  make  arrests  for  gambling  violations, 
a  record  is  made  and  kept  in  a  special  file.  This  file  is 
composed  of  two  units,  one  ( Known  Gamblers )  of  names, 
and  the  other  (Suspected  Locations)  of  geographical  lo- 
cations. 

The  alphabetical  file  will  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
known  gambler,  his  picture  if  available,  and  data  as  to  as- 
sociates, residence,  automobile  license  number,  and  just 
what  area  is  the  scene  of  his  operations. 

The  geographical  file  will  show  by  location  the  areas 
in  which  gambling  arrests  have  been  made.  It  should  be 
cross-indexed  to  the  Known  Gambers  File  by  indicating 
on  the  location  card  the  name  of  the  persons  arrested  at 
the  location  concerned,  together  with  the  date  and  a  brief 
word  or  two  to  show  the  t\'pe  of  arrest.  A  spot  map  main- 
tained in  conjunction  with  such  a  file  will  show  at  a  glance 
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the  areas  in  which  a  great  number  of  gambhng  arrests 
have  been  made. 

A  Suspected  Locations  File  will  help  any  police  officer, 
and  it  is  of  great  aid  to  persons  in  charge  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  gambling  activities  as  it  readily  reveals  where  the 
assignment  of  additional  personnel  is  required. 

A  similar  file  can  also  be  maintained,  for  both  persons 
and  places,  in  areas  in  which  prostitution  is  a  problem. 

LETTERS 

Letters  are  a  treasury  of  information  on  vice  and  gam- 
bling operations.  Whether  they  are  signed  or  unsigned, 
they  usually  contain  valuable  information  regarding  some 
form  of  vice  or  gambling. 

The  "Jo^'J^"  who  picked  up  a  disease  will  give  a  full 
description  of  the  girl  who  gave  it  to  him,  and  of  where 
and  how  she  works. 

The  cast-off  wife  or  girl  friend  of  the  small  bookmaker 
will  give  rather  complete  details  of  his  unlawful  opera- 
tions. 

The  man  who  owns  a  smaller  car  than  the  one  an  ex- 
buddy  now  drives  will  write  and  tell  of  the  other's  success 
— just  how  much  money  his  friend  is  now  making,  how  he 
is  making  it,  where,  and  the  type  of  gambling  or  vice  he  is 
concerned  in. 

Some  of  these  letter  writers  have  given  the  matter  so 
much  thought  that  they  even  lay  out  the  exact  methods  to 
be  used  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  person  named 
does  not  escape  arrest. 

Every  allegation  in  such  a  letter  must  be  promptly  in- 
vestigated. It  is  possible  that  a  minor  point  barely  men- 
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tioned  by  the  writer,  as  it  is  not  important  to  him  or  her 
personally,  is  a  far  more  important  violation  of  law  than 
the  one  stressed  in  the  letter. 

If  the  letter  is  signed,  the  police  officer  should  make  ev- 
ery eflFort  to  interview  the  writer  prior  to  any  investiga- 
tion. Later,  after  some  police  action  has  been  taken  or 
attempted,  another  interview  should  be  arranged.  These 
persons  can  be  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  information  if 
they  are  handled  properly. 

TELEPHONE   CALLS 

Persons  who  call  on  the  telephone  are  similar  to  those 
who  drop  letters  except  that  they  are  more  excitable,  and 
are  usually  on  the  spot — at  the  scene  of  operations — when 
they  call. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  as  much  detailed 
information  as  possible.  If  an  unsigned  letter  lacks  perti- 
nent details  nothing  can  be  accomplished  except  by  inves- 
tigation, but  the  officer  who  takes  a  phone  call  can  request 
pertinent  details  and  thereby  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
the  subsequent  investigation. 

A  check-list  should  be  near  each  phone  used  for  such  in- 
coming calls.  Then  the  person  taking  the  call  can  check 
off  each  point  as  he  writes  it  down.  Description,  height, 
weight,  age,  one  good  identifying  characteristic,  what's  go- 
ing on,  where,  exact  location  both  in  street  and  in  prem- 
ises and  particularly  where  evidence  may  be  secreted, 
others  involved,  lookouts,  where  located,  entrances  and  ex- 
its, time  of  operation,  and  how  long  has  informant  known 
of  it — this  would  make  a  good  check-list. 

The  call  cannot  be  prolonged  as  some  informants  fear 
that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  trace  it.  Wliile  it  appears 
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to  be  a  pointless  reason,  the  police  ofiBcer  will  do  well  to 
take  down  the  information  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  tele- 
phone informants  always  seem  to  be  in  a  tremendous 
hurry.  Many  will  hang  up  without  waiting  to  finish  a  con- 
versation. 

When  possible  try  to  secure  a  telephone  number  at 
which  the  caller  can  be  reached.  Tell  him:  "We're  going 
to  send  a  man  right  out  on  it.  Now  is  there  any  phone  at 
which  I  can  call  you  back  and  let  you  know  what  hap- 
pened?" Some  persons  can  be  persuaded  to  cooperate  in 
this  way. 

The  police  officer  may  find  upon  arrival  at  the  scene  that 
some  relatively  unimportant  factor  prevents  him  from 
making  an  arrest.  At  other  times,  an  address  is  incorrect 
and  the  oflBcer  is  searching  around  a  neighborhood  far 
from  the  one  the  caller  had  in  mind.  In  such  cases  a  call 
to  the  informant  will  supply  the  missing  details,  or  the 
corrections. 

If  the  caller  refuses  to  give  his  number,  ask  him  to  call 
you  again,  at  a  time  well  beyond  that  needed  to  check  on 
his  information.  This  prevents  losing  contact  with  the  in- 
formant. 

Since  the  informant  is  usually  on  the  spot  when  he 
calls,  it  is  important  that  the  oflBcer  be  very  prompt  in 
checking  on  his  story.  In  many  cases  these  persons  will 
call  back  and  comment  on  the  rapid  action  given  their 
complaints. 

COOPERATION    OF   OTHER   AGENCIES 

Parole 

More  than  any  other  agency  the  parole  authorities  can 
assist  officers  assigned  to  vice  and  gambling  investigations. 
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Parole  officers,  as  they  interview  and  supervise  their  pa- 
rolees, garner  a  tremendous  amount  of  information.  Con- 
tact should  be  made  locally  and  their  cooperation  soHc- 
ited. 

Welfare 

This  agency,  in  its  administration  of  relief  in  fairly 
large  cities,  is  also  a  valuable  source  of  information.  Many 
persons  engaged  in  gambling  operations  have  family  trou- 
bles, fail  to  support  their  wives,  etc.  And  many  persons 
who  are  the  victims  of  gambling  operations — wives  and 
■children  of  players  who  do  not  win — are  also  applicants  at 
the  welfare  agency.  While  many  of  these  persons  would 
never  pour  out  their  stories  in  detail  to  a  police  officer, 
they  will  do  so  to  the  employees  of  the  welfare  agency. 

District  Attorney 

The  prosecutor  is  also  the  recipient  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  concerning  vice  and  gambling.  He  also  secures 
information  as  he  investigates  or  prosecutes  other  cases. 
Since  most  district  attorneys  operate  on  limited  budgets, 
a  great  deal  of  this  information  is  turned  over  to  the  local 
pohce. 

Uniformed  Force 

A  police  officer  in  uniform  will  see  many  things,  and  a 
good  one  will  suspect  an  almost  equal  number.  However, 
being  handicapped  by  the  unifomi  he  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  effect  an  arrest.  Unless  some  provision  is  made 
for  assignment  to  plainclothes  dutv  when  information  is 
secured,  then  the  complete  facts  should  be  turned  over  to 
a  plainclothes  officer  for  appropriate  action. 
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Newspapers,  etc. 

Many  newspapers  will  actively  cooperate  with  police  in 
the  enforcement  of  vice  and  gambling  laws.  Arrests  in  such 
cases  are  usually  of  good  news  value.  Publishing  the  story 
is  sound  business  for  the  paper  concerned.  A  little  coop- 
eration will  work  wonders  in  this  field.  So  also  will  it 
work  wonders  with  any  person  or  organization.  Court  at- 
tendants have  given  valuable  tips  as  a  result  of  things 
heard  and  seen  in  other  than  gambling  cases.  Tradespeo- 
ple of  all  kinds  are  still  another  source.  Even  members  of 
the  medical  profession  have  aided  the  pohce  when  curtail- 
ment of  a  patient's  unlawful  activity  was  a  necessity  for  his 
continued  good  health,  or  when  some  unlawful  activity 
has  contributed  to  the  illness  of  a  patient. 

PLAINCLOTHES    PATROL 

Plainclothes  patrol  is  an  effective  source  of  information. 
Of  course,  aimless  cruising  about  is  useless;  it  should  be  a 
directed  activity.  The  location  of  suspected  places  should 
be  studied,  as  well  as  the  Known  Gamblers  File,  so  that 
activity  can  be  directed  toward  the  area  in  which  the  most 
"action"  exists.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  patrol  an  iso- 
lated neighborhood  in  the  hope  of  discovering  evidence 
of  vice  and  gambling  operations,  when  another  neighbor- 
hood within  an  area  of  several  blocks  is  hkely  to  offer  sev- 
eral active  locations  to  the  oflBcers. 

Nobody  knows  who  first  frequents  a  neighborhood  or  a 
neighborhood  tavern — the  "Johns"  or  the  prostitutes. 
Whetlier  the  prostitute  picks  the  neighborhood  and  the 
Johns  come  to  her,  or  vice  versa,  will  never  be  known.  But 
the  officer  can  observe  eitlier  one  in  a  short  patrol  of  an 
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area,  and  where  one  is  loitering  about,  the  other  is  bound 
to  appear  within  a  short  time. 

Bookmakers  must  of  necessity  pick  an  area  in  which 
people  play  the  horses,  or  bet  on  baseball  and  basketball 
games.  Such  areas  should  be  known  to  the  police.  And 
while  wire-rooms,  horse-rooms,  or  gambling  games  or  es- 
tablishments need  not  be  within  such  neighborhoods,  they 
do  have  to  steer  from  these  areas.  Calls  will  be  made  from 
areas  in  which  horse  players  abound  to  a  wire-room  out  of 
such  area.  The  same  is  true  of  horse-rooms,  cards  and  dice 
games,  etc.  Persons  are  steered  from  the  areas  in  which 
they  live,  work,  or  take  their  recreation,  when  such  places 
are  located  in  other  areas. 

A  John  or  a  prostitute  will  loiter  about,  the  horse 
player  will  consult  his  scratch  sheet,  the  sports  gambler 
will  seek  the  "line,"  and  the  card  or  dice  plaver  wall  seek 
the  location  of  the  game — all  in  certain  areas.  Plainclothes- 
men  must  patrol  such  areas  and  make  the  necessary  obser- 
vations. The  oflBcer  does  not  look  for  the  activitv  which  is 
the  actual  violation  of  law,  in  the  first  instance.  He  seeks, 
while  on  patrol,  to  observe  some  person  who  contributes 
to  such  a  violation  of  law  and  who  will  lead  him  to  the 
crime  location. 

A  good  plainclothes  ofiicer  will  check  on  the  location  of 
previous  arrests.  Not  to  give  up — quit  the  business — seems 
to  be  a  tenet  of  those  who  are  connected  with  vice  and 
gambling  operations.  And  like  a  person  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness, they  hate  to  move.  When  they  do  change  a  location, 
it  is  hardly  ever  more  than  a  block  or  two  in  any  direction 
in  the  case  of  policy  or  bookmaking.  When  concerned 
with  prostitution,  some  persons  in  the  old  location  are 
fully  informed  as  to  the  new  address.  Therefore,  many  new 
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arrests  can  be  made  within  a  short  distance  of  the  scene  of 
former  arrests. 

STOOLS 

Persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  vice  and  gambhng  busi- 
ness in  some  capacity  and  are  wilhng  to  give  pohce  offi- 
cers information  concerning  the  operations  of  others  in 
the  same  business  are  known  as  "stools" — stool  pigeons. 
Their  information  is  good,  but  their  price  is  too  high. 

Perhaps  they  seek  an  "okay"  for  their  own  httle  unlaw- 
ful business,  or  desire  to  put  a  competitor  out  of  business 
and  take  over  his  customers,  or  it  may  only  be  the  result 
of  a  httle  professional  jealousy.  The  man  they  put  the 
finger  on  may  be  doing  a  little  better  than  they  are,  and 
such  prosperity  is  resented. 

Any  person  experienced  in  plainclothes  work  should 
turn  down  the  profferred  information  when  the  string  at- 
tached to  it  is  for  an  "okay"  for  the  stool  to  operate.  No 
police  officer  in  his  right  mind  would  accept  such  a  prop- 
osition. 

However,  many  of  the  older  plainclothes  officers  argue 
that  when  nothing  is  asked  in  return  for  the  information, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  refuse  it.  After  all,  an  arrest  will  be 
ejffected  and  some  good  result.  This  is  not  truly  so.  An 
arrest  would  also  result  if  a  little  plainclothes  patrol  was 
performed,  and  it  might  result  in  the  arrest  of  the  person 
seeking  to  give  the  information. 

The  modem  plainclothes  officer  will  not  accept  informa- 
tion from  anyone  in  the  vice  and  gambling  business  until 
he  ascertains  just  whv  the  person  is  seeking  to  supply  the 
information.  Far  better  to  work  a  little  harder,  spend  a 
few  more  hours,  and  arrest  both  the  one  seeking  to  give 
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the  information  and  the  person  he  was  prepared  to  "give 

» 
up. 

PAID   INFORMANTS 

An  informant  differs  from  a  stool  in  that  he  has  no  pro- 
fessional axe  to  grind.  All  the  persons  who  write  letters 
and  make  telephone  calls  in  relation  to  violation  of  the 
vice  and  gambling  laws  are  informants. 

A  paid  vice  and  gambling  informant  is  usually  a  pro- 
fessional, although  there  are  some  "semi-pros"  in  the  field. 
Police  officers  must  exercise  great  care  in  accepting  help 
from  such  persons.  Many  of  them  have  been  known  to 
frame  innocent  people  in  their  effort  to  make  money. 
Many  have  been  known  to  "shake-down"  people  in  this 
field,  either  in  return  for  not  turning  them  in  or  as  a  fee 
for  turning  in  their  competitors.  And  many  have  been 
known  to  victimize  inexperienced  officers,  promising  them 
a  very  attractive  arrest  if  they  are  only  advanced  a  little 
"expense"  money.  The  officer  often  finds  that  neither  the 
informant  nor  the  expense  money  ever  returns. 

Whenever  an  informant  is  paid,  such  money  should 
come  from  funds  of  the  law  enforcement  agency  con- 
cerned. It  should  never  be  advanced  from  the  private 
funds  of  an  officer  unless  he  is  certain  of  reimbursement 
even  if  no  results  are  secured.  No  plainclothesman  worthy 
of  the  name  needs  to  deplete  his  personal  finances  to  pay 
informants.  True,  he  may  not  make  as  many  nor  as  spec- 
tacular arrests,  but  he  will  make  arrests,  and  some  of 
these  arrests  will  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  the 
ones  offered  for  a  price. 

In  large  cities  many  paid  informants  have  operated  for 
years,  working  for  one  law  enforcement  agency  after  an- 
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other.  If  funds  are  available  and  the  services  of  a  person 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  field  can  be  secured,  it  is 
certainly  worth  the  consideration  of  those  charged  with  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  gambling.  In  many  cases,  police 
officials  are  new  to  this  type  of  work  and  the  employment 
of  a  paid  informant  who  knows  most  of  the  known  gam- 
blers and  others  in  control  of  vice  and  gambhng  locally 
is  valuable  during  the  indoctrination  period. 

An  old  plainclothesman  of  our  acquaintance  once  com- 
pared these  paid  informants  with  "kept"  women. 
"They're  expensive,"  he  said.  "They  always  want  more 
money.  And  if  you  give  it  to  them  steady,  they  get  satis- 
fied and  fat  and  lazy.  They'll  cheat,  too,  if  they  can,  ped- 
dling their  information  to  someone  else.  And,"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  have  to  hide  them  or  some  other  man  will 
oflFer  them  a  better  proposition  and  they'll  leave  you." 


CHAPTER    XII 
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AFFIDAVITS COMPLAINTS 

TERMED  complaints  in  some  courts,  affidavits  in 
others,  these  sworn  written  statements  of  what  the 
arresting  officer  saw  and  heard,  immediately  before  and 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  are  documents  requiring  great 
care  in  their  preparation. 

Prepare  a  rough  draft  in  the  first  instance,  then  read 
and  correct  it.  Remember,  it  must  be  a  chronological 
resume  and  the  facts  set  forth  therein  must  spell  out  the 
essential  elements  of  a  crime  or  offense,  and  must  pin- 
point the  defendant  as  the  person  committing  such  acts, 
or  acting  in  concert  with  others  in  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  acts. 

Be  brief  in  preparing  these  complaints,  but  do  not  omit 
any  essential  part  of  the  overall  story,  no  matter  how  un- 
important it  may  seem  at  the  time.  This  is  the  record 
upon  which  your  testimony  will  be  based. 

The  trial  of  any  person  for  crimes  concerned  with  vice 
and  gambling  consists  essentially  of  the  court  saying  to 
the  arresting  officer:  "You  filed  a  charge  against  this  de- 
fendant, stating  he  committed  certain  acts  and  that  these 
acts  constitute  a  crime  under  our  laws.  Now  tell  us  all 
about  it,  and  prove  the  truth  of  your  statement." 

174 
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Examine  the  laws  of  your  state  and  brief  the  essential 
elements  of  the  major  laws  relating  to  vice  and  gam])ling 
on  4"x6"  index  cards.  Use  these  cards  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  complaint  or  affidavit  in  order  that  each  es- 
sential element  of  the  crime  charged  will  be  covered. 

Prostitution 

For  instance,  the  points  to  be  touched  on  in  prostitution 
cases  would  very  likely  be  the  oflFer  (The  defendant 
smiled  at  and  said  "Hello,"  to  the  arresting  officer,  then 
continued,  "Looking  for  a  good  time?"),  then  the  agree- 
ment (And  after  stating  that  the  price  of  $40  was  too 
high,  the  arresting  officer  was  informed  by  the  defendant 
that  $10  was  "okay"),  followed  by  the  overt  act  of  the 
defendant. 

It  would  seem  that  the  slightest  evidence  of  willingness 
to  commit  the  act  after  a  bargain  has  been  struck  is  suffi- 
cient in  most  states  under  the  laws  as  they  are  presently 
written,  but  in  actual  practice — perhaps  as  a  result  of  sad 
experience  in  many  courts — experienced  plainclothes  offi- 
cers do  not  identify  themselves  until  further  evidence 
has  been  secured.  Therefore,  the  overt  act  in  furtherance 
of  her  professed  purpose  should  be  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaint (And  officer  accompanied  defendant  to  a  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  12  Main  Street  where  defendant  ac- 
cepted the  sum  of  $10  from  the  officer,  lifted  up  her 
clothes  and  lay  down  on  a  bed,  thus  exposing  her  naked 
private  parts). 

Bookmuking 

Another  good  example,  because  of  the  multiple  points 
to  be  covered,  is  bookmaking.  Most  states  require  more 
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proof  than  mere  observation.  Some  direct  evidence  of  a 
bet  must  be  alleged,  either  by  vt^ritten  proof  or  by  de- 
scribing the  placing  of  a  bet.  In  the  latter  case,  the  exact 
conversation  must  be  incorporated  in  the  affidavit.  In  the 
former  case,  the  complaint  must  show  this  written  proof 
and  tie  it  in  with  the  defendant  (either  actual  possession 
or  control ) .  The  complaint  must  also  prove  that  the  bookie 
could  not  possiblv  be  a  player  by  describing  the  evidence 
thoroughly,  and  noting  items  which  disprove  such  a  de- 
fense, such  as  player's  identity  on  each  shp,  the  time  of 
bets  entered  on  slips  showing  that  they  are  "in,"  or  show- 
ing a  great  number  of  plays,  shps,  sheets,  etc. 

However,  it  is  the  observation  of  the  arresting  officer 
that  supports  his  claims  as  to  the  written  evidence. 
Therefore,  the  complaint  should  be  prepared  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  the  officer  must,  by  recording  his 
observations,  lay  a  groundwork  for  the  physical  evidence 
itself. 

The  officer  must  include  all  pertinent  facts,  A  sample 
affidavit  would  read: 

"Defendant  did  accept  and  receive  bets,  wagers  on 
race  horses  scheduled  to  Rm  this  dav  at  various  tracks 
throughout  the  United  States.  Deponent  had  defend- 
ant under  observation  for  a  period  of  twenty  (20) 
minutes,  from  11:20  a.m.  to  11:40  a.m.  this  date 
and  observed  four  (4)  unknown  white  males  ap- 
proach defendant,  hold  a  short  conversation  with  him 
and  then  hand  him  money  in  bill  form.  Defendant 
thereupon  would  write  upon  a  small  pad  held  in  his 
left  hand  together  with  a  "scratch"  sheet,  which  he 
consulted  from  time  to  time.  After  each  conversation 
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defendant  placed  the  money  given  him  by  the  four 
(4)  unknown  males  into  his  right  pants  pocket.  De- 
ponent approached  defendant  after  the  fourth  con- 
versation, identified  self  and  took  from  the  defend- 
ant's left  hand  one  (1)  National  Racing  Program 
("scratch"  sheet)  of  current  date  bearing  notations 
thereon  and  one  ( 1 )  blank  pad  of  paper,  and  from 
defendant's  right  pants  pocket  three  (3)  slips  of  pa- 
per bearing  the  names  of  horses,  amounts  of  wagers, 
and  the  identity  of  players.  Also  found  in  defend- 
ant's right  pants  pocket  was  the  sum  of  $56  U.S. 
currency  in  bill  form  of  various  denominations  and 
in  various  folds." 

This  affidavit  states  the  facts  as  the  oflBcer  saw  them 
and  as  he  found  them.  His  observation  backs  up  what  he 
found,  and  what  he  found  and  seized  as  physical  evidence 
will  bear  mute  testimony  to  what  he  observed. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis  any  sample  aflBdavit  is  a 
poor  guide  to  a  plainclothes  oflBcer  handling  his  first  few 
cases.  Far  better  to  study  the  laws  of  his  state  and  city, 
brief  the  essential  points  on  small  cards  (4"x6''),  and  carry 
them  with  him  at  all  times  while  on  duty.  After  the  ar- 
rest, the  oflBcer  can  draw  up  a  rough  draft  of  the  facts, 
using  the  cards  to  make  certain  all  necessary  information 
has  been  included  and  each  essential  element  of  the  crime 
covered.  The  final  draft  can  then  be  written. 


General 

The  preparation  of  aflBdavits  in  other  vice  and  gambling 
cases  follows  the  same  outline.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in 
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good  order  and  spell  out  each  essential  element  of  the 
crime  charged. 

In  some  cities  the  lower  courts  have  "complaint"  rooms 
with  civil  service  typists  or  clerks — many  of  them  lawyers 
or  law  students — ready  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the 
complaint  and  to  perform  the  actual  typing.  Seek  their 
help,  make  friends  of  them,  but  do  not  permit  them  to 
write  your  complaint.  Do  not  permit  them  to  tell  you  what 
you  saw  or  heard. 

When  the  plainclothes  man  prepares  the  cards  men- 
tioned above,  he'll  study  the  law.  Then  when  he  makes 
the  arrest  he'll  cover  all  the  essential  points  of  evidence. 
Once  a  law  is  studied  and  the  essential  points  of  evidence 
necessary  for  conviction  known,  it  should  follow  that  most 
arrests  will  not  be  made  until  such  evidence  has  been 
secured. 

TESTIMONY 

In  most  cases  concerning  vice  and  gambling,  the  arrest- 
ing officer  is  the  sole  witness.  Physical  evidence  is  usually 
meager  and,  unless  the  officer  has  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  interpret  this  evidence,  it  may  be  of  little  value. 

The  major  witness,  the  arresting  officer,  usually  wins  or 
loses  vice  and  gambling  cases  on  his  testimony  alone.  He 
can  testify  to  what  he  saw  and  heard  from  the  time  he 
started  the  observation  which  led  to  the  arrest,  and  to  what 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 

The  officer  may  testify  as  to  what  he  saw  or  heard  the 
defendant  do.  He  may  not  repeat  on  the  witness  stand 
what  a  third  person  told  him  the  defendant  said  or  did. 
That  is  known  as  hearsay  evidence  and  is  generally  ex- 
cluded. Hearsay  evidence  basically  is  evidence,  either  writ- 
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ten  or  oral,  of  the  existence  of  a  fact  based  not  on  the 
witness's  own  personal  knowledge  or  observation  but  on 
what  someone  else  told  him. 

Exceptions  to  the  hearsay  rule  exist,  but  cases  involving 
such  exceptions  rarely  occur  in  connection  with  vice  and 
gambling. 

Generally,  witnesses  testify  to  facts  only,  and  not  to 
their  opinions  or  conclusions  drawn  from  facts.  However, 
there  are  two  exceptions: 

(1)  Opinions  of  ordinary  witnesses. 

(2)  Opinions  of  expert  witnesses. 

An  ordinary  witness  may  give  his  opinion  in  matters  of 
color,  weight,  size,  quantity,  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  An  or- 
dinary witness  may  identify  a  person  by  voice,  may  even 
testify  to  a  telephone  conversation  with  a  person  whose 
voice  he  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  which  he  subse- 
quently recognized  in  a  face  to  face  meeting  as  the  voice  of 
the  person  on  the  telephone. 

An  ordinary  witness  may  testify  as  to  whether  a  person 
appeared  to  be  intoxicated.  Any  person  may  testify  as  to 
the  speed  of  vehicles  after  showing  some  experience  in  ob- 
serving an  auto's  speed. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  concerning  which  expert 
testimony  is  not  required.  We  have  concerned  ourselves 
here  only  with  testimony  concerning  vice  and  gambling. 

Where  the  subject  matter  is  of  such  a  technical  nature 
that  the  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  de- 
pends upon  professional  or  scientific  knowledge  or  skill, 
then  an  expert  in  the  field  concerned  is  called.  Qualified 
experts  may  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  proper  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  a  given  set  of  facts,  as  an  aid  to 
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the  court  of  jury  in  reaching  their  own  conclusion  in  the 
case  before  them.  Expert  opinion  is  most  frequently  ad- 
mitted upon  subjects  requiring  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
or  surgery  but  is  by  no  means  limited  to  these  fields.  Ex- 
perts may  testify  to  their  opinion  upon  questions  involving 
complicated  machinery,  or  a  knowledge  of  firearms  and 
ballistics,  or  the  chemical  elements  present  in  a  substance. 
They  may  also  testify  in  matters  in  which,  by  virtue  of 
special  training  and  experience,  they  possess  specific 
knowledge  not  generally  known  to  others,  which  qualifies 
them  as  experts  on  the  subject. 

Most  ofiBcers  in  the  field  of  vice  and  gambling  will  be 
qualified  as  experts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  "modus  operandi"  of  criminals  engaged  in 
such  activities  is  so  essential.  Not  onlv  must  the  officer- 
expert  be  able  to  explain  their  methods  of  operation,  but 
he  must  also  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  writings  or 
documentary  evidence  to  explain  their  exact  meaning. 

Naturally,  all  such  testimony  must  pass  the  tests  of  ad- 
missibility. It  must  not  violate  any  of  the  established  rules 
of  evidence  and  it  must  be  relevant,  competent,  and  ma- 
terial. However,  no  plainclothes  officer  should  ever  act  as 
the  final  arbiter  of  what  testimony  will  be  admissible  and 
withhold  information.  Of  course,  experience  in  the  local 
courts  will  soon  teach  an  officer,  but  in  some  instances  it 
is  wise  to  seek  legal  aid. 

When  appearing  in  court  at  the  time  of  trial  do  not 
wear  old  or  "working"  clothes.  It  offends  the  dignity  of 
many  justices  and  may  reveal  to  other  vice  and  gambling 
operators  in  court  awaiting  trial  just  what  the  plainclothes 
officer  wears  when  he  is  working. 
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Answer  questions  in  a  firm  and  reasonably  loud  tone. 
Be  polite  and  considerate  in  tone  when  answering  the 
defense  attorney's  questions  as  well  as  the  district  at- 
torney's. 

Attorneys  for  the  defense  try  to  "work"  on  a  plain- 
clothes officer,  get  him  excited  and  confused,  then  pound 
away  at  any  discrepancy  in  his  story.  Don't  forget  this  is 
usually  their  only  chance  of  beating  the  case — to  descredit 
the  credibility  of  the  witness.  And  failing  that  it  is  their 
only  chance  to  show  their  client  that  they  are  earning 
their  fee  by  putting  on  a  bit  of  a  show. 

It  is  generally  true  that  attorneys  for  the  defense  do  not 
mean  it  when  they  imply  that  you,  the  witness,  have  lied, 
that  you,  the  witness,  for  reasons  best  known  to  yourself 
went  out  and  arrested  an  innocent  man,  and  the  state- 
ments just  made  and  the  evidence  just  produced  consti- 
tutes the  rankest  kind  of  frame-up  that  a  fertile  mind 
could  conceive. 

A  new  plainclothes  officer  should  try  to  attend  trials  in 
courts  handling  vice  and  gambling  cases,  to  savor  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  court,  to  learn  the  procedures  of  the  trial, 
and  to  observe  the  tactics  of  the  attorney  for  the  defense 
as  he  questions  the  officer  involved  in  the  case. 

Be  responsive  to  all  questions,  but  no  more.  Don't  be 
talkative.  In  many  cases  the  officer  may  not  be  assisted  by 
an  attorney  from  the  prosecutor's  office,  and  must  fill  in 
gaps  in  the  court's  questions  by  asking  permission  to  cover 
a  point,  describing  it  briefly.  Such  permission  is  usually 
granted,  or  the  court  will  explain  it  is  not  essential. 

After  an  experienced  officer  has  identified  himself  and 
answered  a  few  preliminary  questions  he  is  usually  quali- 
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fied  as  an  expert  in  vice  and  gambling.  If  not  experi- 
enced, he  cannot  be  qualified,  and  another  officer  having 
the  necessary  qualifications  may  be  permitted  by  the  court 
to  clarify  the  technical  points  as  they  arise.  Qualification 
depends  on  experience  at  this  type  of  work,  previous  testi- 
mony in  like  cases,  and  sometimes  even  the  ratio  of  con- 
victions in  the  cases  in  which  the  officer  testified. 

The  trial  usually  commences  with  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney asking:  "Now  while  you  were  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
location  detailed  in  the  complaint  at  (and  here  the  time 
of  day  and  the  day  itself  is  inserted)  tell  us  in  your  own 
words  what  you  observed.  Tell  the  Court  the  full  details 
that  led  to  your  arrest  of  the  defendant." 

It  is  here  that  the  officer  repeats  the  facts  contained  in 
the  complaint  in  chronological  order,  exactly  as  he  ob- 
served them. 

It  is  the  duty  (to  his  client)  of  the  defense  attorney  to 
question  you  on  this  story.  If  you  have  only  told  what  ac- 
tually occurred  exactly  as  it  did  occur  your  story  cannot  be 
shaken.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  many  officers  when 
questioned  by  the  lawyer  for  the  defendant  about  some 
minor  point  is  to  become  suddenly  panic-stricken,  think- 
ing: "I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question,"  and 
then  guessing  at  the  answer  in  fear  of  being  ridiculed  for 
not  knowing. 

When  a  question  of  this  type  comes  up,  the  officer  may 
ask  the  attorney  to  repeat  it  or  to  clarify  it  in  order  that 
its  substance  can  be  thoroughly  understood.  Then,  if  the 
answer  is  not  known,  speak  freely:  "I  do  not  know."  "I 
cannot  remember."  "I  did  not  see  that."  If  possible,  add 
the  reason  for  not  knowing  or  remembering.  Don't  be- 
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come  excited  over  some  minor  point  and  ruin  the  value  of 
all  your  testimony. 

Police  officers  must  remember  that  the  object  of  a  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  is  to  test  his 

(1)  Opportunity  for  observation; 

(2)  Attentiveness  in  observing; 

(3)  Strength  of  recollections; 

(4)  Disposition  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  witness  who  can  withstand  a  rugged  cross- 
examination  without  altering  his  basic  testimony  is  a  good 
witness. 

Generally,  the  cross-examiner  will  try  by  test  to  demon- 
strate that  the  witness's  senses  could  not  have  recorded 
the  events  which  he  claims  to  have  seen  or  heard.  He  will 
stress  the  physical  factors  such  as  distance  from  the  point 
of  occurrence  to  the  point  of  observation,  weather  condi- 
tions and  visibility. 

Police  officers  should  not  be  evasive  in  answering  ques- 
tions on  cross-examination.  Courts  do  not  admire  quib- 
bling, or  "wise-guy"  witnesses.  If  a  question  can  be  an- 
swered "yes"  or  "no,"  give  that  answer.  "I  believe  so"  and 
"I  think"  are  not  proper  answers.  State  your  answer  posi- 
tively if  you  can.  If  you  cannot,  because  you  don't  know, 
be  equally  positive  and  admit  it. 

A  bookmaking  case  is  recalled  in  which  the  officer  had 
made  a  thorough  observation.  As  part  of  his  testimony  he 
stated  that  he  observed  men  approach  the  defendant, 
hand  him  money  and  slips,  hold  short  conversations  with 
him  and  then  leave.  The  attorney  for  the  defendant  ques- 
tioned him  at  some  length  about  what  he  saw,  and  then 
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questioned  him  as  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  made 
his  observations.  The  officer  answered  that  he  made  his 
observation,  as  stated  previously,  through  a  ground  floor 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  in  which  the  arrest  was 
made. 

"Is  it  not  true  that  immediately  outside  this  window 
there  is  an  alleyway  whose  level  is  at  least  15  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  the  window  you  claim  to  have  looked 
throuEfh  and  observed  the  defendant?" 

"No,"  answered  the  officer.  "There's  a  vard  whose  level 
is  about  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  window." 

"Was  the  window  open  or  shut?" 

"It  was  a  hot  day.  The  window  was  open  about  two 
feet." 

"From  the  top  or  the  bottom?" 

"From  the  bottom." 

At  this  point  the  court  interrupted,  but  permitted  the 
line  of  questioning  to  continue  when  the  attorney  stated 
that  he  intended  to  prove  that  the  officer  was  not  standing 
outside  the  window. 

The  questioning  continued.  "Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  iron  shutters  on  this  window  and  these  shutters  are 
closed  and  locked  at  all  times?" 

"No."  The  officer  stated,  then  added:  "I  saw  no  shut- 
ters." 

"You  saw  no  shutters?  Perhaps  you  didn't  see  the  iron 
bars?" 

The  officer  plunged  right  in,  "I  saw  the  bars,  but  not 
the  shutters." 

The  case  was  thrown  out.  The  attorney  requested  a  re- 
cess and  sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  building.  He  testified 
that  the  window  did  not  have  iron  bars  on  it.  The  court 
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Stated  that  a  reasonable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  credibihty 
of  the  remainder  of  the  officer's  testimony. 

Panic  is  the  only  word  for  it.  Whether  the  officer  re- 
membered the  bars  or  not  certainly  would  not  have  af- 
fected the  case.  He  did  not  recall  them,  but  he  felt  that 
he  should  have  remembered,  and  he  made  a  guess.  And 
the  case  was  lost. 

It  could  have  been  won  by  a  mere  explanation  that  be- 
ing mostly  concerned  with  what  went  on  inside  he  took 
no  particular  notice  of  whether  there  were  bars  on  the 
window  or  not.  "I  might  have  leaned  against  them,  but  I 
don't  remember  them,"  were  his  words  as  he  told  the 
story  later,  and  if  he  had  used  those  words  in  court  he 
would  have  won  his  case. 

Many  officers  make  too  great  an  eflFort  to  appear  alert. 
They  answer  questions  even  before  the  questioner  has  fin- 
ished asking  the  question.  Don't  do  it.  An  alert  appear- 
ance is  readily  secured  just  by  not  slouching  in  the  wit- 
ness chair  and  by  answering  the  questions  in  a  normal 
tone  of  voice,  followed  by  an  adequate  pause  for  thought 
after  the  question  has  been  phrased.  A  short  question 
about  a  topic  of  no  great  importance  may  seem  to  de- 
mand an  immediate  answer,  but  it  may  also  be  a  "zinger." 
Take  an  adequate  amount  of  time  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion before  answering  it.  And  if  it  isn't  clear,  ask  that  it 
be  repeated  or  clarified. 

If  the  question  is  "objectionable,"  wait  for  the  objection 
to  be  made.  Do  not  answer,  even  though  a  prompt  an- 
swer might  aid  the  prosecution. 

If  notes  or  memoranda  of  any  kind  are  to  be  referred 
to,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  permission  of  the  court.  This  is 
usually  granted.  After  the  officer  has  refreshed  his  mind 
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he  should  look  up  from  his  notes  and  answer  the  question. 
Try  not  to  read  the  memorandum  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Look  at  it,  digest  it,  then  answer  the  question. 

In  some  instances  a  few  officers  may  be  inclined  to  in- 
troduce into  their  testimony  a  few  details  which  they  did 
not  see,  but  which  they  believe  will  help  their  case.  This 
is  a  tendency  that  may  crop  up  when  the  officer  is  certain 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty,  and  fairly  certain  that  he  has 
sufficient  evidence  for  a  conviction,  but  is  aware  that  one 
small  loophole  exists  through  which  the  defendant  may 
escape  just  punishment,  and  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.  Dont  do  it. 

Let  the  defendant  escape  through  that  one  small  loop- 
hole. Let  a  hundred  of  them  escape  in  such  fashion  if  you 
have  not  secured  adequate  evidence.  They  can  all  be  ar- 
rested again.  Perhaps  the  case  will  be  better  prepared  on 
the  second  try. 

This  "coloring"  of  testimony  is  a  temptation  encoun- 
tered by  all  plainclothes  officers  at  some  time  or  another 
in  their  career.  And  the  evil  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is 
an  insidious  thing.  At  first  it  might  be  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  but  as  it  progresses  it  isn't  long  before  it  becomes 
a  substitute  for  hard  work,  for  gathering  evidence.  What's 
the  sense  of  working  hard  to  gather  evidence  when  it  can 
be  imagined? 


PHYSICAL    EVIDENCE 

Physical  evidence  differs  from  oral  evidence  in  one  major 
characteristic.  It  is  basically  perjur\-proof.  True,  physical 
evidence  can  be  forged,  but  I  don't  think  two  actual  cases 
are  on  record.  It  is  mute.  But  when  the  court  has  admitted 
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These  two  slips  relate  to  bets  on  basketball  games.  The  runner 
(Shoe)  was  a  careful  man— note  the  plus  and  minus  signs  in  front 
of  the  number  of  points  to  be  given  or  taken  on  each  game,  and 
the  small  "2"  indicating  a  1/2-point  spread. 


it  into  evidence  and  it  is  examined,  such  evidence  speaks 
for  itself.  And  in  many  instances  it  speaks  with  authority. 

Slips  and  Tally  Sheets 

In  a  great  number  of  bookmaking  cases  the  plainclothes 
officer  seizes  slips.  These  are  any  small  pieces  of  paper 
upon  which  have  been  written  the  player's  bet  for  the 
day.  In  some  cases  the  bookie  may  write  the  bets  of  several 
other  players  on  one  slip.  In  other  cases  the  player  may 
write  his  own  slip.  In  any  event  the  data  included  usually 
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A  typical  "slip"  seized  from  a  bookmaker  or  his  runners.  If  it 
is  the  only  slip  found  on  a  person  at  the  time  of  arrest  the  plain- 
clothes officer  may  be  told  by  the  suspect  that  he  is  a  player.  When 
confronted  with  the  player's  identity  marked  on  the  slip  (MVVP) 
he  may  claim  that  they  are  his  own  initials.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  slip  is  "timed"  and  totalled  indicates  the  suspect  is  a  bookmaker 
or  an  employee  of  one.  The  "T12:20"  at  the  bottom  of  the  slip 
shows  it  was  received  at  that  time,  and  the  numeral  "3"  circled 
at  the  extreme  right  is  the  total  of  the  bet.  This  player  wagered 
a  dollar  on  three  horses  for  a  total  of  $3,  and  then  "iffed"  another 
$3  worth  of  "action."  The  numerals  on  the  extreme  left  show  the 
race,  and  the  abbreviation  immediately  following  indicates  the 
track— Hollywood,  Bowie,  etc. 
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consists  of  the  names  of  the  horses,  the  amounts  wagered, 
and  in  many  cases  the  type  of  play  when  "if"  bets,  "r.r." 
(round  robins),  "rev"  (reverse),  or  "b.b."  (back  to  back) 
bets  are  made. 

Other  notations  which  may  be  found  on  such  a  shp  and 
which  aid  in  convincing  the  court  that  the  defendant  is  a 
professional  bookie  are  the  identity  of  players  ( this  could 
be  an  initial,  a  name,  or  a  code  designation)  the  time  of 
the  bet  in  the  event  it  was  placed  close  to  the  post  time  of 
a  race  covered  by  a  wager  on  the  slip  (T12:15);  the 
identity  of  the  runner  (a  name  other  than  the  players); 
and  a  numeral  enclosed  in  a  circle  or  square  or  scrawled 
across  the  slip. 

When  this  numeral  equals  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  handed  to  the  bookie  with  the  slip,  it  is  almost 
as  if  the  bookie  himself  had  initialed  it  since  no  player 
totals  his  own  slip.  In  verifying  this  fact  due  regard  must 
be  made  for  "if"  and  "reverse"  bets  as  these  bets  do  not 
require  an  outlay  of  cash  at  the  time  of  placing  the  slip. 
The  number  within  the  circle  represents  what  the  run- 
ner was  paid  when  he  took  the  slip. 

Sheets  from  "Jersey"  pads  will  be  encountered  in  many 
horse-rooms,  and  almost  all  wire-rooms.  They  are  made 
out  in  the  handwriting  of  the  clerk  or  sheet-writer  who  ac- 
cepts the  wagers.  Entries  appear  in  the  sequence  below. 

( 1 )  Player's  identity. 

(2)  Race  and  track. 

(3)  The  amount  wagered  on  win,  place,  or  show  posi- 
tions. 

(4)  The  name  of  the  horse. 

(5)  The  total  amount  played. 
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If  the  race  has  been  run  and  the  horse  named  is  a 
winner,  the  last  entry  is  concerned  with  the  amount  to  be 
paid  the  player. 

Tlie  top  of  the  sheet  is  reserved  for  the  date  and  the 
rimner's  name.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  player's  name 
if  he  plays  a  sufficient  number  of  bets  to  warrant  the  use 
of  a  full  sheet.  In  rare  cases  the  officer  may  find  some  kind 
of  a  code  used  to  designate  the  runner  or  player.  Then 
the  sheet  would  be  headed  with  this  code,  usually  a  com- 
bination of  an  initial  and  a  number  (T-51,  500-S). 

The  first  column  is  for  the  number  of  the  race  and  the 
track,  usually  designated  by  an  initial.  The  "4T"  in  the 
first  column  of  the  illustration  indicates  the  fourth  race  at 
Tropical  Park. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  columns  are  for  the 
amounts  wagered,  being  win,  place,  and  show  columns  re- 
spectively. In  the  sheet  illustrated  "Yutch"  has  bet  $4.00 
to  win  and  $6.00  to  show. 

The  fifth  or  center  column  is  larger  than  the  others  as  it 
is  used  for  the  names  of  the  horses  and  other  notes. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  are  for  the  total  amount 
played.  The  total  of  "Yutch's"  $4.00  to  win  and  $6.00  to 
show  bet  is  indicated  by  the  amount  in  this  column: 
$10.00.  The  seventh  column  for  cents  is  seldom  used  as 
players  rarely  bet  less  than  a  dollar. 

The  two  final  columns,  the  eighth  and  ninth,  are  for 
amounts  won  by  the  player  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  first 
winning  bet  on  the  sheet  shown  is  a  $2.00  "across-tlie- 
board"  bet  on  Little  Tony,  the  player  winning  the 
amount  shown  in  these  columns,  an  even  $10.00. 

The  player's  identity  is  noted  just  before  his  bets  and 
what  he  has  played  is  balanced  against  his  winnings,  if 
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This  is  the  type  of  pad  used  in  wire-rooms.  Ruled  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  persons  recording  horse  race  bets,  it  is  known  as 
a  "Jersey"  or  "tally"  sheet. 

Indicative  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  profit  in  the  business 
of  accepting  bets  are  the  notations  within  circles— "C"  followed  by 
a  figure.  This  means  the  agent  of  the  bookie  is  to  collect  the 
amount  shown.  Note  that  all  the  players  owe  money,  even  the 
man  who  won  $58.90. 
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any,  by  drawing  a  line  after  the  last  bet  and  footing  the 
total  amount  wagered  and  the  winnings  columns. 

The  two  lines  in  the  fourth  column  shaped  like  a  blunt 
arrow  head  indicate  a  parlay.  They  are  in  front  of  the 
names  of  the  second  bet  entered,  that  of  Kenny  C,  and 
team  up  the  horses  Little  Tony  and  Maxim  Queen  for  a 
$4.00  "across-the-board"  bet  totaling  $12.00. 

A  little  further  down  the  notation  "4  D.D."  is  entered  in 
the  money  wagered  column.  This  indicates  a  $4.00  daily 
double  bet,  the  horses  being  named  as  the  "above  2" — 
Warperdum  and  Little  Tony. 

In  the  event  any  unusual  entries  or  abbreviations  are 
encountered,  a  little  discreet  questioning  prior  to  trial 
of  other  prisoners  not  concerned  with  such  case  will  usu- 
ally yield  a  full  explanation. 

"Scratch"  Sheets 

Other  items  which  may  be  encountered  in  such  rooms 
are  alphabetical  lists  of  horses  running  that  day,  or  games 
being  played  that  day  or  week,  and  the  racing  programs 
known  as  "scratch  sheets." 

Since  their  value  as  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  such  printed  memoranda  may  prove  the  defendant  ac- 
cepted and  received  bets  from  other  persons,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  officer  show  their  use  in  the  operation  of 
the  bookmaking  business  on  what  might  be  termed  a  pro- 
fessional basis.  This  is  in  order  that  the  almost  standard 
defense  of  only  being  a  player  or  just  holding  them  for 
another  person  "for  fun"  may  be  defeated  at  the  outset. 

The  scratch  sheet  really  pays  off  in  aiding  the  ar- 
resting officer  to  prove  that  the  person  who  uses  one  in 
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This  is  a  page  of  a  sample  "scratch"  sheet.  These  sheets  are  sold 
in  most  large  cities  and  are  placed  on  sale  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  time  of  the  first  race,  earning  their  name  by  publishing  the 
late  "scratches"— horses  withdrawn  from  the  race.  Most  of  their 
sales  are  to  players,  but  as  the  above  exhibit  shows,  bookmakers 
and  their  employees  also  make  use  of  them.  Notations  on  the  above 
sample  relate  to  prices  on  winning  horses,  and  post  times.  A  full 
explanation  will  be  found  in  the  text. 
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a  wire-  or  horse-room  is  definitely  not  a  player  or  one  hold- 
ing bets  "for  fun." 

These  sheets  publish  the  late  scratches — horses  that  are 
withdrawn  from  the  race  too  late  for  their  names  to  appear 
in  tlie  morning  newspaper.  On  sale  an  hour  or  two  before 
race  time,  they  are  purchased  by  both  players  and  book- 
makers. In  addition  they  give  the  names  of  jockeys  selected 
to  ride  all  the  horses  in  each  race.  Some  of  the  morning 
papers  may  have  carried  the  notation  "No  boy,"  indicat- 
ing a  jockey  had  not  been  selected  for  the  horse  indicated. 
Also,  they  give  the  latest  estimated  odds  on  each  horse. 

When  such  a  sheet  is  seized  as  evidence  in  a  bookmak- 
ing  case,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  the  testimony  of  the 
arresting  officer  that  the  sheet  was  used  in  furtherance  of 
the  crime  of  accepting  and  receiving  bets  on  horses  sched- 
uled to  run  that  day.  If  it  does  not  bear  any  notations  or 
marks  of  any  kind,  it  is  valuable  only  if  it  is  dated  the  day 
of  the  arrest  and  the  officer  can  testify  that  he  observed  it 
being  used  in  some  manner — consulted  by  either  the  player 
or  the  bookmaker  during,  before,  or  after  the  placing  of 
the  wager.  Otherwise  it  is  useful  only  to  disprove  the  de- 
fendant's claims.  If  he  claims  he  is  not  a  bookie  or  a  player, 
then  possession  of  a  scratch  sheet  of  that  day's  date  must 
be  explained. 

When  quite  a  few  scratch  sheets  are  seized  as  evidence 
whether  or  not  they  bear  notations  or  other  marks,  they 
serve  to  show  a  continuity  of  action.  Then  it  is  up  to  the 
officer  to  prove  that  they  furthered  an  unlawful  purpose 
(bookmaking),  rather  than  a  lawful  one  (player  witli  a 
"system"  to  beat  the  horses,  keeping  all  sorts  of  memo- 
randa on  them). 
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When  such  a  sheet  is  seized  as  evidence  and  there  are 
marks  or  notations  on  it,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer 
to  explain  such  marks  to  the  court  and  to  explain  how 
they  are  concerned  with  bookmaking.  An  experienced 
plainclothes  officer  would  explain  the  sample  illustrated 
as  a  vital  record  of  the  bookmaker.  The  notations  relat- 
ing to  post  time  are  his  guide  in  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing "time"  bets.  The  notations  relating  to  what  horses 
placed  first,  second,  and  third  and  the  amount  of  the  win- 
ning odds  are  his  guide  as  to  what  he  will  pay  the  players 
who  wagered  on  these  horses.  It  is  a  vital  record.  It  pro- 
fessionalizes tlie  defendant.  Any  defense  such  as  a  claim 
that  he  merely  held  the  slips  or  took  a  few  phone  calls 
for  a  friend,  or  that  he  was  merely  a  player,  is  ridiculous 
when  such  a  record  is  submitted  in  evidence.  Onlv  a  pro- 
fessional— a  bookmaker  or  his  employee — is  concerned 
with  the  exact  post  time,  the  horses  winning  each  race, 
and  the  price  on  each  horse. 

In  the  illustration  the  daily  double  at  Bowie  paid 
$32.60  (first  amount  noted,  top  left  of  sheet).  The  horses 
placing  first,  second  and  third  in  each  race  are  shown  by 
their  post  position  (numerals  in  the  left  margin  opposite 
the  race  details —  3,  6  and  8  for  the  first  race ) .  The  win- 
ner of  this  race  was  Chagin  (No.  3),  with  Gold  Braid 
second  (No.  6  in  actual  post  position  at  the  time  of  the 
race  because  No.  5  and  6  as  shown  on  the  sheet  were 
scratched  and  this  horse  moved  up  from  the  No.  8  post 
position),  and  Bus  N  Bus  running  third  (No.  12  on 
sheet,  but  moved  up  to  post  position  8  for  the  same  rea- 
son). 

When  making  notations  as  to  the  "prices"  on  each  win- 
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ning  horse  most  people  in  the  bookmaking  business  omit 
the  final  zeros  from  their  notes,  as  in  the  illustration.  This 
speeds  recording  but  sometimes  confuses  the  officer. 

Using  the  second  race  at  Fairgrounds  ( FG — top  of  right 
column)  as  a  sample  since  it  is  the  most  legible,  the 
reader  will  note  in  reading  down  the  first  column  of  fig- 
ures (written  directly  over  the  names  of  the  horses)  that 
the  price  for  first  is  $6.20,  second  $3.60  and  third  $2.80 
on  the  winning  horse.  The  price  on  the  place  horse  is  the 
first  two  figures  in  the  next  column,  $3.20  for  place, 
and  $3.00  for  show.  The  final  figure  in  the  last  column, 
usually  under  a  line  as  illustrated,  is  the  price  on  the 
show  horse.  In  this  case  it  is  the  best  horse  in  the  race  for 
a  player,  paying  $7.20  for  show.  All  prices  are  based  on 
the  amount  that  would  be  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  $2.00 
pari-mutuel  ticket.  Therefore,  if  a  player  had  bet  $2.00 
on  the  winning  horse  to  show,  then  the  bookie  would 
have  to  pay  him  only  $2.80,  a  net  profit  for  the  player  of 
only  80^. 

Immediately  following  the  word  "Claiming"  in  each 
section  of  the  illustration,  at  the  top  right,  is  a  printed 
time,  1:00,  1:30,  etc.  This  is  the  scheduled  post  time.  If 
there  is  no  notation  around  this  number,  it  will  be  circled 
by  the  bookie  or  his  employee  to  signify  that  the  race 
went  off  at  the  time  scheduled.  Otherwise  the  exact  min- 
ute it  did  go  off  will  be  written  (01,  31,  05,  etc.)  and  cir- 
cled or  boxed  in  pencil.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  illus- 
tration that  the  first  race  went  off  at  Bowie  a  minute  late, 
going  off  at  1:01.  This  may  not  seem  important  to  an 
officer,  but  to  a  bookmaker  or  his  employee  it  may  mean 
paying  out  several  hundreds  of  dollars  on  "time"  bets. 
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Radios,  Telephones,  etc. 

There  are  other  articles  which  may  be  seized  in  book- 
making  cases  as  well  as  the  memoranda  of  bets.  These 
are: 

( 1 )  Radios  or  other  communication  devices  used  to  se- 
cure the  results  of  each  race. 

(2)  Clocks,  generally  electric  and  of  a  fine  make,  for 
timing  bets. 

(3)  Automobiles,  when  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
crime,  to  transport  sheets  or  slips,  or  as  a  room 
itself. 

(4)  Money,  when  proof  can  be  offered  that  it  is  money 
solely  concerned  with  bookmaking. 

(5)  Telephones  when  used  to  accept  or  receive  wagers. 
(Most  states  provide  for  this  seizure  and  return  of 
instrument  to  local  telephone  company,  and  also  for 
the  cut-off  of  telephone  service  to  the  number  con- 
cerned. ) 

Policy  and  Other  Gambling  Evidence 

In  other  cases,  such  as  policy,  the  plainclothes  ojBBcer 
will  also  encounter  slips,  tapes,  hit-slips,  and  envelopes. 
These  will  all  carry  some  type  of  notation.  The  player's 
slip  will  show  his  number,  the  amount  bet,  and  his  iden- 
tity. As  the  slip  progresses  toward  its  destination,  the 
policy  bank,  it  gains  in  notations  identifying  the  collector 
and  controller,  and  also  the  total  of  the  amount  wagered. 
A  study  of  the  illustrations  concerning  such  slips  will  re- 
veal that  they  are  relatively  simple  to  understand. 

In  other  gambhng  operations  such  as  cards  and  dice 
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games,  or  the  full-fledged  gambling  establishment,  there 
may  be  a  great  amount  of  physical  evidence  which  may 
be  seized,  including  gambhng  apparatuses  or  devices.  So 
also  with  the  devices  labeled  "For  Amusement  Only,"  the 
notorious  pin-ball  machines.  These  can  be  seized  when 
used  for  gambling  purposes. 

Briefly,  any  article,  object,  thing,  or  trace  can  be  seized 
as  physical  evidence  in  any  vice  and  gambling  case  when 
the  officer  can  offer  testimony  that  he  found  it  in  the 
premises  concerned,  about  the  person  of  a  defendant,  or 
in  some  other  place  or  area  over  which  the  defendant  had 
control,  and  can  also  show  that  the  physical  evidence  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  gambling  opera- 
tion. The  evidence  will  speak  for  itself,  but  only  when  the 
plainclothes  officer  can  explain  its  nature  and  the  nature 
of  any  notations  showing  on  written  or  printed  evidence. 

Physical  and  Constructive  Possession 

Since  the  major  quantity  of  physical  evidence  in  gam- 
bling cases  is  documentary  evidence,  usually  betting  slips, 
the  question  of  possession  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  police  officer  must  be  able  to  show  possession  of 
such  evidence  by  the  defendant.  In  one  case  an  officer  en- 
tered a  room  and  found  the  defendant  seated  at  a  table 
with  about  fifteen  others  standing  about  the  table.  The 
officer  seized  an  envelope  containing  betting  slips  which 
was  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  defendant.  However,  the 
defendant  denied  that  the  envelope  or  its  contents  of  bet- 
ting slips  were  his.  The  conviction  of  this  defendant  was 
reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  officer  had  not  proved 
that  the  envelope  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant. 

The  same  situation  arises  frequently  when  an  officer 
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enters  a  room  being  used  to  accept  bets.  If  the  defendant 
is  not  observed  writing,  accepting  or  handling  the  shps, 
the  officer  should  obtain  an  admission,  if  possible,  from 
the  defendant  that  the  slips  are  his.  This  is  in  order  that 
sufficient  proof  of  possession  can  be  shown  to  introduce 
the  slips  as  evidence  against  the  defendant. 

The  issue  of  possession  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classifications: 

( 1 )  Physical  possession, 

(2)  Constructive  possession. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  defend- 
ant's possession  of  documentary  evidence  such  as  betting 
slips  where  he  is  seen  by  the  officer  to  hold  them  in  his 
hand  or  place  them  in  his  pocket  or  some  other  place  for 
safekeeping. 

Under  such  circumstances,  however,  the  question  may 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  officer  finally  recovered  the 
identical  slips  which  the  defendant  was  seen  to  put  away 
for  safekeeping.  For  this  reason,  the  officer  must  use  care 
in  identifying  the  shps,  observing  their  general  size,  color, 
and  total  number.  He  must  also  note  whether  any  other 
papers  or  material  were  found  in  the  pocket  or  receptacle 
from  which  he  took  the  slips.  If  other  papers  or  material 
were  found  with  or  near  the  evidence,  the  officer  must 
note  whether  or  not  any  of  this  other  evidence  resembles 
the  documentary  evidence  in  size,  color,  or  number. 

Noting  such  details  is  vital  because  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  possession  of  such  documentary  evidence  may  other- 
wise be  raised  and  the  defendant  discharged  even  though 
the  evidence  is  undoubtedly  betting  slips  and  tlie  officer 
saw  the  defendant  handle  similar  slips. 
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Possession  may  be  proved  where  the  defendant  is  not 
seen  to  handle  the  shps.  Usually  this  is  the  case  where  the 
defendant  had  the  slips  in  a  pocket  of  his  clothing.  An- 
other type  of  constructive  possession  is  that  of  a  woman 
found  to  have  policy  slips  in  her  purse  but  who  was  not 
seen  to  handle  them. 

When  an  officer  enters  a  store  and  finds  a  person  stand- 
ing behind  a  counter,  and  such  person  admits  that  he  is 
"in  charge,"  and  directly  in  front  of  him  the  ofiicer  finds 
a  box  containing  several  slips  of  paper  bearing  numerous 
sets  of  policy  numbers,  that  person  is  in  constructive  pos- 
session of  such  evidence. 

If  the  circumstances  are  such  that  no  reasonable  doubt 
exists  as  to  possession  by  the  defendant,  usually  because 
of  exclusive  control  of  the  evidence  and  the  place  where 
found,  then  constructive  possession  can  be  shown. 

Prostitution  and  Degeneracy 

Arrest  in  cases  of  prostitution  may  be  concerned  with 
evidence  such  as  files  and  transcripts  of  intercepted  tele- 
phone communications.  It  has  sometimes  included  whips 
and  other  means  of  sadistic  satisfaction.  However,  most  of 
the  cases  are  prosecuted  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the 
arresting  officer. 

In  degeneracy  cases  very  little  evidence  is  secured  in 
most  cases  encountered  by  police.  Only  in  molestations, 
assaults,  and  rape-homicides  is  any  physical  evidence  usu- 
ally found.  This  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
evidence  in  any  major  crime.  It  should  be  marked,  tagged, 
wrapped  and  sealed,  and  forwarded  to  a  laboratory  for 
scientific  examination  if  warranted. 
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Marking  and  Safekeeping 

Documentary  evidence  is  not  marked  by  the  officer  if 
by  so  marking,  the  value  of  the  evidence  may  be  destroyed. 
Unless  one  side  of  each  slip  or  sheet,  or  one  section,  is 
clear  of  writing,  it  is  better  not  to  mark  it.  When  one  side 
of  a  slip  or  sheet  is  completely  clear  then  the  officer's 
initials  can  be  placed  thereon.  If  only  a  section  of  one  side 
is  completely  clear  then  the  officer  can  write  his  initials 
wholly  within  this  section. 

Other  evidence  is  marked  under  the  same  rule.  Real 
evidence,  such  as  gambling  devices,  is  usually  marked  by 
scratching  the  initials  of  the  officer  thereon  with  the 
sharp  point  of  a  knife  or  other  instrument.  Any  serial 
numbers  or  other  distinguishing  marks  are  also  noted. 

Any  evidence  which  cannot  be  marked  can  be  placed 
in  an  envelope  or  other  suitable  receptacle  containing 
identifying  information,  or  tagged  with  a  paper  or  cloth 
tag  for  future  identification. 

Officers  finding  or  seizing  evidence  must  safeguard  it 
in  order  that  they  may  show  a  chain  of  possession.  They 
must  prove  that  the  evidence  presented  in  court  is  the 
same  evidence  which  they  found  or  seized  at  the  time 
of  arrest  or  immediately  following  the  arrest. 

Questions  at  the  time  of  the  trial  which  will  show  the 
chain  of  possession  are: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  into  possession  of  this  evidence? 
A.  I  seized  it  at  the  time  of  arrest. 
Q,  Has  it  ever  been  out  of  your  possession  since  then? 
A.  Only  when  it  was  stored  as  provided  for  in  our  rules 

in  the  Police  Department. 
Q.  You  turned  it  over  to  the  proper  custodian? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  before  coming  to  court,  tell  us  from  whom  you 

received  this  evidence. 
A.  From  the  custodian  of  police  evidence. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


TERMINOLOGY  AND  SLANG 


IT  IS  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  plainclothes  officer  to 
know  and  fully  understand  the  language  of  those  con- 
cerned in  vice  and  gambUng  operations. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  wire-tap  work  is  performed  by 
plainclothes  officers,  this  knowledge  must  be  used  not  only 
in  transcribing  notes  but  also  in  the  interpretation  of  con- 
versations. 

Example  A  is  an  easily  identified  conversation  relating 
to  some  form  of  prostitution,  but  Example  B  is  a  little 
more  difficult.  Both  relate  to  call  girls. 

Example  A: 

In:  (Gives  name  of  bar  in  which  phone  is  located.) 

Out:        Joe  there? 

In:  Yeah. 

Out:        Joe? 

In:  Yeah,  what's  up? 

Out:        This  is  (identifies  self),  I'm  here  with  a  friend 

and  two  girls. 
In:  Yeah. 

Out:        She's  worried  she's  not  going  to  get  paid. 
In:  Put  one  of  them  on. 

Out:  (F)  Hello  (and  identifies  self). 
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In:  Hello,  honey.  Get  paid  in  advance.  They  are  good 

honest  people,  but  get  paid  in  advance. 
Out:        Okay. 

Example  B: 

In:  (F)  Hello. 

Out:       Hello  Baby,  how  are  you  doing?  I  want  you  to 

meet  me  at  the  (indistinguishable  name)  Hotel. 

Get  a  pencil.  Get  rid  of  the  people  you  are  with 

and  go  to  room  808  and  810. 
In:  That's  grand. 

Out:       Okay,  baby. 

Conversations  relating  to  gambling  are  usually  relatively 
simple  but  can  become  quite  complex,  particularly  in 
sports  gambling  during  the  basketball  season.  The  fol- 
lovdng  conversation  between  a  boss  bookie  and  his  runner 
or  operator  of  a  spot  is  a  good  example: 

In:      Hello,  Cutie?  I  wiped  it  oflF. 

Out:  What  are  we  doing  now? 

In:  Start  to  take  the  L.I.U.  game  (Long  Island  Uni- 
versity). Take  anything  you  can  get,  and  what  you 
got  now? 

Out:  About  400  dollars  and  we  got  the  favorite. 

In:  Okay,  I'll  take  care  of  it.  Forget  about  the  Manhat- 
tan game. 

Out:  We  got  the  short  on  the  Manhattan  game,  about 
200  dollars. 

In:  I  would  like  to  end  up  with  both  shorts,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?  The  word  is  strong  on  L.I.U. 

Out:  Any  idea  what  the  other  guys  are  getting? 
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In:      What  do  we  care.  Take  all  you  can  get  at  6)2. 
Out:  Okay. 

Apparently  they  had  previously  discussed  some  game, 
perhaps  spread  their  points  well  out  on  it,  and  then  the 
boss  decided  to  wipe  it  oflF.  The  remaining  conversation 
consists  of  instructions  on  what  to  take  in  the  way  of 
wagers.  This  bookie  is  counting  on  an  upset,  permitting 
his  books  to  become  top-heavy  with  bets  on  the  favorite. 
As  it  turned  out  he  guessed  right — or  operated  on  good 
information — and  made  a  nice  dollar. 

Conversations  between  bosses  and  their  employees  in 
horse  bookmaking  can  be  equally  complex  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  really  tax  the  ability  of  any  plainclothes 
oflBcer  to  interpret  the  conversation.  One  call  recently 
intercepted  in  a  large  New  England  city  serves  to  illus- 
trate this  point. 

In:      Look,  do  me  a  favor,  figure  that  last  one  out. 

Out:  Which  one? 

In:      Midito  and  Vicount. 

Out:  Five  across,  if  five  across,  in  reverse,  but  I  don't 

have  a  grader. 
In:      Don't  you  have  any  idea? 
Out:  Midito  paid  $22.10  and  the  other  $17.80,  and  the 

same  guy  had  a  six  across  parlay  in  reverse  in  the 

first  race. 
In:      My  God,  the  same  guy. 
Out:  Yeah,  him. 
In:      Look  up  what  we  are  paying  tops,  75  to  1?  What 

did  that  horse  pay? 
Out:  $8.90,  6.40,  and  4.20.  Do  you  know  what  Vicount 

paid  for  show? 
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In:      Oh  my  God,  look,  do  me  a  favor,  get  the  6:30  resume, 

I  still  got  two  more  going.  What  have  we  got  on 

them? 
Out:   Four  across  if  four  across  in  reverse,  a  six  win,  six 

place,  and  six  show. 
In:      Get  all  the  prices  on  them  and  call  me  back  after 

the  last  race. 

The  next  couple  of  conversations  were  not  very  involved. 
In  the  first  one  the  writer  informed  his  boss  they  had  one 
hit,  a  horse  paying  $109.00,  and  another  one  that  paid 
$35.00.  Apparently  this  was  a  not  too  well-financed  opera- 
tion. The  next  call  was  by  the  boss  to  a  knov^oi  shylock, 
asking  for  an  appointment. 

Most  of  the  terms  shown  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter 
have  been  used  at  least  once  in  the  text  of  this  book  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  the  language 
of  those  concerned  with  vice  and  gambling  operations. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  list,  but  as  the  language  changes 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  a  profitable  expenditure 
of  time  for  any  plainclothes  ojfficer  to  keep  it  up  to  date, 
inserting  new  terms  as  they  come  into  general  use. 

Action  Betting,  wagering,  any  form  of  gambling 

play. 

Back  TO  Back  (B.B.)  Two  "if"  bets  in  reverse.  Horse  No.  1  is 

an  if  bet  from  the  winnings  of  Horse  No. 
2,  and  Horse  No.  2  is  an  if  bet  from  the 
winnings  of  Horse  No.  1. 

Bank  To    finance    a    gambling   operation    (to 

bank    it).    "Policy" — where    slips    and 
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money  are  tallied,  winning  bets  re- 
corded, and  all  records  kept. 

Banker  One  who  finances   a  "numbers"  game; 

also  used  for  persons  who  back  the 
"house"  in  some  dice  games. 

Beard  Persons    whose    job    is    laying-oflF    bets 

for  bookmakers;  also  works  for  "smart 
operators"  who  handle  "hot"  horses. 

Bite  Sum  of  money;  protection  payment  to 

"muscle"  men;  a  loan;  cost  of  thing  in 
question. 

Book  Maximum   sentence;    also   denotes   boss 

bookie  in  many  cases;  short  for  book- 
maker. 

Bookie  (Bookmaker)  One  who  accepts  wagers  on  horse  rac- 
ing, sports,  etc. 

Bookie  odds  Limits  set  by  a  bookie  on  the  odds  that 

he  will  pay  oflF.  Odds  vary  between 
straight  bets  through  parlays. 

Break  (a)  A    request   to   the    arresting   officer   to 

make  it  an  "easy"  one.  Not  a  request 
for  an  opportunity  to  beat  the  charges 
(as  an  "oflF"  or  "loop"),  but  a  request 
that  the  charges  be  minimized. 

Breakage  Term  used  at  pari-mutiiel  tracks;  desig- 

nates the  fractions  of  a  cent  on  each 
pay-off  less  than  a  full  penny  plus  the 
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Bug 


Bugged  Joint 


Business 


"C"  Note 
Call  girl 

Call  houses 
Canary 


odd  pennies  over  five  or  ten.  Usually 
kept  by  the  track  operators  and  repre- 
sents a  tidy  sum. 

Listening  device;  telephone  tap  mecha- 
nism; also  burglar  alarm. 

Premises  where  listening  device  is  in- 
stalled (wired  for  sound);  also  premises 
protected  by  burglar  alarm  system. 

The  total  play  of  a  bookie  or  numbers 
operator;  "What's  the  daily  play?" 
"What's  the  daily  business?" 

When  appearing  on  a  policy  slip  indi- 
cates a  number  to  be  played  in  com- 
bination; any  possible  transposition  of 
the  number  indicated,  usually  written: 
317-C-60^ 

A  $100  bill. 

A  prostitute  working  from  a  call  house 
or  her  own  telephone. 

Places  contacted  by  telephone  for  the 
services  of  a  prostitute. 

A  criminal  who  informs  on  associates — 
a  real  "stool,"  not  an  informer.  When 
an  associate  starts  to  talk  to  police  he 
is  said  to  be  "singing." 


Carpet  place 


A  high-class  gambling  establishment. 
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Closed 


Collar 


Refers  to  a  town  or  city  in  which  the 
police  and  other  authorities  are  vigor- 
ously attempting  to  stop  vice  and  gam- 
bling activities. 


Arrest 


Collector 


Combination 


"Policy"  term;  similar  to  a  runner  in 
book-making,  one  who  accepts  bets  from 
players. 

A  straight  policy  term;  indicates  the 
transposition  of  numerals  within  a  three 
digit  number  (see  "C"). 


Come-back  money     Money  bet  at  the  track  in  pari-mutuel 

machines  in  order  to  drive  down  the 
winning  odds,  and  as  "insurance"  to  pre- 
vent too  big  a  hit  when  the  bookmaker 

o 

has  accepted  too  many  bets  on  one 
horse. 


Commission  man       One  who  handles  come-back  money. 


Connection 


Controller 


A  person  is  termed  a  connection  if  he 
knows  public  and  police  officials  and  is 
willing  to  introduce  them  to  persons  in 
control  of  vice  and  gambling  operations. 
Not  a  "fixer,"  but  a  person  vdth  a  wide 
acquaintance. 

Policy  term;  boss  of  from  two  to  twenty 
collectors.  They  turn  in  their  slips  to 
him. 
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Cut 


Cutting 
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Share;  division  of  business;  piece  of  gam- 
bling operation;  also  used  in  connection 
with  a  professional  game  of  cards  or 
dice — "Who   cuts   the   game?" 

Taking  a  fixed  fee  or  percentage  of 
amounts  wagered  while  operating  a  card 
or  dice  game. 


Daily  Double  (d.d.)  A  two  horse  parlay  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond races  only. 


Direct 


Do  business 


Drop 


Dumper 


Enforcer 


In  prostitution,  relates  to  arrests.  Term 
indicates  that  no  "John"  is  involved, 
that  the  officer  was  solicited,  then  se- 
cured evidence  for  arrest.  In  bookmak- 
ing,  relates  to  type  of  bet  made  prior 
to  arrest.  A  direct  bet  is  made  when 
the  arresting  officer  plays  with  the 
bookie  or  his  runner. 

Usually  in  speaking  of  a  public  or  po- 
lice official.  "Will  he  do  business?"  is 
a  standard  query  as  to  whether  he'll 
accept  graft. 

Policy  term;  place  where  collectors  turn 
in  their  day's  business  (slips). 

A  fixed  game.  Sports  gambling  term, 
generally  used  in  connection  with  bas- 
ketball gambling. 

The  "muscle,"  strong  arm  man  special- 
izing in  maiming  and  killing  for  the  mob. 
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Exhibitionist 
or  exposer 


(F) 


One  who  exposes  himself  (usually),  or 
herself,  in  public  to  one  or  more  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex,  in  a  lewd  and  in- 
decent manner.  (Some  states  exclude 
nudists. ) 

An  abbreviation  used  in  standard  tele- 
phone tap  transcripts  to  denote  a  female 
voice.  When  not  used  a  male  voice  is 
assumed. 


Fag  and  Fairy 
Fix 


Sex  deviate,  homosexual. 

To  arrange,  to  make  a  "deal;"  to  secure 
a  favor;  to  arrange  for  one  in  authority 
to  "go  along" — overlook  something  in 
connection  with  vice  and  gambling  op- 
erations. A  fix  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  justice  and  usually  made  with  some- 
one charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law:  police,  prosecutor,  or  court 
officer. 


Fixer 
Floating  game 

Front 


One  who  arranges  fixes. 

A  card  or  dice  game  operated  at  differ- 
ent locations,  constantly  on  the  move. 

Good  appearance;  assumed  firm  or  cor- 
porate name  for  apparent  lawful  busi- 
ness used  to  conceal  vice  or  gambling 
operations. 


G    note 


A  $1000  bill. 
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Gang 

Get  to 


Go 


Go   ALONG 

Grand 
Hand-book 

Heat 
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A  group  of  persons  acting  together  for 
an  unlawful  puq^ose  (see  "mob"). 

Used  in  reference  to  an  attempt  to 
"reach"  someone  in  authority  in  relation 
to  a  fix  or  protection  of  some  kind,  "Can 
we  get  to  anyone." 

Operate  in  some  manner  more  open  than 
"sneaking."  Usually  refers  to  open  and 
notorious  operation  of  gambling  games. 
"Everything  will  be  all  set  in  a  few 
days.  We'll  be  able  to  go,  and  everyone 
will  make  money."  In  a  town  honestly 
endeavoring  to  prevent  vice  and  gam- 
bling it  is  said  that  the  only  thing  "go- 
ing" is  traffic. 

Acquiesce. 

One  thousand  dollars   ($1000.00). 

Any  horse  or  sports  gambling  operation 
concerning  bookmaking. 

Pressure  from  those  in  authority — ^"The 
heat  is  on." 


Hit 
Hit  slip 


A  hit  is  a  win  of  some  kind. 

Slip  of  paper  bearing  the  amount  played 
and  won  in  Policv,  name  of  winner 
and/or  collector,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
troller. 


Homo 
Horse-room 


Hot  horse 


Hot  or  cold 


Hustler 


Ice 
If    bets 


In  our  pocket 
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Bookie's  place  of  business  in  which  cus- 
tomers may  remain  and  play  from  race 
to  race. 

One  supposed  to  be  a  certain  winner, 
either  as  the  result  of  a  fixed  race,  or 
"super-duper"  information  direct  from 
the  track. 

Relates  to  percentage  arrangements  with 
boss  bookie  and  an  independent  opera- 
tor or  runner,  means  the  percentage  will 
be  paid  on  gross  total  of  bets,  win  or 
lose — hot  or  cold. 

Sometimes  used  to  designate  all  prosti- 
tutes, more  generally  only  street-walkers 
and  bar  and  tavern  pick-ups.  When  a 
girl  or  her  pimp  is  out  seeking  customers, 
they  are  said  to  be  out  "hustling." 

Protection  money;  also  diamonds. 

A  bet  which  depends  upon  another  horse 
winning.  Both  horses  are  named  on  the 
one  slip,  the  money  to  cover  the  "if" 
bet  is  subtracted  from  the  winning  price 
of  the  horse  named,  if  he  wins. 

Term  used  by  mobsters  to  designate  a 
person  they  control. 


Jack-pot 


Hitting  a  jack-pot  means  to  win  at  great 
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John 


odds.  A  5^  piece  inserted  into  a  slot 
machine  may  pay  off  $20.00  or  more 
when  the  jack-pot  is  hit.  If  a  seven-horse 
parlay  results  in  a  tremendous  sum  be- 
ing won,  the  player  is  said  to  have  hit 
the  jack-pot. 

Customer  of  a  prostitute;  bettor;  any 
sucker. 


Kick-back 


Laying-off 


Lesbian 
Line  (the) 


Loop 


A  pavment  of  money,  usually  over  a 
regular  period,  as  a  result  of  being 
coerced  into  such  an  arrangement. 

Act  of  bookie  protecting  himself  by  bet- 
ting with  other  bookmakers  in  order  that 
he  will  not  suffer  a  severe  loss  on  any 
race  or  game,  usually  with  "lay-oflF" 
books  who  specialize  in  accepting  such 
bets,  but  many  times  with  other  local 
bookies  on  a  mutual  agreement  to 
"spread  the  play." 

Female  sex  deviate. 

Odds  in  gambling  on  sports  other  than 
horse  racing.  The  "early  line"  is  the  first 
established  line  issued  on  a  game,  sev- 
eral hours  before  game  time.  The  "final 
line"  is  the  odds  an  hour  or  two  before 
game  time  up  to  game  time. 

A  loophole  in  the  charges  placed  against 
a  defendant  by  the  arresting  officer,  in- 
volving the  deliberate  withholdmg  of  evi- 
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dence  in  order  that  the  defendant  has 
some  "loop" — loophole  in  the  affidavit 
upon  which  he  is  held.  A  good  lawyer 
can  widen  this  hole  sufficiently  to  insure 
the  defendant's  escape,  charges  dis- 
missed. 


Madam 


Woman  in  charge  of  house  of  prostitu- 
tion. 


Meet 
Mob 


A  meeting,  usually  a  clandestine  one. 


A  group  of  persons  organized  for  un- 
lawful activities  in  rackets,  vice  and 
gambling,  dope,  or  a  combination  of 
such  activities.  A  syndicate  or  a  com- 
bination may  be  made  up  of  several 
mobs  working  closely  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 


Muscle 


Strong  arm  techniques;  assaults,  homi- 
cides, etc. 


Muscle  in 


To  declare  a  share  or  interest  in  a  legal 
or  illegal  enterprise  without  giving  due 
consideration  (value)  for  such  share  or 
interest.  In  vice  and  gambling  a  mob  or 
syndicate  may  muscle  in  on  local  op- 
erators and  secure  a  share  or  "piece," 
then  gradually  take  over.  When  a  player 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  a 
bookie,  he'll  be  asked  to  put  up  an 
interest  in  his  business.  As  his  losses 
mount   the   book   moves    in    and   takes 
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Off  (an) 
Office 


Okay  (O.K.) 
Open  up 


Out  of  line 


Overlook 


Pari-mutuel 
machines 


Parlay 


over  his  business.  This  is  a  mild  form 
of  muschng  in. 

A  warning   (see  "Loop"). 

A  warning,  pre-arranged  signal  that 
something  is  wrong,  a  cop  is  around, 
etc. 

See  "Protection." 

Operate  on  a  larger  scale,  in  an  open  and 
notorious  manner.  When  an  "okay"  to 
"go"  is  given,  then  gambling  really 
"opens  up." 

Act  of  a  non-conformist — "He  got  out  of 
line." 

A  policy  term;  claim  by  player  that  his 
winning  number  was  overlooked  at  the 
bank  in  tallying  the  day's  business. 

Machines  at  race  tracks  where  gambling 
is  legalized.  All  wagers  totaled  by  race 
and  after  deduction  of  state  and  local 
taxes  and  "breakage,"  the  totalizer  de- 
termines the  winning  odds,  based  on 
total  wagered  on  race  concerned. 

A  combination  bet,  the  amount  wagered 
rides  on  No.  1  horse  selected,  the  win- 
nings on  No.  2,  and  ditto  for  any  number 
of  horses.  If  one  horse  loses  the  player 
is  finished,  the  parlay  has  lost. 
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Past-posting 


Betting  after  the  actual  post  time  on  a 
horse  when  in  the  possession  of  definite 
information  that  such  horse  has  won  the 
race  or  placed  2nd  or  3rd.  In  policy, 
knowing  a  number  is  "out"  and  trying 
to  profit  from  such  knowledge  by  putting 
in  a  slip  late,  either  in  conspiracy  with 
a  person  in  the  policy  mob,  or  by  making 
a  false  claim. 


Pick 


Pick-up  men 


Pick-ups 


Piece 
Pimp 


Sports  gambling  term,  usually  baseball. 
Bookie  offers  odds  of  6  or  6%  to  5  and 
permits  the  player  to  "pick" — select 
either  team. 

Policy  term;  those  who  pick  up  policy 
slips  without  being  collectors;  i.e.  from 
a  player  for  a  collector,  from  a  collector 
for  a  controller,  and  from  a  controller 
for  a  banker. 

Women  who  waive  the  formality  of  an 
introduction.  When  a  female  is  seen  to 
pick  up  several  men  in  the  same  evening, 
it  is  generally  safe  to  assume  that  she 
is  a  prostitute. 

Share;  portion;  cut;  interest. 

One  who  solicits  customers  for  prosti- 
tutes. 


Play 
Policy 


(see  "Business") 

"Numbers"  game  based  on  some  method 
of  choosing   winning   numbers:    wheel. 
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Points 


Point  spread 


Poker  flat 


Pool-selling 


U.S.  Treasury  daily  balances,  pari-mu- 
tuel  totals,  etc.  "Straight"  is  based  on 
three  digit  numbers,  000-999;  "Bolita" 
on  two  digit  numbers,  00-99;  and  "Sin- 
gle Action"  on  a  single  number,  0-9. 

Sports  gambling  term  for  a  handicap 
bet.  The  player  gives  or  takes  points. 
These  are  deducted  or  added  to  the  final 
score  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  sports  gambling,  when  a  bookie 
"spreads  his  points"  he  will  give  a  cer- 
tain number  on  one  team  and  a  lesser 
number  on  its  opponent. 

Apartment  or  flat  used  for  card  games 
operated  for  profit. 

Selling  tickets  on  a  pseudo-cooperative 
gamble  upon  the  outcome  of  a  sporting 
event. 


Procurer 

Prossie  (Pross) 
Protection 


One  who  secures  girls  for  organized 
prostitution. 

Prostitute. 

Those  in  control  of  gambling  operations 
seek  immunity  from  arrest  and  punish- 
ment. This  is  termed  "protection,"  they 
pay  for  it,  and  are  said  to  be  working 
with  an  "okay." 


Queer 


Sex  deviate;  also  counterfeit  money. 
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Reach 


Attempt  to  make  a  fix  of  some  kind  by 
contacting  the  person  in  control.  "We 
reached  the  right  guy." 


Reverse  (Rev.)  (see  "Back  to  Back") 

Round  Robin  (r.r.)     Bets  on  more  than  one  horse,  essentially 

a  series  of  two  horse  parlays,  one  horse 
being  teamed  with  the  other  as  they  are 
named  on  the  slip. 


Roper 


"Steerer"  for  a  gambling  house,  solicits 
customers. 


Rubbers 


Run  down 


Degenerates  who  rub  their  covered — 
even  uncovered — private  parts  against 
the  posterior  of  strange  females  in 
crowded  places,  subways,  zoos,  etc. 

Itemization  or  tally  of  bets,  horses, 
games,  teams,  or  numbers  played  in 
policy. 


Runner 


An  agent  of  a  bookie  with  no  fixed  loca- 
tion to  transact  business. 


Sawdust  joint 


An    unpretentious    gambling    establish- 
ment. 


Sheet-writer 
Shill 


(see  Writer) 

Agent  of  gamblers  who  seeks  new  trade, 
and  in  some  establishments  (or  swin- 
dles),   aids   in   a   build-up   of   the   pro- 
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Shylock 


spective  customer  (or  victim)  by  ap- 
pearing to  win   large  sums   of  money. 

Money  lender  having  cash  on  person, 
and  who  requires  no  security  or  formal- 
ity but  demands  a  high  rate  of  interest 
on  a  short  term  loan.  If  not  paid  prompt- 
ly the  interest  is  doubled.  Uses  strong- 
arm  methods  to  collect  when  not  paid 
promptly.  Frequents  card  and  dice 
games  for  purpose  of  refinancing  losing 
players. 


Slots 
Sneaking 


Slot  machines. 

Bookies  and  the  like  operating  without 
an  "okav."  Also  the  tapping  of  a  tele- 
phone line  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing conversations  without  a  legal  right 
to  do  so — a  court  order. 


Spot 


Store,  apartment,  hallwav,  cellar,  or  other 
fixed  location  where  bets  on  policy  can 
be  made,  or  bets  made  on  horses  in  a 
less  elaborate  set-up  than  one  earning 
the  term  "horse-room."  In  a  horse-room 
players  can  linger;  in  a  spot  they  must 
make  their  play  and  get  out. 


Spreading  THE  PLAY     (see  "Laying-Off " ) 


Stand-in 


A  person  taking  a  vice  or  gambling  ar- 
rest in  place  of  the  one  truly  guilty. 
Such  arrest  was  termed  an  "accommoda- 
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Stools 


Street- WALKER 


tion"  arrest,  or  a  "set-up"  arrest  or 
"friendly"  one. 

Informants  who  seek  some  privilege  in 
return  for  giving  information,  but  to 
those  concerned  with  crime  the  term 
is  used  loosely  to  designate  anv  person 
giving  information  to  the  police. 

Prostitute;  hustler  soliciting  her  own 
customers  on  the  street. 


Syndicate 


(see  Mob) 


Tapes 


If  followed  by  a  time,  as  T-12:20,  T-l:15, 
etc.,  indicates  a  time  bet;  if  preceded  by 
a  numeral,  as  3-T,  10-T,  etc.,  indicates 
a  betting  unit  in  sports  gambling  (see 
Times  ). 

Policy  term;  adding  machine  tape  with 
figures  relating  to  day's  business  there- 
on, or  any  portion  of  day's  play. 


Time  bets 


Times 


Bookie's  safeguard  against  being  past- 
posted.  Bets  are  marked  with  the  exact 
time  placed. 

Betting  unit  used  in  sports  gambling, 
one  "time"  equals  $5.00.  Base  for  all 
baseball  odds,  7  to  5,  9  to  5,  etc.  A  player 
may  take  the  favorite  team  at  long  odds 
and  then  his  "times"  is  in  multiples  of 
the  higher  odds  against  the  normal  $5.00 
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"time."  An  eight  "times"  bet  is  8  X  9> 
or  8  X  7,  etc. 

"Homos"  who  loiter  about  piibhc  toilets 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  others  for 
the  commission  of  lewd  and  indecent 
acts. 


Track  odds 


Transporter 


ViGORISH 


Walk-out 


Wipe  it  off 


Wire-room 


Odds  established  at  track  by  pari-mutuel 
machines. 

One  who  transports  girls,  usually  for  a 
procurer,  to  a  house  of  prostitution. 

Percentage  always  present  in  any  gam- 
bling where  a  smart  bookie  operates. 
Readily  apparent  in  sports  gambling  as 
players  must  bet  a  fixed  percentage 
higher  than  they  will  be  paid  oflF  if 
their  bet  is  a  winner — 6  to  5,  27%  to 
25,  110  to  100,  330  to  300,  etc. 

Not  to  make  an  arrest  when  called  for 
by  existing  circumstances. 

Instructions  from  the  boss  book  to  his 
runners  not  to  accept  further  bets  on 
a  certain  game,  usually  preceded  by  a 
wide  point  spread  to  discourage  bet- 
ting. When  money  is  still  wagered  under 
a  wide  point  spread  (unfair  to  the  play- 
er) then  a  "dumper"  is  feared  and  the 
game  wiped  oflF. 

Bookie's  establishment  in  which  wagers 
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Writer 


are  accepted  over  telephone  or  tele- 
phones only. 

Employee  in  a  bookie's  horse-  or  wire- 
room;  also  in  policy,  one  who  writes  the 
slip  for  a  player  betting  in  a  spot  of 
some  kind. 


Work 
Yard 


Day's  business — slips  or  sheets. 
$100. 


Yard  and  a  half        $150. 
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